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TARTAR NATIONS. 


THE numerous original ſtocks. of Tartar . 
1 nations ſettled in the empire of 
Ruſſia and its environs are diſtinguiſhed by . 
different names. One while they are called 
Tartars#*, another while Tourouks, Tourks, or 
Tourkomans.: but the three latter denomina- 
tions are the moſt frequent. The Tartars 
who have written the hiſtory of their nation 
derive them from a certain Tourout, or Tourꝶ, 
and Tatar his grandſon. Among theſe writers 
Aboulgaſi Bayadourkan is the moſt worthy of 
eredit; and, according to him, Tourouk is 
the father and founder of this people, One 
of his numerous grandſons was Tatar, a great 
hero, and the eſtabliſher of ſome conſiderable 
hordes. This proud and haughty people 
have fince imagined that the“ name of. 
Tourouk and Tatar muſt neceſſarily commu · 


*The word Tartar is retained here merely from 
compliance with cuſtom ; it ſhould be Tatar. 
of nicate 
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nicate to all that hear them the idea of Maſter 


and Sovereign. The Yakouts have even 


placed the hero Tatar among their gods. 


In proceſs of time, however, the Tartars 
were not ſo blinded by their patriotic arro- 
gance, as to hinder them from perceiving 
that ſeveral among the predominant nations 
of thoſe parts had an idea very different of 


this famous name of Tatar; and that ſome 


even went ſo far as to uſe the term in a hu- 
miliating ſenſe. The Chinefe, not leſs 
haughty than themſelves, confer upon all 
their neighbours, whether Tartars or Mon- 
gols, the injurious name of Ta- ta, or Tadſe, 
a word derived from the Chineſe verb tatana, 

which ſigniſies to aſſemble in troops, gene- 
rally in a bad ſenſe, for the Purpoſes of 
ravage, (plunder, or rebellion. Among 
the Finniſh nations 15 Tartars in * 
hear the name of Snas. - 


DIY. 


jy Ns hiſtory ee Fanden the 


Tartars with the Mongols; and it is Proba: 
ble that this error has 1 from the proxi- 
mity of the habitations of theſe two people. 
The Tartars have been 9 fuer 
and 


TARTAR NATIONS. 5 
and allies of the Mongols : Kan Tichinguis*, 
the founder of the Tartarian monarchy, was 
by birth a Mongol, made his firſt excurfions” 
with Mongols; and in all his ſubſequent ex- 
peditions had always 2 great many of them 
in the numerous armies of Tartars which he 
commanded, with whom the Mongols were 
ſo mixed,” that in time they loft both their 
name and their original language. The 
Tartars themſelves go ſo far as to maintain 
that Tartar and Mongoul, the fathers of theſe 

two nations, were twin-brothers. N everthe- 
| leſs theſe people have each of them a language 
abſolutely different from the other ; and, if 
one may judge from the majority, the very 
ſtyle of their countenance has no reſemblance. 
Even intermediate races are very diſtinguiſha- 

ble among them, who ſeem to be the link by 
which they are connected. Of this fort are 
the Tartars of Kouſnezk, the Yakouts, &c. 
though this appearance may have been occa«. 
fioned by the conſequence of wars, when the 
people made'this mixture, either by the in- 
termarriages of the conquerors amongſt the 
vanquiſhed, or by the. violations of their 
women. 
| OS Commonly caHed Gerin. | 
| B 3 | The 
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The Tartar hordes are made up of the an⸗ 
cient "inhabitants of Great Tartary, as the 
geographers call it; that is, that great ex- 
rent of territory between the mountains of Si- 
beria and the Eaſt-Indies, from the river 
Oural to Mongolia, one part of which is | 
now comprehended im Soongaria. Theſe 
hordes are at preſent in poſſeſſion of no more 
than this part of their ancient country, fitu- 
ated towards the ſouth-weſt, in Boucharia, 
Yhiva, and ſome other ſmall ſtates there- 
about. In early times the Tartars and Mon- 
gols were governed by but one ſovereign, 
who ruled over the unĩted nations: but, after 
the death of Kan Ogus, the ſtate was diſ- 
membered. Kan Tſchinguis ſubdued the 
greateſt number of theſe hordes, and fourided 
in them the Tartarian monatchy, where he 
reigned, according to the Chriſtian era, 
from the yeat 1204 to the year. 1229. He 
extended his conqueſts from the banks of the 
Caſpian beyond mount Caucaſus to the 
Euxine ſea. . 


„0 the death of Tiechinguis his foris 


and the nobles of the empire divided his 
| conqueſts, 
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conqueſts, and every one endeavoured to en- 
large what fell to his ſhare. The moſt fa- 
mous amongſt the deſcendants of Tſchinguis 
was Kan Bathi, who, towards the middle of 
the XIIIth century; by his, prudence, valour, 
good fortune, and ſeverity, has obtained 
2 diſtinguiſhed , reputation. He ſettled a 
horde near the river Oural, called Adſchik 
by the Tartars, and by others Yaik; this 
horde confiſted of ſeveral ſeparate ſepts which 
Bathi had the addreſs to unite : it is till © 
called the Great Horde, and by the Ruſſians 
the Golden Horde. With this horde Bathi 
ſubdued the Bulgarian empire upon the 
Volga, out of whoſe ruins he formed the 
kingdoms of Kaſan and Aſtrachan. He 
made himſelf maſter of a part of the Ruffian 
empire, a great way beyond the borders of 
which he penetrated to the terror of Poland 
and other neighbouring ſtates. In the year 
1240 the incurſions of the Tartars into Si- 
leſia brought a total ruin upon the mines of 
that country. After him, towards the end 
of the XIVth century, Tamerlan diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his numerous armies, by his vic- 
_ and the devaſtations he ſpread around 
4 = * him 
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him every where, without excepting even the 
Tartar hordes, The Tartars give Tamerlan | 
the ſurname of Temir Akſchakal, which fig- 
nifies'Old Man f Iron, or - White. Beard of 
Iron. The principal part of Southern Siberia 
was ſeized on by the horde of Kirgui. Where: 
ever the Tartars came they not only ſub. 
dued the former inhabitants, but deſtroyed 
the greateſt number of them; or drove them 


from their temperate regions, and obliged 


them to ſeek a ſhelter from oppreſſion in leſs 
hoſpitable climes To maintain and people 
the conquertd- provinces it. was neceſſary to 
ſend thither Tartar- colonies; which occa- 
ſioned an almoſt total tranſplantation and 
migration bi: 955 ons. _ * 1 * 
N 5 

| a was not + l-the a ofthe XVih 
century that the Tartarian power began to 
give way. The Golden Horde was weakened | 
by-inteſtine "diviſions; and, notwithſtanding 
the horde of Nogais availed itſelf of this, 


by. increaſing its people and extending its 


f territory, yet they were often. conquered 
75 che Ruſſians * nete; till about the 
J | 6 bf | midale 
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middle of the XVIth century, when the arms 


of the Ruffians were completely victorious, ' 
and the immenſe empire of the Tartars finally 
ſubverted-. Tzar Ivan Vaſfilievitſch- the 
Great, after having conquered the Tartarian 


kingdoms of Kaſai and Aſtrachan, the former” 
in 1552, and the other in 1.554, made them” 
provinces of his 'empire, and proceeded to 


extend his conqueſts over Siberia, where ny 


Koutſchourn reigned, 


At prefect the number of + dependent Tar- 


tarian hordes is not great. They conſiſt of 


only thoſe that ſtill inhabit the ſouth-weſt 
of the ancient Great Tartary, towards l 


the frontiers of Perſia, of India, and of Soon- 


garia, the Great Horde of the Kirguifians, 
the Boucharians, the Ghivinſes, the Kara- 
kalpaks, the Troughmenes, the Taſchken- 


tians, the Tourkoſtans, and the Aralians. 


Beſides theſe, there are ſtill ſeveral hordes of 
Nogais Tartars near the Black ſea, which, 
by the peace concluded between Rufſia and 
the Porte in 1774, were declared independent 


©: 


on the Ortöman dominion, as well as 
. e the Krimes and thoſe of / 
Beſſarabia. 


ON * 
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Beſſarabia. But all theſe hordes are ſo feeble 
that they are obliged to ſeek the protection of 


each other, or of their neighbours, as cCir- 
cumſtances direct. The other hordes are 


partly ſubjects and partly allies to Ruſſia, the 
Ottoman Porte; the Great Mogul, China, 
and Perſia, eſpecially before the troubles of 
this laſt kingdom: - Thoſe hordes alone that 


acknowledge obedienee to Ruſſia are the ob- 


105 of the n ee, 


v. 


The * Tirtarian nations eſtabliſhed within 
the empire of Ruſſia dwell along the norch⸗ 
ern coaſt of the Caſpian ſea and the Euxine, 
the northern ſide of Mount Caueaſus, the 
Steppes (thoſe vaſt deſerts extending from 
the eaſternmoſt part of the river Oural 
quite to Soongaria), the whole ſouthern fide 
of the laſt- mentioned river, the mountains and 
frontiers of Siberia towards the ſouth, the 
Steppes which reach from the river Tobol to 
the other ſide of the Veniſei; and, laſtly, the 


deſerts fituated toward the middle of the 


Leng., It is, moreover, to be remarked, that 
a conſiderable number of Tartar colonies are 
diſtributed Hmong the mae of the 

ö Ruſſians, 
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Ruſſians, eſpecially. in the governments of : 


Kaſan, Orenburgh, and Tobolſk. Near the 


Yeniſei are. ſtill to be ſeen remnants of dif- 


ferent people, whoſe manner of life and par- 
ticular cuſtoms have great reſemblance with 
thoſe of the Tartars ; but they are miſtaken 
who imagine them to be Tartars of Kraſ- 


noyarſæ. Without reckoning theſe laſt, of | 


whom the number is but ſmall, the Tartars 
taken in general are, next to the Ruſſians, 
the moſt numerous people of the empire. 


The P TE: been in poſſeſſion of all 


the countries above-mentioned, at leaſt the 
greateſt part of each, ever ſince the Tartarian 


empire was in its ſplendour, and all of them | 


abound in monuments of former power. Re- 
mains of ditches and ramparts are frequently 
met with, which heretofore either ſurrounded 


— 


ſmall towns now quite demoliſhed, or were 


deſigned - for the defence of camps, forts, 


or caſtles, the veſtiges of which are often to 
be diſcovered upon the ſpot, as well as other 


traces of decayed importance. The Ruſſians 


give all theſe ruins the name of gorodiſchiſebe, 


little towns —— Many of them are 
in 
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n tolerable preſervation, and make ſome fi- 


| 85 even at preſent. The Nlabode or Tarta- 


rian ſuburb of Kaſimof, on the Oka, ſeems 


| to have been the refidence of ſome kan. In 


the midſt of the 1 ruins of that City is a round 


and elevated tower, called in their language 
Mifguir, a ſort of temple, or building deſtined 


to devotion ; . befides this, here are evidently 


the walls of a palace; and, in one of the 
hudſarets, or burial places, is a very conſide- 


rable mauſoleum : all which edifices are built 
" hewn ſtone and bricks, From an Arabic 


inſcription we learn that the, kan of Schagali 
was buried there in the 962d year of the 


hegira, or the 1 520th of the Chriſtian chro- 
nology. Near Mount Caucaſus are ftill very 


conſiderable remains of Madſchar, a cele- 


brated city of former times, In the environs 
of Aſtrachan the ruins of ancient Aſtrachan 
are very viſible ; and the rubbiſh and ram- 
parts of another reſpectable town Mill exiſt 
near Tzaritzin on the left ſhore of the Volga, 


A little below the mouth of the Kama, which 


empties itſelf i into the above-mentioned river, 


are many ſuperb monuments of the ancicnt 


city Biaighimova or Bulgari, confiſting of 


towers, 8 
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towers, moſques, houſes, and ſepulchres, 
all built of ſtone or brick. The oldeſt epi- 5 
taphs have been there more than eleven cen- 
turies, and the moſt modern at leaſt four hun- 
dred years. Not far from hence, on the 
Tſcheremtſcham *, are found ruins ſomewhat 
more injured. by the depredations of time; 
they are thoſe of Boulymer, an ancient and 
very conſiderable city of the Bulgarians, 
which afterwards falling to the Tartars, they 
erected upon its ruins the ſmall town of 
Bilyairſæ. In the fortreſs of Kasan is a monu- 
ment of the ancient Tartariaq kingdom of 
that name. Its lofty walls are ſo broad that | 
they ſerye at preſent for ramparts; the tur- 
rets of which, as well as the old palace of the 
kan, are built of hewn ſtone. Aſcending; the 
river Kaſanka, we meet with epitaphs and the 
ſtrong ramparts of the old-Kaſan. Near the' 
Oufa are cemeteries full of innumerable in- 
ſeriptions, and ſeveral ſepulchral vaults. 
The ramparts. « of Sibir, the ancient capital 
of Tartary, are ſtill ſeen about Tobolſæk 
upon the Irtiſch. The lofty walls of Ton- 


* A little river that rugs into ah Volga. | 
” 5 toura 
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toura appear yet in the Baraba ®; and near 
the mouth of the Oural are the Ultekes of the 
city Saratſchik. Not to mention a great 
number of other ſepulchres and ruins of Si- 
beria; and eſpecially all thoſe that are to be 
met with in the deſert of Kirguis, which 
abounds in the relics of PR Ts | 


The nn and political ſtate of the 
Tartarian nations with reſpect to the empire 
of Ruſſia, are eſſentially 'the ſame with thoſe 


of the Finniſh nations. The r 


free people, and are permitted peaceably to 
enjoy the conſtitution of their ' anceſtors, 
They elect their own chiefs always from 
among themſelves; and generally out of 
their nobility, which confiſts of princes deſ- 
cended in a direct line from Tſchinguis, 
Bathi, and others of their ancient ſovereigns, 
who have rendered themſelves famous by 
their great exploits. At the beginning of 
their ſubjection they paid the | crown of Ruſſia 
the ſame tribute they had done before to their 
ancient kans; but fince that time they have 


A little eulph | in the river 9 
5 „ dien 


f 


been much. relieved, and thezr hack are re- 


| 2 now according to circumſtances and J 
the ability of the people; - The Taſſal ar” - 


tribute is in general very moderate; by and 


there are ſome whole ſettlements of them, 


who, inſtead of paying tribute, perform mi- 
litary ſervice in quality of Koſaks; ; and the 
hordes that are in alliance or under protection 


beither ſerve nor eu. 1 


It wake 3 to hs abſerved, with reſpect 
to. their manner of life, that the wandering 
Tartars à, as well as the ſtationary +, have 


an . veneration for the cuſtoms of 


their anceſtors. The ancient oriental ſimpli- 
city is therefore perfectly preſerved among 
them, with its inſeparable concomitants, 
frugality, and paxſumpny, Great .ceconomy is 
conſpicuous in their manners, their habita- 
tions, their food, and their dreſs. Thoſe 


that are rich, have no train proportionate” to 


* By a wandering people is meant ſuch as ſive on 
the produce of their flocks and herds, and change 
their ſituation as they conſume the paſturage of the 
lands about them. 

* Theſe have fixed abodes, * maintain them- 


oo, by ture, N 5.1: 22505 ""—= | 
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their fortune, and the reſt never incur an ex- 

pence which it would be inconvenient to them 
to diſcharge. In like manner the old national 
pride of the Tartars is maintained at chis day 
in all its vigour. It is not only the great that 


| boaſt of their genealogies ; but even the 


meaneſt people; Acer deſtitute of educa- 


tion, warm their imagination with raptures on 


the ancient ſplendor of the Tartarian empire, 


and often break out in wiſhes and ardent 


longings for the re-eſtabliſhment of their 
fortner power of the ſincerity of which their 


reiterated - and bloody conteſts with the 
Baſchkirs are fo many proofs. This is pro- 


bably one chief motive why the government 
excludes from the magiſtracy and the higher 


ranks in the army all the ſtationary Moham- 


medan Tartars, amongſt whom are men of 


| great capacity, deficient neither in cou- 


rage or underſtanking. As, tc the Pagan 


Tartars, their perfect ignorance renders them 
ſcarcely fit for; ee en leſs for 
ee. ny 


The SY race of Ps” ſpeak the 


; Toyrouk or Tourkiſh language, which they 


1 call 
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call the Tourkoſtan. The Mohammedans a 
who learn it young, both ſpeak and write it 
in an uniform and correct manner. They 
make uſe of the Arabic alphabet; and all 
their devotions and religious acts are in that 
language, though but a few of their prieſts 
ſpeak it. Whenever they intend to write 
neatly they uſe a pen made of a reed, and a 
ſort of Chineſe ink, the compoſition of which 
is as follows: they burn a quantity of millet 
to a coal, and then mix it with lamp- black 
and gum-water. The language of the Tar- 
tars is rich, flexible, and mellifluous; they 
ſpeak very low, and with a tone or cadence. 
The Pagan Tartars have neither ſchools nor 
writing; for which reaſon their language ſuf- 
fers much, is confiderably mixed with thoſe 
of their neighbours, has degenerated into ſo 
many different dialects, and undergone ſuch 
alterations, that. they can hardly underſtand 
the other. Tartars, or be underſtood by them. 
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5 HEN the Rabens made cheinſehes 
maſters of the kingdom of Kaſan, 


and incorporated it into their empire; a great 
number of Tartars had been diſperſed by the 


war, and ſuch as had not taken arnis ran in 
crouds to the Tartariafl ſtates not yet ſab- 
dued, whereby the kingdom of Kaſan under- 
went a greater alteration than the other con- 
quered countries; for the hordes of the Tartars 
that remained at Kaſan, and thoſe of the old 
inhabitants who returned afterwards to their 
country,” were intermixed with theſe of the 
coloniſts from the Ruſfian nation. The go- 
vernment of Kaſan c 
the provinces along the Viaitka, neither of 
which made any part of the ancient kingdom 
of Kaſan; but the Tartars are at preſent diſ- 
perſed over all the government, though the 


| greateſt number are about the environs of 


the city, The Tartars of this governtnent 
I | are 


are 
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KAAN ANIFORENBURG: 19 
are reckoned. at above ten thouſand males. 
They occupy. two conſiderable r | 
or ſuburbs of the city of Kaſan; one 
of which is embelliſhed with two e 
built of ſtone, and ſeveral miſuirs, or 
very high round towers, the remains of 
the ancient city: the other flabode / con- 
tains two houſes. of devotion, built of 
Mood, and called med/cbeds by the Tartars. 
All the other Tartars of this government 
dwell in ſeparate villages, at ſmall diſtances 
from each ether, and n e er e 
tle JO a C18, "IF 5 ** 


e as Wee eo Ry in 
cheir conqueſts, the vanquiſhed Tartars. be- 
came ſenſible of the mildneſs of their ſway, 
and the ſeoutity they found in the enjoyment 
of their. civil and religious conſtitution; 
which made them never think afterwards "2 
5 farther diſperſon. Many Tartars of Kaſan 

in ſuhjection to Ruſſia have heretofore 
changed their former habitations by Per- 
miſſion of the government, and gone to live 
in other parts more agreeable to them: theſe 
3 have doubtleſs increaſed the dif- 
C 2. | perfion , 


*. 
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perſon, , and augmented the number of colo. 
nies in the circumjacent governments, eſpe- 
_ cially in thofe of Orenburg, Tobolſk, and 2 
part of Voroneſch. Theſe emigrants gene- 
rally take the name of the provinees and 
rivers where they fix their habitations: but 
their mode of living and their faith are the 
ſame with thoſe of the Tartars of Kaſan ; ſo 
that in this work hen __ vey 1 
ee e 


Care u be taken not to o benſbundd the 
Tartars of Orenburg-Kaſan with the Kirgui- 
fians, and the other hordes of this govern- 
ment, who lead a paſtoral life. The former 
bear fimply the name of Tartars of Oren- 
burg; or Tartars of Oufa, inhabiting the 
= and lines of Orenburg on the river Ou- 

; part of them being ſcattered about, 

— aſſembled into particular ſlabodes; 
ſome inhabiting villages belonging to them, 
and others found in the little town of Kar- 
gala ſituate on the river Sakmara, eighteen 
verſts from Orenburg. In this place is a 
colony of Tartars of Kaſan, firſt ſettled in 
L. 55 by the orders of Saik, their elder, or 
ä chief, 
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chief, which ſo early as the year 1773 paid 
the tax for 2166 males, The place is rich, 
having four medſcheds, or chapels, and a 
number of pretty large ſtone-houſes ; though 
in the country round about it is very uncom- 
mon to meet with a houſe of that material. 
The Tartar citizens and villagers of Oufa are 
ancient emigrants from Kaſan, and tolerably 
numerous. In the province of Orenburg- 
Iſet there has been, for a century paſt, a co- 
lony which takes its name from the little 
river Itſchkin, and occupies ſeveral villages. 
In the government of Voroneſch are Tartars 
of Kaſan, who live in a flabode of their own 
near Kaſimof, and other ſmall colonies af 
them, as well at Aſtrachan and Tobolſk, 
diſperſed amongſt the Ruſſians, but chiefly 
among other Tartars. The number of thoſe 
of Orenburg-Kaſan is greater than thoſe of 
Kaſan properly ſo called; and the other 
diſperſed colonies are nat inferiar ta the. 
latter. Ke f | 

Kaſan, the copital of the cho of that 
name, takes its ora. from a kettle *, 


by Kaſan fignifies a kettle in | the Tartarian lan- 
* 


2 which 


* 
19 1 1 
8 


* 
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which a ſervant of Kan Altin Bek, the foun- 
der of the city, let fall into the little river 


Kaſanka, in endeavouring to get water for 
his maſter, - Theſe Tartars agree that they 


are not an original people, but ſprung 
from a mixture of warriors who formerly ſet- 
tled in theſe parts, with other ſtrangers whom 
the commerce of the place had brought thi- 


ther, of whom the greater number were 
Nogais Tartars. 5 | 9 5 


The mien 4 8 _ tis Tu of 


Kaſan, and of thoſe derived from them, are 


very uniform, and may ſerve for the charac- 


* teriſtic marks of all the Mohammedan Tar- 


tars in their neighbourkood, | A tall man is 


| rarely met with among them: they are com- 


monly lean, have a ſmall face, a freſh com- 
plexion, a little noſe, ſmall mouth and eyes, 


which laſt are generally black; a ſharp look, 
deep cheſnut- coloured hair, which is lank, 
and turns grey long before old age. For the 
moſt part they are well- made; their ſprightly 
manner, ſtraight ſhape, and modeſt or timid 
| mien, give m—_ a certain very agrecable 


They 
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'T hey. are e as Wiens of their 4 

pour, but of a very middling capacity; nege 
ligent,; without being lazy; apt at every 
fort, of handieraft; fond of neatneſs; given 
10 ſobriety, frugality, and compaſſion. Theſe 


virtues they acquire by education, and the 


precepts-of their e to . ms are 
n he, 

The Tartarian women are. ent a ee = 
complection rather than handſome; of a good 
ee and from their earlieſt der 


The Tartars of Kaſan, as well as the other 
Mohammedan f Tartars who live amongſt 
them, take a diſtinguiſhed care of the educa- 
tion of their children, They habituate their 
youth to labour, to ſobriety, and to a ſtrict 
obſervance of the other manners of their an- 
ceſtors. They are taught to read and write, 
andl are inſtructed in the Arabic tongue and the 
Principles of their religion. The parents 
think. they ſhould commit a great crime 
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A chuſe to. adyance themſelves in theology, en- 


Res IN 
U 


were they to neglect the inſtruction of their 
ehildren; for which reaſon even the 
ſmalleſt village has its med/ched or chapel, 
its ſchool and mowla or prieſt, and alſo 


| its abyſs or ſchool-maſter. It is true 


theſe prieſts and ſchool - maſters are not 
always very deeply learned in the Arabic 
language, being often taken from the plough- 


tail, and commonly obliged to earn their 


maintenance by their labour. In the fla- 


bodes and great villages there is a ſchool 
for girls; who, beſides the inſtructions above- 


mentioned, are taught ſomething of hiſtory. 


The beſt*Tartarian academies in the Ruſſian 


empire are thoſe of Kaſan, Tobolſk, and 


Aſtrachan, which are under the direction of 
the Gagouns, or high priefts. It is not un- 
common to find ſmall collections of hiſtori- 


cal anecdotes in MS. in the huts of the 


boors; and their merchants, beſides what 
theſe little libraries contain, are pretty ex- 


tenſively acquainted with the hiſtory of their 


own people, and that of the circumjacent 
ſtates, with the antiquities of each. Such as 


2! nn CS oh; a: 
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ter themſelves in the ſchools of . 
which are ene eee the e 


The Sw is the: Aled 
and conſequently that alſo of the Tartars of 
Kaſan, begins at the epoch of the flight of 
Mohammed, to which the Arabians give the 
name of Hegira. This epoch falls in the 
586th year of the Chriſtian æra: ſo that the 
preſent year 1779 with us is with the Tartars 
the year 1193. Their new year begins in 
the month of March, on the day of the ver- 
nal equinox; and the whole diſpoſition of 
their calendar is according to the reyblutions 
of the moon, which is the baſis of their 
chronology. On account of the trade carried 
on with foreigners they have invented names 
for the months of our calendar: March, for 
inſtance, they call Hamet; April, Saur, &c. 
Dioumae, or ne is mn firſt 22 of the 
week. | 


The 1 Tartar china of Kafan, Oe 
and other governments, carry on commerce, 
and exerciſe ſeveral. trades ; they have even 
ſome manufaRories. Their manner of deal- 


l 
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i, ais well as that of moſt of the Qrientals, 
is by. way of barter: com is very rarely ſeen 
among them, and bills of exchange never; 
for Which reaſon-at all purchaſes and ales 
the:merchant or his derk muſt be perſonally 
| Preſent; fo that they are often .abliged to be 
from home for a year or two, and often longer. 
Journies of tllis ſort are always undertaken in 
patties, which are called larauant. The Tartars 
are not in general very enterpriſing; but, 
ns they extend their connections hy partners 
auc clerks, manx of them carry an a great deal 
_ of buſineſs, which their /parfimonaus way of 
lie renders very lucrative, The Tartars of 
Kaſan, and eſpecially thoſe of Kargala, tranſact 
che moſt conſiderable part of the trade of 
Orenburg, Troitax, andigenerally ſpeaking all 
n which the Kirguiſes, the Baughæarians, and 
ther Afiatic nations, are conerrned. At 
EKaſan they male a trade of preparing :youftic* 
and goat-ſkins +: a great deal of ſoap is like- 
y s 1 there. The ſhoe - makers work | 


«a, 2 2 7 8 


8 18.4 2 2 $7275 an. 
© * This ers ſignifies, how thing, 
5 is uſed, here, becau two n joined 
doßzethet. MZ ent 
. This 5s what: we call. in England . 
leather: 
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only in Morocco-leather, and they embroider 
the buſkins with gold. They carry on feveral | 
expert; but as their maintenance requires 
only little gains, they do not trouble them- 
felves much with handicraft employments, 
which ate the leſs needfuly as, from their 
conſtitution and manner of life, they diſpenſe 
with many things which we are W 
bn PL e 


The e of bes pee pee 
Pon ten to one hundred farms. Every 'vil- 
lage knows its own hiſtory, and the generality 
of chem have it in writing. Theſe villages 
were at firſt compoſed of troops of wander- 
ing ſhepherds, like thoſe of the Bulgariansz 
but, being drawn gradually cloſer together 
by ſucceſſſve population, they found them- 
ſelves under the neceſſity of cultivating 
the earth, and building fixed habitations. 
The preſent mw of chem are very good huſ- 
bandmen, and agriculture is the principal 
oecupation of the greateſt part of them. 
They never leave their fields fallow; for 
| hieb reaſon my uſe 1 more manure than the 
| | Ruſ- 


f 
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Ruffians. They have 2 particular predi- 


lection for the cultivation of bees: many of 


them are perfect maſters of this. part of rural 
cconomy, and reap, great profit from it. 
Generally ſpeaking every village contains a 
good number of tanners, ſhoe- makers, tay- 
lors, dyers, ſmiths, and carpenters. The 
laborious females ſpin, and make cloth from 
the fleeces of their flocks, and thread from 
hemp of their own cultivation. The 
women of Ouralſkoi-gorodok make a fine 


| eamlet, called armaik, of camel's hair, 
without dying. The frame on which they 


weave it is like that on which the Ruſſian 
boors make garters. The waof is tied round 
a tick fixed in the earth, and by means 
of a lever they. make half the threads of 
the woof riſe and fall alternately. As the 
ſtuff advances the weaver fits upon it, and 
thus ſeryes inſtead of. a cylinder or roller. 


_ Their taxes no in a moderate ca- 
pitation on the men, and in furniſhing ſome 
. recruits; inſtead: of e * of them 
= as koſaks, | don 


The 
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The kouſes FF the chinday' and ville 
are alike in every thing but ſize and orna- 
ment. Some are built of ſtone; but the 
greateſt number of balks. Every room has 
an i/chouval or chimney, and an ouroundouk 
or bench, which occupies one third or even 
half of the places Such as are rich have 
glaſs- windows, but ſmall; others make panes: 
of the Ruſſian fouda ®: the poor make their 
windows, or rather loovers; of” fiſh-ſKin, or 
oiled paper or rags. The huts of theſe lat- 
ter conſiſt only of one chamber, opening 
into the ſtreet, and covered witk a roof in 
the form of a cube. As this room is like- 
wiſe their kitchen, it contains generally a 
raiſed hearth of: bricks. A farm 'compre- 
hends, beſides this room, ſeveral little ma- 
gazines or barns apart from each other, and 
ſome ſtabling, but never incloſed in a yard. 
The Tartar villages are made up of ſeveral 
ſmall huts, called: yourts Far e ci 


4 55 
F, Mic ca membranacea... 1 
' + Yourts is a Tartarian word; a 5 that lan- 5 
| guage ſignifies: fimply a habitation ; but as they are 
commonly ſo mean, its ere iden is that of huts 
and w_ 3 men: zallgO * 


J | | The 


- 
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"The moveables of theſe Tartam are, for 


the moſt part, only ſueh as are neceſſary to 


the real wants of life. Their catalogue of 
kitchen and toble furniture is very ſhort: 
tliey take their tea without much preparation; 
and have but few utenſils of agrieultore and 

mechanics. A cheſt er two, ſome car pets 
and pieces of felt, mats made of the bark 


of trees, with which they over their broad 


benches instead of beds, Wirk a- few chairs 

and tables, are all the furniture to be ſeen in 
their houſes. Some ef the prineipal people 
have indeed ſtuffed euſhions and pillows. on 
rhein ſleepingr benches; and as for chairs and 
tables, chongh mentioned ameng their goods, 


they ate only ſeen in towns; and even there 


never but in the SO: ſuch as _ dub. 
ns wo: OY. 
dat 25730 J ate? 
WT the —— of Kaſan, as ne 4 
erality'of the Mohammetan, Tartars, ſhave 
the head, leaving only whiſkers and a little 
| heard upon the chin. They wear linen Jhirts, 
wide trouzers, bootikins * — 


; * cue da tun. 
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of which the poor wear ſhoes made of bark. 
The ref 6f their” elvathing* is a Loe and 
light gawn'®, atf pper” eoat long and wide? 
after the enſterr 
ending in & point? 


y open within fide 


the elbow/ de fp the hand trough; and en 
the ontfide' of all they Hx the belt in which 


_ they wear che ſabre.” Phe e 4s ed 
uh 4 lexther Pex +; over © 2 | 


either '6f linen — the why) 
the rich are of "MK or g i and filver Nuts: 
the outermoſt are of fine or coarſe” bloth, 


ſometimes with facings, and imethnb if 


out, Some even wear lace upon them and 


thoſe thi: at have "wherewithal face their caps * 
vich poſe embroidery ad 6 Hiount, heir ſabres 


with filver. Ee JR | 


A Kr oat 2 ; 1735 1 vl wa 


. = the: Tart x2 , 2 3 
1 The 2 1 een Ching s ſtuff with WA 
in England: under the natnig'6f- Nunbeen. 
nifies alſo in the Ruiban language Ghineſac "Hens 
| 2 was the old name of China. | 
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manner, with long fleeves 


„ flatter, and 125 wi 5 
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 Thedref of FP women in 6 the 
nations. where the cuſtom of buying. their 
-wives prevails, "mage: coltly; chamber of the 
| | | oo” do 


5 to the ee, whereas 

0 Sch would be ſo much clear le to the 
8. The whole dreſs of the Tartarian 

reſembles nA 8 of 


under garme . — e boots of 
the women are pointed at the toes, and the 
ut of er . In 


ig. A's 0 Ko i ales: Litter A little 


"fromthe nanners of their forefathers; but 
incomparably lefs than we Europeans do. 


Gruel, various meſſes made of flour, and 
bread, have been introduced in Proportion as 
they made a p zrefs in agriculture. Several 
of t x; 


them plant cabbages, ald and all ſorts 
of greens and roots in their gardens: : others 


n I 
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tontent themſelves with the vegetables an 
the earth produces of itſelf. Their tſchou- 


elt are (cakes, unleavened, and baked upon 
the hearth : leavened bread and paſtry are 


very rarely in uſe even amongſt the rich. 


Rice porridge and the like compoſe their or- 
dinary meſs. The #ourmat/ch of the Tartars, 


or the parehed corn of antiquity, ſpoken of ih 


ſeripture , is very much in uſe among them 
even at this day. It is either wheat, rye, 


barley, or Turkiſh corn +, patched at the 
fire and then brayed in a mortar, and either 


eaten in that ſtate or boiled, or in porridge 
with water or milk. The toltan i is a delicacy 
witk the Tartars, made of this kourmatſch, 


kneaded with JR and fried or baked 


W an Ti 


The K6ran bn what A 6 are pure, 


and permits the Fe to eat camels, | horſes, 


. a Boaz faid unto TOY A. e come 
thou hither, and eat of the bread, and dip thy morſel 
in the vinegar. And ſhe ſate befide. the 2 ; and he 


reached her patched corn, and ſbe did eat and. was 


| ſufficed, ondieft. Ruch ii. 14. e nr h 
+ Zea mays, Linni. | A 


bor. l. dee 
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horned cattle, all ſorts of great game and 
fallow deer, ſheep and goats, mountain-rats, | 
the birds of the field and foreſt, with all ſorts 
of poultry and fiſh : at the ſame time, their 
lay forbids.them to touch any of theſe ani- 
mals that have died of ſickneſs gr have been 
| ftrangled; 3 on which account the Taxtars cut 
+ | - the throats of ſuch creatures as they. catch in 
; Mares, taking care to -GOVET with eaxth the 
blaod they thed : there are great numbers, 
| however, chat pay no attentiqn to theſe for- 
Malities. The impure auimals whoſe uſe the 
Koran prohibits are all carnivorous animals 
and all birds of prey, hags, .amphibious 
creatures, inſets, and .exery- kind of worm; 
vet honey they may eat. Befare. all other 
fleſh they prefer that of the colt; and, among 
all the diſhes prepared of fleſh, they are moſt 
fond of the iiſbarmal, or five-finger diſh: 
it is a ſort of haſh made of fat meat chopped 
and ſtewed, which they eat with the fingers, 
without fork or ſnoon; and from this cuſtom 
it takes its name of five-finger difh. The 
"Tartar citizens who eat it with. ſpoons call 
it narin. They uſe no ſeaſonitig to any of 
their diſhes; but, when * with to > pjake 
e 4 | any 
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any, thing uncommonly nice, they add . 
or. butter, to it. They drink milk alone, or 
with. flour gr oatmeal, and with the reſt they 


make butter and cheeſe, On a journey they 


put. ſaur milk into bags, for the purpoſe of 
. where, and turn the r 


Water! is _ common. n-drink of the Tirrars 
ol Kaſan; with which even the · rich are ſatis- 
fied : , ſometimes they drink milk, tea, and 


broths. It is very rare that any of them keep $ 


horſes enough for the purpoſe of uſing mare's 
milk. They cannot diſpenſe with tea; but 
thein manner of Preparing. i it is very different 
 from.oprs. They boib it in gpen pots with 
milk and water; and, :; | 


hot out of china or.) wooden cups. 


W cn aig nan GG. 
liquors ;; conſequently-wine, ſpirits, and beer: 


nevertheleſs, the Tartars, as well as the 
greateſt part of the nations of the world, find a 


certain pleaſure in intoxication; hence it is, 


that many of them are not very ſerupulous 
24 D 2 i | On 


er haying ſeaſoned, 
it with butter and ſalt, they Arink it quite 
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on this head, and think a ſmall tranſgreſfion 


of the law in this particular can never be a 
fatal crime. But all of them without ex- 
ception, and without the dread of com- 
mitting the ſmalleſt fault, make uſe of mead #, 
The common ſort of this liquor is made of 
oatmeal, flour, and honey, fermented' toge- 
ther, and then put into a ſolution of honey, 


dituted with ſeven times its own quantity of 


hot water. The mead thus prepared, they 
fill up the caſk with the f6hurion of honey as 
they draw it for uſe ; ſo that'if laſts them a 


long time. Their eiran is another kind of 


mead, made of honey, whey, and wild 
cherries „ beaten together +, They have, 
moreover, an intoxicating liquor called by them 


balbuſan, compoſed of yeaſt, meal, and hops, 


which they put by to ferment. All of them, 
men and women, rich and poor, ſmoke to- 
bacco in the greateſt ipmginable exceſs, | 


The Tartars of Kaſan, as dts as moſt of 


the Mohammedan Tartars , are very = 


E . 


* Ale bab, in their language. 
+ crete Pumila, Linn 


both 
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both among one another and towards 
ſtrangers, Their manner of ſalutation is by 
mutually taking hold of boch the hands, and 
ſaying, while they graſp them in each other, 
Salom Malikom, Peace be -with thee ! to 
which the other replies, Malikom Salom, 2 
With thie he peace! It is not their e 
theſe occaſions to uncover the head. | 


-Nnly a ſmall aumpeęr eyen of the rich ſleep 
upon feather beds the uſual manner is to put, 
2 piece gf felt or garpeting upon the bench 


which goes round the rom, and ſo, lie down © | 


upon it, Very few of them have pillows, 
and they never take gff all their elqaths. 


when, they „ err, „ e eis 


Wert 37 : 40. 345-4: 
The Koran _enjoins. am. 3. gleantineſs 
which they carry to exceſs. They are obliged | 
to waſh themſelves all over ſeveral times 
eyery gays and, for fear of contracting any 
impurirr by; the natural excretion of urine, 
they perfgrm this act fitting on their. heels, 
They n e many one pals at. - 
nine N95 de | 
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2h78907 e Daa ad vas. £10 om f 
'Theywdtiitnonly maler fourimichls aiday;; at 

Wich- tiftir bench ſerves het fr tuble and 

okairyz fer on this they plats themſelves 

wund the ans, each perſon ittiug on bis 

+ Tg het" ifcen Ws tiental anner! They mako 

blut and ſay Ear the mne by 
end of all r make; 


II Ge Fabhilies' of Mone tlät ute in'6aſy 
citoumſtances tlie wornen lodge and ent apart, 
The women of fathidts are covered with! 2 
Veil whenever they ap peut in the Itreets; and 
even at home they never are viſible! utileſy 
when the huſband means to do'thehonours of 
his houſe, and to ſhew-'a very particular rev 
ſpect to his gueſts. The lower rank of women 
| auc cats are Jeſs retired; anfiek 4bbut 


ay,” y „J + bong os 05 7113 Varl 775 "4 1 1 
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e e capita b1oeerirt are 


held in great  veneratibti/ #Hod# the Tartats; 


and as the beard/turins grey 'very "early in life 
with then, ahſchata! or gieysbtar® is af 
rn title which they confer upon ſuch 


as aſe Or and moe They are fond of 


aſking | 
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king advice of theſe akſehakak, 3 
matters · of marriage, or any other ſubject of 
negacistion. Fhey ſupply. the place of | 
have always: preference and: prece- 

We e ne £5508 in all diſputes. 
tri 17 90 205 (1X2 211 

„ vel 1 e n of po- 
lygamy, ſo that the faithful take no more tham 
four wives; who all enjoy the ſame riglits, huv-· 
ing, each a claim to the careſſes of the huſ- 
bend in turn. In marrying. they cotiſult their 
intereſt and the principles of ccοον⁰, 
though they negle& not the inducements 
which pleaſure affords. The purchaſe and 
maintenance of wives is expenſive, and deve 
ral. women in a houſe together diſturb the 


poace of the family; for which reaſon: the 


greatelF.. part have but one wife, the rich! 


often take two, ſome go ſo far as three. bur 


very few will venture upon four. The cuſ- 
tem id to marry à ſecond wife as ſoon as the 
former: ceaſes to be young and fils in the 
power to pleaſe; nevertheleſs ſhe remains the 
principal wife, though the ne one is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ted and "Iv of the 
84 12. 25 Fung huſband, 


4s 
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huſband, and o of the reſt that ſucceed, 


: Merchants, whoſe buſineſs calls them from 


city to city, maintain a wife at every Place 
where they have a houſe. Whenever one 


of theſe wives follows amorous intrigues at 


the expence of her ambulatory ſpouſe, he 


gives her up to the gallant, and takes to him- 
{elf another. The author knew a Ghivinfian 
at Orenburg who had thus diſpoſed of his 
eighth wife, and was already promiſed to 2 
ninth. Farhets arg thought guilty of a fin 
in withholding their ſons long from wedlock; 
but many of them commit a feal crime by a 
contrary cuſtom in marrying them while they 
are but boys. Notwithſtanding the great 
authority which parents have over their 
children, it ſeldom happens that they force 
their daughters into a une to 0 er oy 
are averſe, "6 62 075 C245 : 


8 RET Vee kiyou or Gale: has, alked a 


4 


: girl of her father, he cofnmiſhons a marriage-- 


broker to ſtipulate exactly the lahm, or pur- 


chaſe of the fair one. It is paid in cattle, 


money, and cloaths. All the kinds of cattle 
ars reckoned > whence ariſes the 


ſaying 


trothed coſt” — "aokdas: In the go»: 
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eying among chem, that che lylun ores! 


vernments of Kaſan and Orenburg the b 


is ſeldom under the value of 20 rublea, ind | 


ſometimes it amounts to g However, che 


bride brings a portion, which amounts ſome- 


times to a quarter, were e ee 
nnen coſt. i c 109 beriet 
3/fi, ne 0863-92011 ien £103; frento! 
The eſpouſals conſiſt in a publie declara- 
tion of the agreement made between the con- 
rating parties, and then à moula repente 2" 
prayer. The kalym is aſterwards paid by 


man pays his court to the fair · ne, and __ 
I | 01.41 A. 


7 ach: Hi 98 iel ldd 


The marriage ceremonies. ae title nc 


inſtalments; while this time elapſes, the young 


7 
F 


cording to circumſtances," and chiefly ac- 
cording to thoſe. of fortune. However,-1t ĩs 
the general method among the Tärtars that 


the lady muſt firſt deſpoil the little centre of 


love of all its native This ceremony 


among the e is performed the 


rening pete by we women who ſhave _ circum- 
Py KERR ference 


A ; þ [ 5 : Pl 
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fetahes with ramors but thoſe of a higher . 


rank have learned hot to-progure'a-corrofive 


or dil. 1 Is applied im the bath three or four 
times ſuoceſſively i dt /a now: growth,appears,, 
tboy repeat the ſame! operation- Many, to 


rid themſelves of the inconveniegee of per. 
forming this requiſite more than once, mag- 


naniuſly tear up iallfby tht ron The 


herſeif with! a veil, and her female oompa - 


mens come to deplore With Her the approach 


ing alteration: of her tate... A couple of men 
ſing ta hymn: on: natrimony, the burden · of 


which is to recommend this union as the moſt. 


deſirable thing in the world. Then they 
make tt agil fit- donn: on 1 carpet, and 
carry Heri hub ãnto. the: g/oung: man's houſe, 
whore, che rie & tobe petformed/ eee 
thercnew em vclaflons ape aſſambled- mo eee ee 
0 211099 2 Dil odr frogtb 3132 Tino yh: | 
rat the celtBratiognof hes. 1 the 
monlz:afks the e gquhether they have 


Ter 07 FFF 
r uſe it likewiſe to ſhorten their . 80 
taken 


intent named bug, compoſed of 
obpiment cand quick · lime mixed: with water 


1 7 > 
. 1 9 
. 


mer 1 8 which theyranfiver that they are ſo 
ceolyed;: and thut all rhei requiſites have been 
adhuſted detween chem: The moula repeats 
4 prayer and: e enen 
Dear een 938 2 ee 4 nf 


#4 ' — a 

1 «- oe 5 „e. 125 wh 7, W209 3 . 4 
5 + 326, * Þ + * 14 * y A F 1 : 17 2 wo 

Sucks 8 : * n ory 19% aL 


The toſs of viewbbing! 8 em 
preliminaries being reckoned great re- 
proach: young huſband WhO does nt mind 
ſetreey on this head, on not fitding the teſti- 
monlals thereof the mext morning, or by pre- 

renting not eto have found them may by this 
means obtain am augmentation of nn 
from the pareuitso b, D D ονννẽee 
v1 bled e amis ebned on: 430457 dai Ani 

The nuptial entertainments are accams« 
panied with mufic and dancing, which often 
lat for veral dapodygcofively. The kobas is 
an in ſtrumem peculiar: to: ther: a ſorti aß 
violin, opem at wp, in thapeſfomewhat like @ 
gondola; huvimg tied firings made of hair, and 
vb played upon with s fiddieftick,. by means of 
which; ant being properly touched by the 
fingers, it produtes the different notes. This 
| amen, is much leſs ſonorous a well as 
leſs 


; \ 
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eatgut, is alſo in uſe amongſt the Tartars, 
The ſongs of the Tartars of Kaſan, and thoſe 
who take after them, are commonly compaſed 
in blank verſe, but are very poetical and full 
of expreſion. The levers compare each 
other to the ſweet crane and the tender turtle, 
and preſent- them with: their eyes, their eye 
brows, G The Tartarian melody is of 


' the martial kind. Men and women, for the 
mioſt part, dance ſeparately. Thoſe of the 


former ace briſk and lively, but the dances of 
the females are compoſed only: of- flow and 
railing ſteps, with” the hands always held be; 
| ſore the face, 2 5 7s 1292 19 x13 GUT 811 T 
m3 dans bas ont: dive bei 

at Sterillty it a enn eee wife, ape 
cially when the huſband has more than one; 
in that caſe, the barren man is always 
deſpiſed by thoſe chat have, children. A 
lying · in waman is impure till the return of 
the cuſtomary ſigns af health, at which period 


3 the purifies herſelf by baths and prayers. 


The ney-horn, Whether amel or female, 


muſt 


8 514 


e vw. 
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muſt be carried within ſeven days to che 
moula, who whiſpers a prayer into its eat, 


it a name, and then prays aloud.“ The 


prieſt almoſt always gives the child the name 

of the lunation or month in which it is 
born: by this means the whole nation would 
have but thirteen names for men and women 


among them, if the father did not take care ; 


to give the child the additional one of ſome 
relation; 4 ceremony never 1 at” fa 
Ove ene ee, e 


* 
1 


e or the Amed of: — 
performed between the age of 6 and 15, by 


an abdal, or man whoſe bufineſs it is to eir- j 


eumciſe. This is not accompanied by any 


religious ceremony. The abdal goes about 


the towns and villages to circumeiſe the little 
Tartars; and in every place the rich pay for 
the poor : becauſe, it being a great ſhame to 
be uncircumciſed after the age of Erben 

chere is 6. pre 1 in 2 85 act we ag. 


The dent viſit foch as are aeg 
fick, and make them ſay their prayers. 


The re of both ſexes are waſhed, 
6 and 


4 
e 4 * 
> * - a wo : 
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as TARTAR: NATIO Ns. 
and then wrapped in alinen or cotton winding. 
| ſheet, in ſuch a manner that only the. face 
is ſeen; in this. ſituation they ſprinkle it with 
a ſolution of camphire. This done, the prieſt 
ties a lahel upon the breaſt of the deceaſed, 
with this ſentence in Arabic written on it: 
Were is a „ eee bis 


| Their 8 are ma 3 
or kabyr, and are always without, the villages, 
and unincloſed. Men only attend the fu- 
neral: the body is carried in a, coffin, with 
the head. format, but is put in the earth 


4 8 » 


feet deep, and 8 made 5 the north- 
weſt to.the ſouth-eaſt with a ſpace on one fide 
within it. In this little cavern they place the 
body in ſuch a manner that none of the earth 
thrown-in,to-fill. up the grave may. touch it; 
for they Think that in 2 very ſhort, time after 
che interment twp angels come to lead the 
dead to judgement. After the inhumation, 
the moula ſays prayers, and the ground is 
replaced. For the three firſt days it is not 
lawful to make a fire in the; houſe of the at 
; ceaſed. 


— 


ö one ole ao. 
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ceaſed, During the: foyr. Guſt weeks ſolemn 
prayers muſt he ſaid twice a day for the de- 
ceaſed, from a belief phat his trial is tranſacted 
within that ſpage. One paſſage in their ritual 
for this occaſion, is; O Gad, give him not over 
uno bell, _ Wen d him into 

n N COTTON 28115 1 


Th W 20 os 
3 36h 1724 


The rich diſtinguiſh — graves of their 
family by exefting. a little hut of balls, or 
by placing ſtones raund them; others put 
others again place a large ſtone at, the head on 
which they carve an epitaph, or ſometimes 
they content themſelves with writing the 
reſemblance.of the:ſignature the deceaſed was 
accuſtomed to uſe. Phe ſplendid times are 
paſt in which the ſtately -mauſoleym was 
erected to their deall. The inſcriptions, whe- 
ther in the Tartazian-or. Arabian tongue, con- 
tain the name and quality of che perſon, the 
year of is death, und ſatme _ ſentence. 
For example: „ bak 

r 53 uc erer 
This Epitaph 
ts -placed for- 


SEL ISA 


— 
— 


OE CENT KATIONS, 
Ma Minka Artſof, 
213 101 "60: &7 „ain ithe | on 

aſe 12/0 -tx72th Year *. 
$15 aaa. 1 y man is mortal: 


Sod only is eternal. 


. The Prophet faith, 
He that . God, and abſtains from Sin, 


Hath ITY for his neareſt kinſman. 


Near the river Deen, in the nelokboue. 


hood of Oufa, is a ſepulchral chapel, with a 
Kone way an ws of _— this 1s the 


Ghas | Houfyum Byathz 
| Learned in all the Laws, 
And =. 
A x Judge bs the Rutes of Juſtice 
Is dead 
To thee we make our Prayer, 
Il) u odu only God! 
. To have Compaſſion upon him, 
—_— 
To n him thy F avour 


TS e. of the Hogyra. 
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By the 
Remiſſion of his Sins. 
Ne died 
ae 
In the 7th Night of the Sacred Month. 
He laboured, 
e 
Would have continued his Labours ; 
But Death came, 
Who fruſtrates the Deſigns of Men. 
None of us 
Shall live here eternally. 
Let every one, 
On beholding this Tomb, 
a ew 
His laſt Hour. 


Without entering into the detail of all the 
Mohammedan doctrines and opinions, it wil! 
only be neceſſary to ſhew the accuſtomed ce- 
remonies and general belief of the followers 
of Mohammed in the Ruſſian empire. Even 
a moderate degree of zeal in matters of re- 
ligion is held to be a mortal ſin; therefore 
every village has its medſched, or chapel, 
the ſervice of which is celebrated by one or 
Voz, H. E more 
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50 TARTAR NATIONS. 
more prieſts. In their cities the moſques are 
ſpacious and neat, but without any orna- 
ment: there is an elevated place in them, 
where the Koran 1s read and explained. The 
floor of the moſque is always covered with 
carpets; and before the door is a ſmall veſti- 
bule where every perſon leaves his ſhoes on 
entering the houſe of prayer. The medſcheds 
of ſmall villages are poor little huts badly 
conſtructed; and inſtead of a ſteeple they 
have a gallery at the top, from whence the 
ſexton calls the people to their devotions. 
The clergy is compoſed of agouns, or high- 
prieſts; moulas, or prieſts; abyſſes, or 
ſchoolmaſters; and of mou- aſtzins, or ſextons. 
One of their agouns has his ſeat at Kaſan, 
another at Tobolſk, and a third at Aſtrachan. 
The eccleſiaſtics have no ſettled revenue, 
though their functions bring them in ſome- 
thing; but the moulas are often obliged to 
follow commerce, or learn ſome mechanical 
trade, to gain a living by. 


According to their belief, a Mohammedan 
renders himſelf impure by touching a 
dead body, by eating unclean food, by 

| coition, 
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coition, by all the natural excretions, and 
by many other actions. On the other hand, 
bathing and prayer are efficacious in purffy- 


ing the polluted body; piety and good 


works are meritorious of heaven. They have 
| ſeveral ways of bathing z the moſt common is 
by ſimply waſhing themſelves ; and, in de- 
fault of water, they rub their hands with 
earth or ſand, - Their good works confift - 
chiefly in giving alms and faſting. - They 
keep 205 faſting days in the year, on which 
they are obliged, not to eat only ſuch and ſuch 
things, but to take neither meat nor drink of 
any kind till the ſun be ſer. ; 


The Tartars are firmly perſuaded that the 
deſtiny of every man is fixed and inevitable, - 
and that the angel of death calls him at his 
appointed hour; a belief that very much 
ſupports them in adverſity, and ſecures them 
from ſuicide; - The Tartars ſubje& to the 
empire of Ruſſia have no monks amongſt 
them; but numbers indulge a piety bordering 
on enthufiaſm, They imagine that by piety 
it is poſſible to become a faint, and that de- 
parted. ſaints receive the prayers of the 

E 2 ling; 
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living; for which feaſon they hold their 
tombs in great veneration, and attribute 


to them ſeveral miraculous virtues. Many 
of theſe tombs of different Tartarian faints 


are ſeen in the deſert of the Kirguiſeſians, 
near Ghiva, among the ruins of Boulymer, 
and eſpecially at Turkoſtan. Their religious 
feſtivals are regulated by the lunations ; ſuch 
as Moulit bairan, the anniverſary of the birth 
of Mohammed, Kourban bairan, Romaſan, 


| and many others. 


Five times of adoration are obſerved every 


day, to which they are called ftom the top of 


the turrets of their moſques by the ſexton, 


who fings their creed : There is but one God; 
and Mohammed is bis Prophet. They very 


rarely neglect any of theſe times of prayer; 
büt if any one be hindered he fails not to 


obſerve them privately, at the riſing and 


ſetting of- the ſun, in his houſe ; or in open 


air if, be be on a journey, On this occaſion 


he takes off his ſhoes ; or at leaſt ſpreads his 
coat upon the ground, and fits: croſs-legged 
upon it while he makes his prayer. Nothing 


is able to interrupt them in their devotions, 


4 which 
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which they always perform with the moſt 
fervent piety; turning their face towards 
Mecca, or if at home towards the word 
AiLa. This is the great name of the Moſt 
High, which every man writes up in ſome 
part of his room. The five univerſal ado- 
rations are, Namal bandal, the prayer ſaid at 
the riſing of the ſun; Namal biſchni, that 
about noon ; Namal digat, that in the after- 
noon ; Namal ſchan, that in the evening; and 
| Namal Raſſan, the prayer repeated in the 
night-time ; each of which laſt half an hour, 
Before going to chapel the Tartars bathe at 
home, and afterwards put on their ordinary 
dreſs. Every one, as has been above ob- 
ſerved, takes off his ſhoes on entering the 
chapel ; the rich in prayer time put on a 
Iſchalma or Turkiſh turban; the agouns 
wear them always, and the moulas keep on 
their common cap * the functions of 


the moſques. 


The prayers of the Tartars are in the 
Arabic language, and performed with' the 
moſt ardent devotion ; every one holding a 


roſary 1 in his hand, by which he marks his 
E 1 | petitions, 
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petitions. The prieſt fits croſs-legged upon 
his heels facing the congregation; he recites 
the prayers in a ſoft and- pathetic tone of 
voice, and the aſſembly repeats them, or 
anſwers Amin / to each. When the word 
ALLA is pronounced every one heaves a pro- 
found ſigh, ſtops his ears, and puts his hands 
over his eyes and beard, as if ſenfible of his 
unworthineſs to hear the glorious name, and 
to lift up his eyes towards Heaven. During 
the prayers that are addreſſed to the tutelary 
angels they throw their eyes about them to 
the right and left. In the other parts of the 
ſervice they ſit upon their heels, riſe up often, 
make a profound inclination of the body, re- 
maining a long time in that attitude, and at 


times proſtrate themſelves with their faces 
upon the earth. | 


| They a themſelves before they take an 
oath ; then, ſtriking the Koran three times 
againſt their breaſt, they pronounce theſe 


words : —_ thy . —_ me, oy” I make a 
Tol 2 4; | 


THE 


THE TOURALINZES. 


HE Tartarian conquerors having ſub- 
dued Siberia in the XIIIth century 


wy a colony; on the eaſtern extremity of 


mount Oural, nearly about the middle of that 
vaſt chain. This colony, eſtabliſhed in a 


mountainous country, covered with foreſts, 


and in the neighbourhood of the Vogouls, I 


perceived the neceſſity of building fixe 


dwellings a long time before the other co I} 
lonies found themſelves obliged to take the 5 
ſame method. A ſettled and permanent re- 


fidence, or city, is called Toura in the Tar- 
tarian language; and hence this colony re- 
ceived the name of Tourali or Tauralinzi, 
eſtabliſhed people, - or people ſettled in a 
town: the appellation remained afterwards, 
and at length they adopted it themſelves, 


From their arrival in Siberia to the pre- 


« ſent time, they have conſtantly occupied the 


— lying between the rivers Tauda and 


E 4 | Jet. 
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Jet, extending on both ſides the Toura, to 


Which they have given their own name, from 


the frontiers of the Vogouls, in the high 
mountains, as far as the mouth of Tours, 
which opens in the left bank of the Tobol. 
The country of the Touralinzes is moun- 
tainous, but on the fide of the laſt mentioned 
river there are conſiderable plains, and a great 
number of fertile fields and foreſts. T/chingui 
roura, i. e. the city of Tſchingui, was the 
place of their firſt eſtabliſhment. In proceſs 
of time, the name of this city was changed 
to that of Tioumen, which a confiderable 
town that the Ruſſians have built in its ſtead 
retains to this day, At the time that Yermak* 
made himſelf maſter of this people in the year 
1 560, their * Mourſa 8 held 


* Vermak was a kay. who, at the head of ſome 
thouſand Koſaks of the Don, pillaged the cities on 
the borders of the Volga and the Caſpian ſea. He 
penetrated into Siberia, and took poſſeſſion of the ſe- 


veral cities; but, finding his power, inſufficient to 


maintain them, he made an offer of his conqueſts to 
the Tzar Ivan Vaſſilievitſch, and defired his affiſtance, 
Vermak, befides this ſuccour, obtained a pardon 
from the Tzar for himſelf and his people: fince , 
which time the e have retained poſſeſſion of 
Bideria. e 


hi 
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his reſidence at Toura, a more modern town, 
and built higher up than the former on the 
river of that name. The Ruſſians rebuilt it 
in the year 1600, and preſerved its ancient 
name, though the Tartars of theſe parts call 
it likewiſe Vepantſchina. At preſent the 
Touralinzes occupy a very conſiderable 
ſlabode of their own near Tourinſk, oppoſites 
the city on the left bank of the Toura. A 
good number are fixed at Tourinſk, and 
not fewer at Tioumen. The reſt live in 
villages diſperſed on the fides of the Toura, 
and in foreſts on the banks of the ſeveral little 
rivers which run into it. Several Ruſſian 
villages are interſperſed among them, but 
their = is not conſiderable, | 


Among the "Tartar citizens ſettled in 
Toura and Tioumen, are ſeveral Bougharians 
and Tartars of Kaſan, who follow the cuſtoms 
and religious tenets of their brethren at 
Kaſan, from whom they are not diſtin- 
guiſhable either in their manners or their 
dreſs: their cuſtoms, their œconomy, their 
family. life, are in every reſpect the ſame; for 
an account of chem ; therefore, the reader is 

| | referred 
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referred to the preceding diviſion that . 
to the Tartars of _ 


' The e of Toura are the un- 
mixed deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants 
of theſe countries; they appear even to form 


az particular race, though abſolutely ignorant 


of their own origin. They are diſtinguiſhed 
from the other Tartars by their exterior, 
being large of perſon, robuſt, and ſomewhat 


luſty, a large head, and ſtrong lineaments, 


bordering a little on the Kalmouks. They 
have generally black hair, lank, and ſcanty: 
are of an honeſt, laborious, docile, and timid 
character; and in their manners leſs poliſhed 
and leſs cleanly than the Tartars of Kaſan. 


. . Their villages are ſmall, few of them con- 
taining more than about ten farms. In the 
Tartarian tongue theſe villages are called 
aouls, but the Ruſſians call them qourii. 
Their houſes are ſmall, made of balks, and 


in their conſtruction reſemble thoſe of the 


Tartars of Kaſan, which indeed is the general 
method among all the Tartars; an open ante- 


chamber, which ſerves for a ſtore-Toum, a 
5 ſtable, 
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ſtable, or other purpoſes, as cireumſtances 
require. Their funiture confiſts of very few. 
things, and their whole manner of living is 
dirty and diſagreeable. 


They all cultivate ſome ſmall fields, gene- 
rally poſſeſs a little flock, which they prefer 
to agriculture, and for the moſt part keep 
bees. In winter they almoſt all follow:the 
chace, and attend the fiſhery : in the former 
purſuit they faſten to their feet little boards, 
very thin, in length of 8 feet, and 7 or 8 
inches broad, turned up at the extremities, 
and covered with the ſkin of the feet of the 
rein- deer or elk; with theſe ſhoes they go 
lightly over the ſnow. Their women are em- 
ployed in like occupations with the Ruſſian 
women, -whoſe houſewifry and manner of life 
they every day imitate more and more. 


The Touralinzes earn an abundant ſub- 
ſiſtence by the ſeveral trades they exerciſe'; 
and yet they never amaſs any great wealth. 
They are taxed at the rate of two ſables a 
head for the males alone; inſtead of which a 
man may pay twenty.ermine ſkins, if he finds 


6 
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it more convenient, and even theſe they are 


allowed to ſell and to pay the tax with a part 
of the produce. 


The national 8 is the Tartarian, yet 
moſt of them ſpeak likewiſe the Ruſſian. 
Having no ſchools, they have formed to 
themſelves a wretched dialect, mixed with a 
great number of Ruſſian and Vogoul terms. 


The dreſs both of men and women is a 
mixture of Ruſſian and 'Tartarian, with 
many variations of their own; it is al- 
ways, however, poor and mean. That of the 
women is copied moſtly after the taſte of the 
Tartars, and that of the men after the Ruſſian. 
Their cookery is in the Tartarian ſtyle, 
but they love the Ruſſian drinks. They 
all chew tobacco almoſt the whole day 
long. 


The religion of Mohammed was heretofore 
that of the Tartars of Toura, as it is of the 
Tartar- citizens at preſent; but the Tartar- 
villagers were baptized in the years 1718, 
a 1719; and 1720, by the care of Philotheus 
| archbiſhop 
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archbiſhop of Tobolſk. As their Mohamme- 
dan ſchools were ſuppreſſed at the ſame time, 
they have loſt by degrees the arts of reading 
and writing; and it is very uncertain whether 
there be one amongſt them at preſent capable 
of either. Their ſcattered huts together 
with their poverty have been great obſtacles 
to their inſtruction by the Greek clergy, in- 
ſomuch that almoſt all of them have wan- 
dered into the paths of ignorant and ſuper- 
ſtitious ſectariſts, who. know not themſelves 
what they ought to believe or do. Circum- 
ciſion is no longer practiſed among them 
neither do they any more eat horlſefleſh ; 
yet, in conformity with the Mohammedans, 
they abhor pork, and the other ſorts of 
food declared in their law to be unclean. 
They faſt and- keep meagre days ſometimes by 
the precepts of one religion, and ſometimes 
by thoſe of the other. 


At preſent no man is allowed to have any 
more than one wife at a time, whom he mar- 
ries without any hope of being able to part 
with her. The wife is bought after the manner 


ol the Mobemmedans, and they are to be 
obtained 


\ 
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obtained at a very reaſonable price, becauſe 
the people are poor, and -becauſe the mono- 
gamy to which they are bound leaves plenty 
of young women in readineſs for huſbands, 
'The common price of a girl is between five 
and ten rubles, and thoſe that have not ſo 
much money may have a wife at any time 
in exchange for a horſe. . If a perſon ſhould 
; give ten rubles, together with a horſe, or a 
few ſheep and ſome cloaths, he is thought to 
have been very extravagant; and his lady 


muſt be a perſon far above the common 
rank. 6 


\ 
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\ IBERIA and the country about the river 


Tobol was the principal ſeat of the 


Tartars before the Ruſſians added that vaſt 
territory to their empire. The ancient capi- 
tal was Sibir, a city at that time ſituated on 
the right-hand ſhore of the river Irtiſch, 16 
verſts below the preſent city of Tobolſk. 
When Yermak had penetrated as far as the 


Irtiſch in the year 1582, and driven from 


thence the kan Koutſchoum, actual ſovereign 
of Siberia, Sibir was demoliſhed, and the 
Tartars of thoſe parts were for the moſt part 
_ diſperſed abroad. If one may form a judge- 
ment from the ruins of Sibir, we may ſuppoſe 
it to have reſembled the Bougharian cities, 
that the houſes were built of unbaked bricks, 
and that it had the form of a fortified camp. 


In 1587, the government of Ruſſia, inſtead of 


the ruined Sibir, cauſed Tobolſk to be 
built, the preſent capital of Siberia, juſt at 
the confluence of the Tobol with the Irtiſch, 


The 
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The preſent Tartars of Tobolſk are deſ- 
cended from the antient Tartars of Siberia 
who remained in their country. They take 
their name from the Tobol, both ſides of 
which they dccupy, as well as the borders 
of ſeveral ſmall rivers that fall into it, from 
the frontiers of the country of the Kirgui- 
ſians to the mouth of the Tobol. But we 
muſt take care not to confound this people 
with the Tartars ſettled in the city of Tobolſk, 

or with the Tartars of the Irtiſch; for the 
former are the deſcendants of a Bougharian 
colony, and the others are partly Barabinzes; 
as, for example, thoſe of Tara : and another 
ſettlement is compoſed of Bougharians. 


The villages of the Tartars of Tobolſk 
| contain from 10 to 50 farms, and their num- 
ber may ſomewhat exceed 4000 males, Their 
exterior and whole conſtitution reſemble the 
Touralinzes ſo much, that theſe two people 
muſt originally have been of the ſame race. 
However, as the Tartars of Tobolſk are ſtill 
attached to Mohammedaniſm, whilſt the 
Touralinzes are baptized, this difference in 

| their 
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; their principles renders : them, Kai diſtin- „ 
% didi ANY, refs ee v4 =_— 
Their habitation”! are inferior | to hats of 


the Tartars of Kaſan, but better than thoſe of 2 


the Touralinzes; ; the ſame obſeryation holds = 
good of their furniture. The open country _ 
which they inhabit might be advantageous | 


for cattle, but a ꝑeſtilential air which fre- 3 
quently i infeſts all the confines of the Irtiſch 5 WE 
and the Tobol often deſtroys their horſes and | 
oxen 2, and the being liable to theſe diſaſtrous 

events has effectually diſcouraged them from 

cultivating this part of rural cxcanomy- All 

theſe. Tartars are huſbandmen, though none 

of them plough more than three de/2ttines * * of 9 
land a· piece; and, ag they do. not abound 1 
with game, and bees do not ſucceed well with 1 
them, this people are, : not wealthy. Their 
women, who all of them follow, weaving, ei⸗ 

ther of linen or clath, make uſe of the ſame 

fort of frames as the Tartars of Orenbu rg 
who inhabit the banks of the Oural : the 4 


* A deſettine with them is an extent of 60 fa- 
thom (or more : properly the ſpace between the extre- 
mities of a man's fingers when his arms are s extended), 
and 40 broad, I 

* 
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= | conſtruction of theſe ol is "ſimple, but 
| | the work Proceeds but ſlowly in n them. Their 
5 taxation is moderate, paid in coin; for 
which reaſon they go under the denomination 
of the taxed Tartars, to diftinguiſh them from 
thoſe WHG Perform military fer vice in the cꝛ- 

5 pacny of Koſaks in : Hel of weir tribute. 
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_ A the Ned Nes are Mobamme. 
x | dans, they adhere to the manners of their 
| forefathers in the tetets of thelr religion, in 
S |. . "cleantlidd; and in the education of their 
children; ſo that they: reſemble! altogether 
the poorer fort of the "Tartar e of 
Kaſan? the habits; £64, and cuſtom 3, of 
| theſe rivo people are exackly the ſatue. "Tie 
5 poverty Perinits the m net to indulge i in lux- 
ury and debauchery E und the reaſon that fen 
men have mote than 686 174 Is, that 4 m- 

4 | riggeable rt ferch&Fom0 40 50 rubles. 
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The FARTARS of ronsk. 
7E muſt — the Tartars 58 
Tomſk from the Tartarian colony 

which occupies one ſlabode of the city of 

Tomſk ; for theſe latter, as well as the Tartars 

of Tobolſk and Tara, are a Bougharian colony. 

The Tartars of Tomfk, properly ſo called, 

dwell on both ſides of the Tom and of the 

ſeveral * rivers that fun into it: their ſettle- 
ments extend from the mountains of Kouſbeak, 
above and below the city of Tomſk, to the 
nouth of the Tom in the right hand bank of 
the Oby. Fheſe Tartars divide themſelves into 
four volofts, of which Fſchaty or Tſatſki is 
the moſt conſiderable. Each voloſt compre- 

hends thirty villages, among which are ſome 95 

| Ruſſian.” Since the numbering. of them 'in 

1 t760 each OE ors a tax for 4 439 males. 5 


| The-Ggure; cats, and Wan of 


this pools veel, reſemble thoſe of the, 
| 12 Tartars 
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| Tartars of Tobolſk ; and every circumſtance 
' renders it probable that the Tartars. of 
Tomſk, thoſe of Tobolſk, and the Toura- 
Imzes, are the iſſue of the ſame horde. Agri- 
culture is not much followed by them; they 


Prefer cattle, and moſt of them have a fer 


| hives of bees. The mountains of Kouſnezk 
covered with foreſts are favourable to the 


chace, which they. do not, neglect. They 


pay their tribute in ſkins of elks and eng] or 
* 88 chuſe 1 * e 4 hos 1 8 FT 
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The Ln of ther ar is 99" fg with that 


of the Tartars of Tobolſk and the Tartar 


villagers of Kaſan. The dreſs of the women 
differs but little from that of the, females 
of Kaſan. The taſtar is a part of their 
common dreſs, being a large linen veil. 
When dreſſed they wear a little cap of 
ſome rich ſtuff, and on the top of — 
another cap flatted and bordered w 


fur round the brim. The necks of — | 


ſhifts. are always embroidered in. different 


colours, and they wear ſtrings of glaſs- 
beads for ear- rings. The uſual tea of 


*. 
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trecta of Linnæus; it is of a' pleaſant red 
colour, is drunk en milk, 1 is a 
8 e aſtriogent. +4 < 225 


N is allowed among, them; 
but as they are not rich, they do not 
avail themſelves of the permiſſion. The 
handſomeſt woman never coſts more than 
50 rubles. The author was preſent at 


a wedding in the voloſt Tichatſki, and 


found the ceremonies. exactly ſimilar to 


thoſe of the Tartars of Kaſan. The 


bride, twenty years of age, not hand- 


ſome, but of a good complexion, coſt 


no more than a horſe and a holiday-gown 


for her mother; though the huſband, if 


we may judge from the number of his 
gueſts and the entertainment that he made, 


was far from being poor. A ſecond wife, 
however, if he were inclined to keep two, 
according to the aſſertion of the gueſts, ; 


would coſt him double that ſym, 


The Tartars of OS « omſk bury their 
dead in the neighbourhood of ſome foreſt, 
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jo TARTAR NATIONS. 
and commonly dpd over every grave a 
ä tf "dels; and, as theſe ſepulchral 
huts ate in the ſhape of their houſes, 2 
* ceremetery ſeen from a: diſtance has the ap. 
CE 
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OR ſeveral centuries the name of the 


Nogayans has been very eminent as 
one of the moſt confiderable hordes, which, 
hav ving mixed but little with the other Tar- 


tars, has undergone fewer alterations, and 
has never changed the place of its ſettlement, 


which has been ever ſince the XIIIth century 


in the ſteppes or deſerts on the northern ſide 


of che Euxine and the Caſpian ſea, and on 


the northern fide of Mount Caucaſus ; be- 


ſides ſeveral ſettlements to the weſt and north- 
welt of the Euxine ; in ſuch manner that they 


occupy i the lower part of the Volga, the 


rivers Terek, Kouma, and Kouban, the en- 
virons. of the Palus Maotis, the borders of 


the Tanais in the peninſula of Krimea, and 


the banks of the Boryſthenes and the 
Dnieſter, to the other fide of the Danube, 
The Nogayans are made up of a conſiderable 
number of hordes, ſome numerous, and 
others ſmall, ſeveral of which have frequently 


F 4 changed 
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* TARTAR NATIONS, 
changed their ſtation in the vaſt deſerts they 


| inhabit, and as often changed their name, 
one while taking that of che river of the 


place they ſtop at, at another that of the 


leader who heads them z and again at other 
þ Fires according to other circumſtances. 


There were Rill, remaining at the beginning 
of the preſent century a number of free 
Nogayans, who made their perambulatory 
courſes about the neighbourhood of the 


Yemba, in the wilderneſs of the Kirguiſians; ; 


but Ayouk, the famous kan of the Kal- 
mouks, drove them farther on towards the 


weſt, obliging them to fix the place of their 


retreat beyond the volga and the river Oural. 


Not long afterwards PETER THE Gnkar tranſ- 


planted them amongſt their brethren in the 
deſarts of the Kouma and Kouhan; and at 


the ſame time declared the Nogayan Tartars 
of the horde of Koundourof ſubjects of the 
Kalmouks with whom they remained. Du- 
ring the troubles that aroſe after the death of 
kan Ayouk, the Nogayans had ſo much to 
apprehend from the diſſentions of the Kal- 
mouks, that the hordes Dſchifanſki and 


Dſchams 


5 the Pnieſter and Danube, were likewiſe declared 


— 
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Dicharaboulaiſki took the reſolution of with- 
drawing themſelves; and, paſſing the Bo- 
ryſthenes, , put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the Ottoman Porte. In the laſt war 
between the Ruſhans and the Turks, in the 
year 1770, theſe two hordes returned'to their 


country; and thoſe of Vediſchkoul and of 
Akerman or Bielogorod followed their ex- 


ample. At preſent theſe four hordes lead a 
paſtoral or wandering life in the deſarts about 
the ſea of Auof, between the Tanais and the 
Kouban. They are reckoned at about 
70,000 bows, that is to ſay, ſo many men 
rab uſing the bow. | 

By the peace concluded in 1 774 boa 
Ruſſia and the Porte, the Sultan „ at the re- 
queſt of the court i Ruſſia, declared the 
Tartars of the horde of Krimea free and inde- 


pendent, together with their allies and tri- 
butaries, as well as the four hordes above- 
mentioned, who had put themſelves under 


the protection of che Krimea. At the ſame 


time the Tartars of Boundziak, with thoſe 


about the Black ſea from the Boryſthenes to 
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free and | independent. N evertheleſs, there 
are many, ſmaller hordes, on the borders of 
the Danube in Beflarabia that fill acknoy- 
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The Tartars of AR are thoſe of the 


a5 Fat — that are ſubjects of the empire of 
Ruſſia. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by Tourtovi, 
or Tartar citizens, Aoulni, or Tartar vil- 
- lagers, and Kaſchevi, or encamped Tartars, 
who live i in tents. The Vourtovi live in the 
city of Aftrachan ; i the Aoulni occupy fix 
villages in the environs of that city ; ; and the 
Kofchevi purſue their erratic courſes in the 
. neighbourhood of the Caſpian ſea, by the 

route of Kiſliair, At the conqueſt of Aſtra- 
chan the Nogayan citizens and villagers to- 
| gether amounted to the number of 25,000 


bows, or effective men : in the year 1715 


"there were ſtill 12, 00; but in 1 772, they 
N could count no more than 1200 families ; ; and, 
after adding the encamped Tartars all toge⸗ 
ther, they ſcarcely amounted to 2000 pots; 
7. e. ſo many families, their way being to 
reckon them by pots. The decreaſe of po- 
e is the effect of their frequent emi⸗- 


grations, 


— 
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rations,, ſometimes by whole families, to 1 


the Tartars of Caucaſus, to the Kiermeans, © 


andelſewhert ; the eneamped Nagayans more 
, who have often joined int 


with the Daſch eng = Manon x vin 


arg 
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paſtoral life along both the banks of the 
river Terek. They make about 6000 fa- 
milies, and are tributaty to ſeveral Kalmouk 


princes in Es un to Ruff. gers 


F 


| The Nogayans that + thay "hy | 


blages of Kaſai Aoul and of iNarons 


Aoul are in the '-confines of the different 


rivers which fall into the Kouban, and eſpe- 
cially the borders of the Laba. Theſe con- 
tain about 10, ooo pots or Families, and both 
people are governed by one prince. Theſe 
Nogayans are under the protection of Ruſſia: 

during the laſt war they exereiſed ſeveral hoſ- 
tilities againſt the Ruſſians; but, in 171, 


they returned to their obedience , and renewed 


their bangs tothitemplee, 


The 
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The | Horde ' of Koundourof purſue” thei 
| enrſderiigs; in the deſart of the Kalmouks on 
the banks Aghtouba, which is an arm of the 
Volga; they are reckoned to poſſeſs about 
1000 yourts or houſes. This horde was for- 
1 in en re to 8 . en but 4 
the Ruben eppes, 1 to eſtabliſh cheitſelves; in 
the deſarts of Soongaria, the Nogayans of 
| Koundourof ſet themſelves: at liberty, and 
ſought a refuge in the iſles of the Volga, a 
little below the fortreſs of Kraſnoyarſk. As 
by this proceeding th ey did not ſurrender 
themſelves as the property of the crown of 
Ruffia, they are ſuffered to enjoy their li- 
berty. Among the Tartars of Koundourof 
are many Bourouttian families of the great 
horde of the Kirguiſians, who in 1758 came 
with a troop of fugitive Soongarians to 
fix themſelves among the Kalmouks of 
the Volga, and from that time have eq. 
eee WN with them. e 
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0 theſe different Ter, many bench 
of Nogayans are diſperſed among che -other | 
Tartarb of the Ruſfian empire; / inſomuch 
that the whole number wt . yery 


| \ LSD Yao! TIO; SH nene 
As the Nogayit: who have cotitinved in 
the heritage of their anceſtors, have inter- 
thingled*very little with the other Turtürs ®, 
ak cher different hordes have preſerted: s 
great refemblance' to each other, 
Aifeover a little variety i in their anner 
of life.” Their perſon bears ſome reſemblanee 
with thut of the. Kalmouks, or perhaps ra- 
6 * of the yp Bohermians * their ſtatute is 1 
_ varidus that it *wonld” be diffctilt to piteh 
upon a tneany their completion? 18 fon, 
their eyes ſmall, their*look'wild, their ears 
lege, and thelt RP Bläck. ey ae bf a 
ay reftiperatheb? ut Tüdt“ im their rab- 
fels, . {phorant, Vilelesity⸗ Aeceitfüf, given do 
tapnle, Ha" lofc cheir Courige' rk ws keit 
teßttafek. From! this deſeriptibn be! Tartar 
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citizens of Aſtrachan muſt be excepted, 
whoſe intercourſe. ind mixture with other 
| Tartars have given them ap appearaneę more 

like. the characteriſtic of the nation; and 
they are nowile inferiop to the Tartar. citizens 
of Kaſan either in politeneſs and refinement of 
manners, in their way of life, or in the TO | 
neſs of their et Sheer. 
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5 Al dhe Nogayans ; ſpeak the Tur & 
49883 hut their ſchogls, excepting thaſe of 
Aſtrachan, re poor and miffrable where 
they have any; but, generally. ſpeaking; they 
have none at all; which is the regſon that in 
WW the. different bordęs we find fo many dif- 
ferent dialects, avd'geperally.yery bag. As 
to other knowledge, ther 3 3 trace ot 


Aachen is abſolupely, the. gung with tht of 
dhe Fartars, of. Kaſan.s,;.thoſe of the other 
'Nogayang are different indeed 3; however, ge- 


erally. Apcaking, they have preſeryed | fole 


of the ancient Tartarian conſtitution than 


| thoſe of 2 aber handed Their nobility 
is 


1 * wo? 1210 * 
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1s numerous, having different myrzas or 
| princes, feveral of whom were formerly very 
powerful; but as the greateſt part. of 1 1 


were ſevere and tyrannical, their ſubjecꝭs diſ- 
nn diminiſhed 
e ee 0 IR? fa wine 4: 


Beides the Tartars of. 5 are 
hordes'the individuals of which have a fixed 
abode; theſe inhabit che villages firuated 
on the Terek, the Kouban, and the Kouma, 
but the number is ſmall in compariſon, of the 
wandering Tartars. '; What. the | neighbour | 
nations call a volaſt and an uus, with theſe 
people is = taboun *; the elder, or- com- 
mander of the taboun, is called head or chief. 
Theſe tabouns, even although ey. thould 
conſiſt of wanderers, bear in their different 

| hordes: the name of aut, or Villages; of 

which chat of Kaſai; Aoul, before men- 
tioned n may ſerve for an example: on 
the contmoythe real —_ of Altraggnge 

* ne 2 20. A 00þ tl 
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Al iy Terms of Sy Ne and ſeveral 
. in different hordes are really tributary 
ſubjects of the Ruſſian empire; the other 

Tartars of theſe countries are fimply under 
- the protection of that power, governing 
_ themſelves by their own laws, and regulating 
their actions by their own inclinations and 


perſonal "intereſts, provided they commit oo 


hoſtility againſt Ruſſia and her allies, This 
perfect liberty is the cauſe of the difference 
obſervable in their characters. As there are 
knovm to be ſeveral turbulent and ungoverna- 
ble ſpirits among them, theſe protected co- 
lonies are obliged to give amati, that is, 
"hoſtages, taken out of their principal fa- 
milies. The Vaſaſchni, or tributary Tartars, 
are exactly on the ſame footing with thoſe we 
have ſpoken of above. The T artars of 
Aſtrachan, both citizens and villagers, pay a 
tax if ready money; the encamped Tartars 
work in the vineyards of the crown, and at 
other laborious employments. The Tartars 
of the city of Aſtrachan have the privilege of 
a peculiar court of jquſtice; but this Tartar 


juriſdietion has a Ruſſian aſſeſſor; whoſe 
15 6 buſineſs 


2 gon and nin. Sn HY ED, 


I C 
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| buſineſs it is to ſee that no judgement is ifſyed 
* contrary to the laws of the country. The 


Kalmouks, formerly maſters of the Tartarsof | 
Koundourof, never treated them in any degree 
2s ſlaves; and the moderate tribute they im- 
poſed upon them conſiſted only in cattle, 
butter, &c. The leſs powerful among the 
preſent Tartarian princes act in the ſame man- 
ner towards the little hordes that are under 
en. „ Fr TS oe 


The 8 . manner of ring of 
the Tartar citizens and. villagers of Aſtrachan 
ze the ſame with thoſe of the Tartars of 
Kaſan. They occupy a very conſiderable 
gde in the city of Aſtrachan, in which 
they have a magazine for goods, built of 
bricks, and ſeveral ſhops upon arches. Theſe 


Tartars carry on an important commerce FR 


with the Armenians, Perſians, Indians, 
Bougharians, &c. and their manufactories of 
Morocco leather, cottons, camblets, and filks 
thrive very much. In making ſoap they uſe 
the fat of ſea · dogs, caught in great numbers in 
the Caſpian, mixed with ſode, an alcaline aſh | 
from vegetables. The women ſpin cotton 

„ G6... 2: to 


! 


\ A 


for 3 or 4 rubles the pound. The agricul- 
ture of the villagers is for the moſt part con- 
ned to the culture of miller, for which the 
foil is peculiarly adapted. Garden“ ſtuff is 
their principal nouriſhment, with 8 55 
5 fpply the whole wy of Aſrachan: * 


1. Tee: 


Such of the Nodes as hes ſettled ha- 


| bitations in the hordes of mount Caucafus 


follow the manners of the Kabardins, except 
that their villages are not fo well conſtructed 
as thoſe of the latter. They never erect any 


ſolid and durable buildings; their houſes are 


poor, made of ſticks and bruſhwood filled up 
with clay, on which they beftow but little 
trouble becauſe they ſoon quit them to build 
new ones. The care of cattle they make 
their principal employment, i in which, how- 
ever, they do not ſucceed fo well as their va · 
gabond brethren. They ſow barter, ay, 
* _ and tobacco, 5 


* 7 * 1 


The yourts, or Bud of the | agdaing 


Nogayans, which they alſo call kibirkas, are 


A round, ſometimes hexagon, and 
'-** often 


5 t much good account that it batt ſells 
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| of the' Baſel irkins;: ie we aal pre- 


ſently ſpeßk of, both in fize and conſtruction. 
The Kelten is made of takes 'cloſe toge- 
ther, which arg renewed Tenn. 
The top is © lake clevated and open in the 


aimiffion/ of light. That that ue able line 
their hats with felt, and cover them with 


e eee The huts of the 


tameter; inf * nh with Veflice 


u not to be taken to pieces. Their roof 


„ of bent 

form a circle 

whoſe opening lets out Ty ſmoke and admits 

| telight: by way. of ornament they hang 
_ out of this hole à ra 


ſticks united at top, 


of different colours as 2 
miſerable ſubſtitute for a flag. To tranſport 


this hut they place it on a two-wheel cart in 
ſuch a manner that the wheels are hid 


within the hut. In the ſummer ſeaſon, when 
the habitation i is to-continue but a ſhort time 
in one place, it remains on its cart, and the 


Y family cat. and | feep! on the ground under it. 
5 "G's The 
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The rich have commonly two or more huts 
and carts, to which they ſometimes add little 


cloſets for ſleeping in; inſomuch chat when 
theſe Tartars are on the march;th ive the 


appeatance of a moving 


The vignette : at the head of; by; 1 
dur work gives an ekact .xe 


| theſe exrraordinayy "habirations. 


The bouſhold Fara of theſes =" 


nations is generally very mean; but that of 
the Nogayans is miſerable- even for a wan- 


dering people. Pots, veſſels of wood or ſkin, 


| bottles made of hollow gourds, a cart with 


two wheels, mars, felt tapeſtry, and a hatchet, 


compoſe nearly the ary nene. 5 


Their riches conſiſt i in \ cattle, hott oxen, 
Kalmouk and Ticherkeifian | : {Circaffian] 


ſheep. They tend their ſheep after the man- 


ner of the Kirguiſians; ; but el JEL | flocks are 
leſs numerous, conſequently. the Ne ogayans 
are poorer, and. the cauſes of. this are that 
their- meadows are: not ſo extenſive, and that 


the different hordes are for ever vexing and | 
* each other; to which may be added 


the 
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THE NOGAYAN' TARTARS. 85 
the heavy contributions they are laid under 
by their nobility and princes. A myrza, or 
prince' of this nation, is reckoned tolerably 
rich if he poſſeſſes 1000 horſes, 50⁰ ncats, 
2000 ſheep, 200 goats, and about 20 camels, 
which is generally the proportion of their 
flocks and herds. It is very rare to meet v with 
a man that poſſeſſes 1000 head of the dif. 
ferent ſorts of animals above · mentioned to- 
gether, numbers of them are not mafters of 
| _— 12 and _e e much fewer, 

The 1 artars of Kotndowof give the prey 
ference to horned cattle ; they ride them in- 
ſtead of horſes, of which they have but few, 
and uſe them for draught. In general the 
cattle of the Nogayans reſemble thoſe of the 
Kalmouks and the Kirguifians, | not large, 
but lively and ſtrong, and ſell to conſiderable | 
profit. Thoſe who cannet keep cattle main- 
tain themſelves by their induſtry, following 
the trades of ſhoe- making, tanning, and other 
handicrafts; while ſome- of them 'alleviite 
their.. poverty by ſheep- ſtealing and other 
kinds of rapine, which they exerciſe to ad- 
Tags among their neighbours and the 

G 3 nearẽr 


8 TARTAR: NATIONS. 
nearer hordes. Their whole manner of life 
1s very much like that of the Baſchkirians. 
In ſummer they live upon milk and wild 
roots; in winter, their food conſiſts of fleſh, 
cheeſe, oatmeal, &c. The uſe of 'bread and 
eakes is by no means common with them. 


The dreſs of the Tartars of Aftrachan 
greatly reſembles. that of thoſe of Kaſan, 
The ſleeves of their upper garment reach 
no lower than the elbow. Young men do 
not always ſhave their head, but often cut 
the hair pretty cloſe. to the ſkin. The No- 
gayans that live in hordes, and are beſides 
rich, dreſs themſelves like the Kabardines, 
who will be mentioned hereafter ; the reſi 
follow. the cuſtoms of the lower claſs of the 
Tartars of Kaſan, diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
ſomewhat, however, by the different ſhapes 
they give to their . Ee” 


a, women areſs ſomething like the Ar- 
menians. Their girdle is ornamented with 
various figures in filver, copper, &c. Be- 
 fides rings and ear- rings, ſonie of the No- 
82792. women wem a 8 ring in the car- 
. tilage 
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tilage of the noſe ſo large that it reaches to the 


lips; and even ſome of the Tartar women 


of the city of Aſtrachan follow. this cuſtom. | 


The women of Koundourof wear this ring in 
one, of their noſtrils, The common people 
have no great affection for their wives, and 


treat them with ſeverity : their very coun- 


_ has the air of diſcouragement and 
Their cloathing is poor, and for the 
| not ar ding and raged — 


4 3 


All the Negapun are Mohammedans of 
= Sounie ſect, The Tartars of Aſtrachan 


haye fifteen medſcheds or moſques, and good 


ſchools. A high prieſt preſides over their 
clergy, who is called 4%. /There is at pre- 
ſent in one of their villages & ſcheik, or de- 
ſcendent of Mohammed, who diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf from the other Tartars by a green 


turban and an extraordinary piety, The 


other Nogayans are extremely ignorant, and 
have therefore mixed a great number of 


pagan ſuperſtitions among their eee 


cuſtoms. 
- 
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Thoſe of the hordes: are "ſerious in com- 
pany and converſation, but very hoſpitable ; ; 
carrying their kindneſs to ſtrangers and tra- 


vellers fo far as purpoſely to allure them to | 


nocturnal TIRE with their wives. | 


A father onus purchaſes "xg of from 
four to fix years of age for his ſons, whom 
they afterwards. marry. - The young people 
only partake of the nuptial feſtivities for the 


firſt day; during the other days of diverſion 


they do not go out of their hut, but have 


their victuals brought to them. Their man- 


ner of facilitating, as they call it, the de- 


livery of their women, is exactly contrary | 
to common ſenſe: when the woman is near 


her time they tie a belt under her arms, by 


means of which they h6iſt her up and let 
her fall ſucceffwely. As they are of opi- 
nion that all the emiſfions of a dead corpſe 
defile the living and render them impure, 
they have the filthy cuſtom of cramming 


cotton into all. the apertures o of the body's 24 
out exception, , 
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THE. e SETTLEMENTS. ABOUT. 
E ee 


T A E. W an of tho Tar- | 
1 urs have occaſioned a great number of 
migrations among the different people of 
Mount Caucaſus. This chain of mountains 
which fills the ſpace between the Caſpian and 
the Euxine extends from the weſt eaſtwards, 

bordering on Perſia to the ſouth, and Ruſſia 
on the north. The fertility of the ſoil in- 
duced- as well the remains of its ancient in- 
habitants to continue there in ſpite of every 
reaſon that could urge their forſaking it, 
as the great diverſity of nations of which their 
conquerors were compoſed to take poſſeſſion - 
of it: inſomuch that it is, perhaps, impoſ- 
ſible to produce another country in the world, 
of the ſame extent, containing ſo great a di- 
verſity of. nations and languages as this. 
Here axe Greeks, whoſe anceſtors have dwelt 
here from the firſt periods of hiſtory ; here 

E | = are 


go TARTAR-NATIONS. 
are the deſcendents of thoſe Genoeſe who 
held poſſeſſions with fo much authority on 
the ſhores" of the Euxine about the XIIIth 
centuty : here are Moravian. brethren, Per- 
ſians, and various colonies. af other people, 
The victorious Tartars abſorbed as it were 
the ' remnants of the different diſperſions, 
who ſurceſſively adopted the way of life, 
r and religion af their maſters. The 
ociprocal intermarriages of theſe nations has 
— mixed and cortu pted their primitive lan- 
-Huages that! it is difficult at preſent to trace 
tlieſe people up to their originals ; 2 difficulty 
. Increaſed by their living in perfect ignorance 
af their own hiftory, and even of the art of 
writing. All, excepting the Georgians, have 
long been called Tartars becauſe of the great 
_ reſemblance in the manner of living, and of 
the Tartarian mixture ſo very perceptible 
- amongſt them. To diftinguiſh them, how- 
_ ever, from the Tartars properly fo called, 
the Ruffians gave them the appellation of 
Gorſtte Tatari, or highland Tartars; which 
is the reaſon why they are taken notice of in 

this place, although: many of them belong 
0 3 to various other people. 8 


ve 
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n to the Sap diſtribution 
of theſe countries, Georgia and the provinces 


belonging to it take up the principal part of 
the ſouthern ſide of Mount Caucaſus, as the 


Kabardines do the forthern. The tafteth. 
moſt part of Caucaſus, comprehends the pro · 
vince of Leguiſtan, the diſtricts of the 


| Troughmenians, Derbent Altypari, &c. On 
the weſtern fide, that is, towards the Euxine 


or Black ſea, lie the territories of the differ- 
ent e in e to rhe 
eee ad th late es ke 
dependent, conſequently they have made 
| themſelves maſters or protectors of the in- 


ferior tribes of their neighbours. All che 


other people of theſe countries are vaſſuls, 


or under the protection either of Ruſſia, che 
Porte, or Perſia. According to the general 


defign of this work, no notice ſhould be taken 
of any but ſuch as are in ſubjection to Ruſſia; 
by following it too cloſely, however, in this 
"= we ' ſhould run the riſk of becorriing 
| wnintelligible, as theſe turbulent troops are 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes on one ſide and ee on 


another; one day acknowledging the ſupe- 
riority of this ſovereign; and the next of 
that, 0 which changes they are directed one 
vrhile by inclination, and often by compulſion. 


The diſtricts which they ſeverally occupy 
croſs each other conſiderably; and, except- 
ing that of the Georgians, the conſtitutions 
of theſe different people have a great reſem- 


- blance, inſomuch that any ane may ſerve as 
a Heſcription of the others. All theſe rea- 
ſons ſeem to make it neceſſary for ſomething 


to be ſaid of them here; though the account | 
of them ſhall not be very minute, eſpecially 
25 the itincrary cemarks:-of M. Guldenſtœdt, 
of the imperial academy of ſciences at St. 
Peterfburg, will ſhortly appear, from which 


the public may expect à more particular ac- 


count of the ſituation and hiſtory, hitherto 
obſcure, of the ſwarms of Caucaſus, ſo re- 


markable in the great migrations which have 


ee 3 in | theſe ere | 


3 


The Leeforalkns;'4 to' 0 the Georgians 


| 8 of Lekki, inhabit the province 
of Leguiſtan, in the eaſtern part of Caucaſus. 


5 'The 


' SETTLEMENTS ABOUT Moot Caticasi, 9 3 


The territory of this people comprehends ſe · 
veral diſtricts; governed by particular princes, 


who in their language are called Mouzaart. 


Of all theſe. princes. the. kans of Aouar and 
Kaſkoumugh are at preſent the moſt Power- b 
ful, each of them being capable of arming 8 


5000 horſemen; At the peace concluded in 
1739 between Ruſſia and the Porte, the Leſ- 
baia w were declared free. 


The T coughmenians, called likewiſe Tar- 


tars of Terekemen, are the ancient T ourko- 


mans, and occupy the eaſtern part of the 


ſouthern ſide of Caucaſus, from the weſtern 
ſhore of the Caſpian ſea, as far as the pro- 
vince of Kaghetia in Georgia. Their diſtricts 
are Derbent, Boimak, Schirvan, and ſeveral | 


others. Fatali kan is the common chief of 


the greateſt part of theſe diſtricts. Several of 


them have their particular princes, and 
others are in ſubjeRtion to their 3 55 


This race is 1 W The people n 
whom they take their origin lead to this day 
an ambulatory life in their ancient country on 
che eaſtern ſhore of the Caſpian ſea. Their 

poſſeſſions 
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* poſſeſfions extend to the lake Aral, and 
tquch the frontiers of Perſia on the ſouth. It 
is now about forty, years ago that the hordes 
of this people fell under the power of the 
Kalmouks of Ayouh ; and at the ſame time, 
being vexed by the Perſians in 1743, they 
took the refolution of putting themſelves 
under the protection of Ruffia to the number 
of 30,000 kibithi, or families; but the Perſian 
ſchah prevented them from putting their de- 


termination into execution: however, a conſi- 


derable number of families took advantage of 
the opportunity, and joined themſelves to the 
Tartars of Orenburg, Oufa; and Aſtrachan, 
Another troop of Troughmenians remained 
in dependenes on the Kalmouks ; but at the 
time that 2 party of the Kalmouk horde in 
the year 1770 fled into Soongaria, the 
Troughmenians of the river Oural obtained 
| their liberty by the ſword, and are at preſent 
free ſubjects of Ruſſia, leading a wandering 
life in the country about the mouth of the 
river Kouba. Such among this people as 
dwell on the eaſtern banks of the Caſpian ſea 
are divided into two hordes, one of which is 


e the Airaklian horde. Each of them 
2 | has 


SerrLthinnrs AzovT Moot Cavcagvs. 9g 
has its kan. The reigning kans are brothers 
and faltans, that i is, ſons or princes of Nour 
| Hali, kan of the Kirguifians. Both theſe 
hordes are rich. in horſes, oxen and cows, 
ſheep, goats, and camels. Their work- 
men and artiſans are in much greater number 
and more expert than thoſe of the other 
nomades, making very good ſabres, muſ- 
quets, and other arms, gunpowder, and ſmall 
ſhot, which they fell to their neighbours, as 
well as che overplus of dir 1 e 


Ja theis figure they reſemble the Tartars „ a8 
well made, polite, and very reſolute. In 
time of war they act like the Swiſs, entering 
into the ſervice of any of their neighbours 
who will take them; and as in this they 
never aſk leave of their chiefs, it happens 
very often . ny fight, one er the 
othe. 


Even fince the extenſion of the Turkoman 

dominion to the environs of the Caſpian ſea, 
Ke. the Troughmenians of Caucaſus have 
inhabited the provinces they occupy at pre- 
ſent. Tat e is very numerous, has 
preſerved 
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preſerved the T artarian language, and) 
5 though they imitate the manner of life of the 

- © Gther colonies of Caucaſus; they have inter: 

mixed very little with them, and have kept 
their old religion and primitive manners bet: 
ter than any of their neighbours. | 


| Oxetes | is the 3 which the Gear: 
gians give to many ſmall races of Tartars, 
ſome of which have their own peculiar 
myrzas or princes, although the greateſt 
number are united under a fingle chieftain, 
All this people can arm and bring into the 
field on occafion 5000 horſemen, The Ozetes 
occupy the middle part of the upper moun- 
tains. Their prince is under the protection of 
Rufſia; but, in the laſt war againſt the 
Turks, failing in their engagements, they 
were compelled in the year 1771 to take a 
new oath, and to give hoſtages for greater 
ſecurity. The inſulated branches of this 
people are on the ſouthern deſcent of Cau- 
caſus, and acknowledge the tzar * of Georgia 


for their ſovereign. | . 
8 3 The 


* Tzar i in the Selavwonien language ſigniſies a king. 


This word, as well as all the reſt in this work that 
| are 
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The Taoulinzes are a people who dwell in 
the upper part of the mountains, taking their 
name from Tao, which in the Tartarian 
tongue ſigniſies a high mountain. The 
Ruſſians call them Gorſki, or Mountaineers. 
They are 'compoſed of Leſguians, Oſetes, 
Baltzovians, Alanians, Dvaletans, and many 
other independent tribes But, as they live 
apart from each other, and only join toge- 
ther when circumſtances require their union, 
they cannot be properly ſaid to form a par- 
ticular people,. The greateſt part of them 
are . the protection of Perſia. 


As the uppermoſt cnoutitaits; about the 
ſources of the river Kouban, is a people, to 

whom the Georgians give the name of Ba- 
ant; but the Tſcherkeſſians eall them 
Tſcheches, i. e, Bohemians. The territory 
of this people among the Georgians bears 
the name of Baſania, and the Tſcherkeſſians 
call it 29 It is divided into a great 


are not our own, are ſpelt according to the true pro- 
nunciation of the country treated of, 


Vor- II. 8 nile 
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number of diſtricts, under the protection of 
the different princes that ſurround them. 
The Bafians, properly ſo called, are origi- 
nally Nogaian Tartars, and had their poſ- 
ſeſſions formerly in the borders of Kouna ; 
but for time immemorial they have inhabited 
the high mountains of Caucaſus. | 


In the midſt of theſe Baſians is found 2 
little ſociety . of Tſcheſches, or Bohemians, 
the deſcendents of a colony of Moravian 
' brethren, . who quitted their country about 
the end of the XVth century on account of 
the oppreſſions to which they were expoſed, 
and ſought an aſylum in theſe parts. Theſe 
Moravians are indeed entirely degenerated, 
though they remain united together: they 
have preſerved their ancient name of 
Ticheſches, and are diſtinguiſhed from their 
neighbours by their language which is pe- 
culiar to themſelves, by their manner of life, 
and by their religion which is intermixed 
with a great number of Chriſtian ceremonies. 


The Ticherkeffians are a people under 
whoſe name are often comprehended all 
5 the 
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the Kabardines, ＋ ſchetſchenguians, Kiſtians, 
and ſeveral other ſmall ſocieties. The Turks 


and the Georgians call them Tſcherkeffiani; 


the Ruffians and the other Europeans give 
them the name of Tſcherkaſſians, or Circaſ- 
fians ; ; and the Ozetes that of Kaſagh. The 
Ticherkeffians, properly fo called, are not 
very numerous, poſſeſſing the province of 
Abaſama on the lower part of the Kouban, 
and the iſles formed by that river. Abaſama, 
called alſo Aughaſama or Aughafia,” makes 
the north-eaſternmoſt part of Great Kabardia. 
The Ticherkeffians call themſelves, on ac- 
count of the iſles which they occupy, Adigne, 
Adigui, or Adilie, all which terms ſignify 


ſanders. 


In the middle of the XVIth century, the 
ſovereign of Ruſſia, tzar Ivan Vaſſilievitſch 
ſubjected them to his ſceptre, and at the 
fame time ſet about their converfion, in which 
he made a conſiderable progreſs. In the 


XVIIth century they fell under the dominion 


of the khan of the Krimea; and, as a teſti- 
mony of their ſubmiſſion, they were obliged 


to > furniſh annually either a young virgin for 


* 4 the 


3 © * 
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the haram or ſeraglio of the khan, or a | horſe, 
or a cuirafs; and whichever of theſe three 


ſpecies of tribute was preſented, it was to be 
the moſt handſome of its kind. The khan 


uſed to ſend from time to time commiſſaries 
from Krimea, with orders to chuſe the tribute 


for him; but they rendered themſelves ex- 


ceedingly odious to the people, as well by 
their avarice, as becauſe they were obliged to 


defray their expences ; but more eſpecially 


by their taking too great and too frequent 
liberties in examining the Tſcherkeſſian girls, 
from whom: they were to chuſe one for 
their maſter. In the year 1708 the Tſcherkeſ- 


| ſians, therefore, maſſacred the commiſtioners, 


and afterwards overcame the Krimean troops 
that were ſent to chaſtiſe them for it: where- 
upon, to prevent any future bad conſe- 
quences, they put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Ottoman Porte; without, how- 


ever, becoming tributaries, or depending 


upon it in any other manner. And in 
this ſtate they remain at this day. 


| The Tichetſchenguians inhabit the eaſtern 
part of Great Kabardia between the * 
e | : 


-o 
„ 3 
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of the Terek and thoſe of the Sounſcha 
which' diſembogues itſelf into the Terek; 
their poſſeſſions are conſequently about the 
middlemoft height. of the mountains. They 
are called Mikjcheſſes, and Atag bes, becauſe 


the little colony of the people of thoſe names 


live i in common with them. The Tichetſchen- 
guians are under the protenzion, of Ruſſia, 
and ſend hoſtag es thither. | in time of. war 
theſe, t two ON, are able to furniſh 5999 

cavalry. | of | 1285 71 


3 55 tte 
CF 


1411 


The Katt or r Kiſtiaus, Na 3 
almoſt « every particular the T {cherſchengyians, 
ad are not leſs. numerous. The Rufflans call 
them Vougou ptzy. * hey poleſs the pro: 
me of Kiſtetia, divided! into ſeveral diſtricts, 
ſrusteck on the Sounſcha, and watered by ſe⸗ 
veral little rivers which run Into the Soun - 
ſc a: " their e country is therefore alſo about 
the middle height of the mountains of, the 
Leſſer 1 Kabardia. a The Kyſtinzians ' are like- 
wi e under the protection of Ruffia; 3, which 
did not, however, prevent their uſing boſti- 
lities againſt the Ruffians i in the late war with | 
Turkey, In the year 1771, this people re- 
33 turned 
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turned to their obedience, by taking at anew __ 


the oath of fidelity, and ſending hoſtages to 
Ruſſia. 8 

The Koumouk Tartars take their name 
from the ſandy plains which they i inhabit, and 
are alſo called Koumoutſxi. They dwell at 


the foot of the mountains, on the lower part 


of the Sounſcha, and in the plains which one 
goes over along the Terek; and theſe people 


have likewiſe a great reſemblance with the 


Tſchetſchenguians. It is in their territory 
that the famous hot and mineral waters of 
Kitzliair have been dileoveted; : called alſo 
the Bragoun waters, from a 1 Tartar village of 
that name in the neighbourhood. _ Beſides 


theſe hot baths, ſeveral” fprings of naptha 


are found! in the environs. of Kirzliair. The 
Koumouks are vaſſals to Kuſſſa; ; bpt, they 
are ſuch 4 turbulent and untractable race, 
that i it is impoſſible to make ple of the waters 
without great Tiſk ; and  upleſs proteciet | by a 
military eſcort, i it would be very dangerous to 
viſit their country, Meflrs, Schlœtzer and 
Guldenſtœdt have analyſed, 1eſe ſulphureous 


liter and find them | to o poſſeſs preciſely 
the 
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the ſame ſame ance, with thoſe of Aix la 
chapelle. : 


The Ambarlins, or inhabitants of the vallies, 

have their name from the Perſian word ambar, 
which ſignifies a. valley. They inhabit the 
vallies formed by the mountains of Ghilan ,and- 
are divided into fix principalities or govern- 
ments of Khans. They are numbered in all at 
no more than 2000 bows. In former times 
they often changed their maſters; at preſent 
they are tributary, to Kerim khan, I ſovereign 
of. Perſia. They are of Perſian, origin, and 
haye preſerved. the exterior, the language, 
and the manners of that people. + Hwa 


1 Al theſe Jifſeront colonies are compoſed | 
of divers races, of which ſome are ſo very 
inconfiderable, that they only form one ſingle 
village of but a moderate ſize. The men 
do all they can to maintain and preſerve their | 
| diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics, their languages, 
and dialects; by which, indeed, they perpe- 
tuate the diſtintions of tribes, though they 
frequently make croſs marriages; but it has 
been obſerved that they become from ge- 
H 4 neration 
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neration to generation more ke to each 
other, | 


The Georgians a are doubtleſs the moſt nu. 
merous as well as the moſt powerful people of 
all thoſe” with which ' Caucaſus is covered; 


and, as ancient Greek Chriſtians, they have 


not mixed in any manner with the Tartars, 
| either by marriage, language, or religion, 
part of them ate under the dominion of the 
independent tzar of Georgia, and the reſt are 
_ by the tzar Ef Immeretia; the for- 

er of whom has his refidence at Teſis on 
the Kour, Theſe two ſovereigns rule over 
many ſmall ſocieties of Caucaſus ; and their 
ſuperiority is acknowledged by ſeveral tyare- 
vitſebi or Georgian princes, "Therefore, what 
remains to be ſaid of the Caucaſians in ge. 
neral is not to be applied to the Georgians, 
of whom we thall 'fay no more, as they ate 
neither Tartars nor vaſſals of Ruſſia; ob- 
ferving only, by the way, that the Georgians 
ate alſo called Groufa inians, and that the pro- 
vinces which they poſſeſs are Kaghetia, 

Kartvallia, Immeretia, Govria *, Mingrelia, 


1 Pp * Called Georgia by the Europeans. 
the 


» 
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che borders of the river Kour, which! is the 
Cyrus of the ancients, and direets its courſe 
towards the frontiers of 'Petkia ; with the prin- 
cipal part of the ſoiithern extiemity and 
mide een of Canes, te 

The Aderent remains of ſo matiy Turo 
pean and Afiatic people by degrees, and by a 
ſucceſhon of many generations, have acquired 
a great reſemblance to each other, "with re- 


ſpect to perſon, conſtitution, and Moral cha- 


racter. The ſame clitflte, the” ſame edu- 
cation, and the ſame way of life, has doubt- 
leſs oontributed Tool to this fimilitide ; 3 to- 


n bare of 
carrying of all the Hero beer bi hey they' can 
lay hands on. Their general character bor- 
ders very much upon that of the Tartars 
who predominate amongft them; 3, "neverthe- 


leſs they have ſeveral traits, moral as well as 
phyfical, peculiarly their own, diſtinguiſhing b 


them from the Tartars. Generally ſpeaking, 
the people of Caucafily 4 are large, well made, 
rather lean; of a tawney complexion, with 


ſtrong fe catures and 4 hittle noſe; their eyes 


ſmall 
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ſmall and lively, thin, eyebrows, and their 
hair is red or. black. They are an active 
people, poliſhed, bold- and reſolute, volup- 
mous, very. oſtentatious in their dreſs and 
feaſts; are generous and given to diffipation 
through pride : at the ſame time they are 
ſevere, upjuſt, perfidious, and. ack to 
e re r 


1 * Sd St a £ F 
4 1 


0 ; 1 * 
ni 22 


They thew much attention t to their women, 
who are for the moſt part well made, more 
frank, 8 well as more agreeable, than the 
Tartar women in general are. The Ticher- 


5. 


keſfian , aue, enjoy, e dae a remark- 


7 13 3 


the e of their taſte, have rendered them 
famous. In the Provinces | of Caucaſus red 
hair is, thought ſo great a beauty in the 
women, chat ſuch as have not received that 


1171.4 CO 


een from nature uſe red Pomatum. 


| gs we attend to the y various dialects here, 
ſo different from each other, we ſhall find the 
quantity, of languages ſpoken on mount Cau- 
cuſus to be ſcarcely, ipferior to the number of 


he remnants of people which are diſtinguiſh- 
1 | able 


O 
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able from the reſt. There are villages Per- | 
fely in i inſulated, each of which | is 2 complete 
nation 5 "whoſe "language i is not in the : leaſt 
comprehended- by the People of the next 
village to them; - and is ſpoken no "where 
elſe, Other languages, are common to ſeveral 
colonies. ; It is probable that theſe dialects 
and languages have been thus multiplied by 
an Ignorance daily increaſing, and from the 
general want of knowing how-to write them. 
| What! may have likewiſe contributed to it is a 
corrupt pronunciation; o for all their ſounds, 
being produced from the bottom of the 
throat, renders them 0 harſh and di cordant, 
that many of them cannot ofibly be ex- 
prefiett” by our  Europrat! letters. "Perhaps it 
might be thought refining too much were we 
tq indulge : a, ſuſpicion that th bs ey have þ urpoſe- 


ORMGTR 


ly chang e and corr prey cir langy Ni ges, the 
bet} T0 ts 4 eir 0 cker 
pillages, 1 Ta p95, ang 1 * — oy all ſorts 
in Shieh they aße bo 9  Bohernians ® * 
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The fam | fore. of people with . thoſe. we call 
Gili troll Sour the whole Ruff e empire, 
and hwe by fortuner telling and knavery. ! Here's a 
* Bahqnyan, 2 taxxies the coming « down of thy 
1 fat woman,” ays S Sele 's Hoſt, in the Merry 


n 5715 18. „ vob * | 
or 
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or fortune-tellers, bave a cant, Ne 


formed by pronouncing the words back. 
wards, or tranſpoſing the letters of them. 
However, the Tartar language, may well be 
reckoned | the mother- tongue of all "thoſe 
ſpoken o on Caucaſus, ſince every one of them 
has a great number of Tartarian words 
Many e are mixed with Finniſh t terms, 
and in others we find ſome that are Sclavo- 
nian, „ and ſome Italian, in others the deriva» 
tion of the greateſt part of their words is 
utterly unknown. On the whole, "alt theſe 


Nip pay be 7 into fix claſſes, the 


9 1 GY ene 79:70] uk a 5 1 
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apd ſome ot ers, al- 
275 its (c 
thoug bing PS in their dialcets. 95 The 
T ſcherkefhan | is ſpoken by 22 T (cher keſhans, 
the Tſchetchenguians, and other Karbar- 
dians 3 this. alſo has various: dialctes, but the 
Ticherk Spatz ſpeakk It rtiore pbtely's and with 


* delicacy than the other: tribes or 
nations. 
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nations. The Leſguian tongue, which is 
ſpoken in. the Leguiſtan, and, ſeveral other 
places, has no fewer than fix different dialects, 
all ſo unlike, that they might eaſily be miſ- 
taken for ſo many different languages. In 


40 


this a great number of F inniſh and Pernian 


words are to be met with. The Kiſtan has 
ſo many peculiarities belonging to it, that 
we are not able to deduce its origin from any 
known language: it is in uſe with the 
Kiſtans as well as many other troops or little 
| ſocieties, and may be divided into a very 
great number of dialects. The Georgian is 
{ſpoken in Georgia and its dependencies. The 
Ozetan is only in uſe among the Ozetans: it 
has two dialects, and ſeems to be a daughter of 
the Perſian. The Tſcheſches, or Bohemi- 
ans, who live among the Baſians, ſpeak a 
mixed and corrupted Bohemian. We paſs 
over a great number of languages and dia- 
lects peculiar, to as many ſmall colonies, 
which we cannot derive from any of the 
ſources above-mentioned: 


l 


Al the nations of Caucaſus taken guns 


. withſtanding 
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| wirkſtanding ſome of theſe people would find 
it difficult to raiſe 30 men capable of march⸗ 


ing againſt” an enchiy; but, on the other 


hand, there ate ſome char would be able to 


fupply 10,000. All theſe ſocieties together 
form a ſort of irregular ariſtocracy, compoſed 


of many ſmaller ones. Theſe ſovereigns, or 


ehiefs, are either kharts, myrzas, or beys, 
whoſe authority and power differ extremely ; 


ſome depending on the reſt, others inde» 
pendent, and ſome being chiefs by election. 


Some of theſe princes have the power of life 
and death over their ſubjects, can diſpoſe ar- 


| bitrarily of the Poſſeſſions, perſons, and ſer- 


vices of their people, and have the whole ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in their hands. Others, 
on the contrary, have hardly any power at 
all, are frequently depoſed without any rea- 


ſon; or, for the moſt trifling cauſes, are e- 


ied, and ſometimes diſpatched to the other 
world. There are likewiſe among them 2 
number of people of ſmall fortune, whoſe ſo- 
vereign authority ſurpaſſes that of many 
princes of far ſuperior grandeur. | 


Ih» A — 2 , Y 28 — 


Every 
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Dory chiefrnin * upon all the ks of | 
his territory, capable of bearing arms, as his 
ſoldiers ; each of whom is obliged to provide 
himſelf with a horſe and arms at his own ex- 
pence, whenever the chief requires it, to 
remain under arms, and to go wherever he 
is ordered, and for ſuch a length of time as 
the ſovereign thinks needful. As often as the 
neighbouring powers are at war, ſeveral of 
theſe petty princes unite, and enter into con- 
ventions for their mutual ſecurity, or for the 
aſſiſtance of that party whoſe cauſe they fa- 
your : but they never come to a 'general 
union, or take meaſures in common: on the 
contrary, they quarrel and make war upon 
one another on the ſlighteſt occaſions, and 
then come to an accommodation without any 
ſatisfaCtion given or obtained. It is very rare 
that a general peace prevails among them. 
The turbulent diſpoſition of theſe different 
nations, and their bent to rapine and plunder, 

lead them occaſionally to treaties, more or 
leſs formal, for mutual protection and de- 
fence, ; in which each troop or party conſults 


its own emolument. T bey pay homage to 
their 
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their protectors, or to their deputies, pro- 
miſing to do no hurt to the goods or petſons 
of the fubjects of the prince who takes them 
| Int6 his protection, and engaging to be 
honeſt in their commerce with them, to de- 
fend them, and to furniſh them with troops 
and ammunition in time of war. In proof 
of their ſubmiſſion they not unfrequent]y 
conſent to pay ſome trifling tribute, and to 
give hoſtages from the moſt conſiderable men 


of their nation. There are of theſe hoſtages 
at Kiſliair, at Moſtok, and at Azoff, who are 


conſidered as pledges for the fidelity of their 
reſpective nations to the Ruſſian ſovereign 
their protector, who reciprocally promiſes to 
defend them againſt their enemies: The 
weaker colonies; in like manner, put thetn- 
ſelves under the protection of the- ſtronger, 
ſometimies voluntarily, and / ſometimes by 
force; and, for the moft part, are obliged 
to pay a handſome tribute to their guardians. 

This dependence, however, though ratified 
by oath, and ſecured by Woſtages, is not very 
binding, but they generally take counſel of 
their inclination, their intereſt, and their 
ſtrength, ef) Nb in time of war, when I 

6 powe 
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power and the numbers of the enemy uſually 
determines them; without troubling theme | 
{elves about future conſequences; Thus it 
happens that they one while take part with 
one fide; and another with the oppoſite 
party 3 ; and; whenever they are brought back 
win ue obedience; it is rather by force of 


| gd" * e er 


Som of theſs' people pay ſeatcely 49 tar - 
to their princes or ancients, while others are 
forced to give a fourth of. what they poſſeſs, 
and ſome a ſtill greater proportion. A tenth 
of all the productions of the earth is the moſt 
uſual tribute, with a certain number of 
horſes and other cattle in a proportion nearly 
adequate to the means of each. Merchants 

ind artiſans furniſh different forts of mer- 
chandife, armour, and implements of war, 
with various ſorts of moveables and utenſils. 
The adminiftration of juſtiee is conducted in 
the Turkiſſ manner; an arbitrary ſentence is 
pronounced immediately, often without any 
examination into the caſe, ſometimes without 
any crime having been committed, and 

Ven: Ho err Þ£ 24 | where 
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where it has, 1 any e ig to the 
fault. N A 


7 * habitations of REP Saaten are in- 
deed fixed, which their confiderable Popu- 
lation renders neceflary ; but their turbulent 
and uncivilized character approximates them 
very much with the ambulatory and vagabond 
tribes, and the wildneſs of their climate in- 
Vvites them ſtill more to that kind of life. 
The greateſt part dwell only in villages 
of 20 to 30 houſes. Each village has a large 
tower built of ſtone, for defence in caſe of 
an attack, in which the women and children 
are ſheltered from the firſt aſſault. Some- 
times, when they expect a formidable enemy, 
they abandon their villages and fly to inac- 
ceſſible mountains, where they remain under 
tents, often without bread and deſtitute of 
their ordinary nouriſhment. On their return 
: they frequently find their villages reduced to 
| aſhes, which does not much diftreſs them, 
as they often tranſplant their habitations and 
eonſtruct them ſlightiy for that. purpoſe. 
Their ordinary houſes are poor wooden huts; 


and there are many familics, even in the 
villages, 


* 
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villages, who content themſelves with yourts 


of white felt. The hotels of their princes | 


and nobility are called habaks . The greateſt 


part of theſe lordly manſions are built of 


timber, and only a few of ſtone; all of them 
badly built and badly furniſhed, and ſur- 


- rounded by the huts and tents of the courtiers 
and yalets, ſtables, &&. The Tſcherkeſſians | 


are ſuperior to all the reſt in every thing that 
relates to the method of living ; being better 
lodged, and their houſes better furniſhed and 
much neater, than thoſe of their neighbours. 
The Ambarlins, or inhabitants of the vallies, 
as the winter in very miſerable villages ; 

ut in the ſummer they encamp, after the 
manner of the Baſchkirians, in tents, lead- 


= ing an erratic life. Their tents are commonly 


covered with mats made of reeds, and ſome 
few with felt, 5 — 


Agriculture and paſturage are the princi ipal 
occupations of the Caucaſians; ; coves ſe- 


* Kabak in the Ruſſian language ſignifies a public 


houſe for the common _ to drink . 6 ſort 
of brandy). Ws: of. 
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veral of them exerciſe different trades, arid 
ſome follow commerce. In their warm cli. 


mate they know nothing of winter grain; but 
cultivate barley, oats, millet, ſome flax, a 
good deal of tobacco, and ſeveral places pro- 
duce abundance of rice. The Koumouks: 


. have plantations of cotton, and cultivate 
ſilk worms. All theſe productions ſucceed to 


perfection. The vine grows in their moun- 
tains without culture, but they turn it to no 
account. A 


Cattle thrive abundantly with them, but it is 
impoſſiblefor their flocks to be very numerous, 
as their villages are too near one another. 
The inhabitants of theſe countries are under 
no neceſſity of laying up provifions for the 


winter, nor of houfing their cattle; ſome 


there are, however, who think it beſt to do 
ſo, and ſhut them up for a month or two- 
during the depth of winter. The horſes of 
Caucafus are little inferior ta thoſe of Arabia 
either in beauty, ſpirit, or docility. A Cau- 
caſian horſe property broke will feteh 100 
cats at leaſt; for which reaſon the princes 
(Aa nobles have fine ſtuds. They are taught 
0 


— 
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to underſtind and obey different words of 
command, to kneel down for the rider to 
mount or diſmount, &c. 


Befide the 3 trades, theſe people 
are excellent workmen in iron. They make 
fabres, both plain and damaſked, flat and 
angular Poignards, coats of mail, knives, 
&c. all in the Turkiſh taſte. They uſe, an- 
gular poignards for piercing the coats of 
mail by the joints; and, to render the 
wounds they give mortal, they make them 
of arſenical ſteel. The Kabardines buy their 
iron of the Ruffians; ; others work their own 
mines. They make their gun- powder in 
mills, worked by men. In general they 
have very few machines; but ſome of their 
princes have mills for grinding corn con- 
ſtructed by Ruſſian workmen. The women 
ſpin, make cotton ſtuffs, and ordinary 
woollen cloth, There are a few weavers, 
who underſtand their trade pretty well. 


They carry. on commerce with Ruſſia, 
Georgia, Perfia, and Turkey, and the 
— Fs, ©. my 
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articles of it are horſes, ſheep, neats ſkins, 
lamb ſkins, tallow, hutter, honey, WAX, 
corn, fruits, cotton, ſaffron, ſabres, poignards, 
&c. The foreign productions they take are 
metals, fine cloths, filks, and other manu- 
| factures, furs, fine linen, ſugar, all ſorts of 
trinkets, &c. T heir trade for the moſt part 
is carried on by way of barter, but ſometimes 
with ready money. However, as they have 
no money of their own, they put a value 
upon the gold or ſilver coins they receive ac- 
cording to the weight, without any regard to 
the impreſſion : the ducat and ſeveral other 
coins pals among them as pieces of a known 


weight and value. The trade with theſe na- 
tions is very profitable to foreigners, not- : 


withſtanding their natural bent to over- 
reaching. 5 


Some of theſe Caucaſians are ſo expert | in 
the arts of ſtealing cattle, and carrying off 
women, that it may be juſtly ſaid they make 
a trade of it. Theſe expeditions are carried 
on publicly, and the good ſucceſs of the en- 
terpriſe does honour to the raviſher. Even 
their privgey often take part in ſuch 
| manœuvres, 
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maneuvres, or at leaſt divide the ſpoil with | 

the robbers; and neighbours as well as 

ſtrangers are ſubject alike to theſe depreda- 

tions; for they keep no terms with each 
other. But the Georgians and the Nogaians 
are moſt frequently the object of their rapine : . 
though at the ſame time it muſt be confeſſed 
that the latter are very expert at repriſals. 
Their principal endeavours are directed 
towards carrying off beautiful virgins or 
handſome women; and ſuch as they take 
they keep as concubines for themſelves, or 
yield them up to their princes, Others are 
ſold to the Armenians, who ſupply the 
Turkiſh harams with them, making them 
paſs for Chriſtians in order to inhance their 
value, What has hitherto been publiſhed 
on the ſubject of this famous commerce. in 
Tſeherkeſſian * women is undoubtedly. ex- 
aggerated, though the fact i is inconteſtably 
true. They likewiſe carry their children to 
the market of Kaffa, together with their 
cattle, where they obtain 7000 piaſtres, 


* They are called Circaffians by all theſe writers; 
but the orthography uſed here is that of the true 
| FRI of the people. 


EE | Turkiſh 
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: Turkiſh money, for a young and handſoma 
red-haired-girl *, It is eaſy to ſee that none 
but the rich can make ſuch purchaſes, ſa that 
theſe victims to voluptuouſneſs ſtand a fair 


chance of being better provided for at leaſt 


than they could have been at home, and moſt 
commonly of living in opulence. This ſort 
of traffic appears monſtrous and ſhocking to 
people of polite manners and refined ſenti- 
ments, who ſeek in marriage for a faithful 


and inſeparable companion, the equal par- 


' taker of the fortunes of their lives : but in 
theſe ſocieties, leſs advanced in civilization, 
women are confidered in no other light than 
as miniiering to the banane of ſenſe, 


The differences in dreſs are not more con- 
fiderable among theſe Afiatics than in Ruffia 
and other places. All of them wear long 
garments in the eaſtern manner; they ſhave 
the head, and wear either mouſtachios, or the 
beard pointed at the chin. A Kabardine, 


F  Kltemann, one of the lateſt "DEE VE as well as 
one of the moſt credit, in his Voyage to the Krimea, 
aſſerts the uy thing, 5 


— 


wells 
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well-dreſſed, has a ſhirt of fine linen, large 

trowzers, morocco leather boots, a long 
cafſoc tied hy a ſilk ſaſh, a long upper gar- 
ment of fine cloth or filk with open ſleeves, 
The head is covered with a ſkull-cap of ſome 
rich ſtuff, and over that a cap flattened at 
top and wider there than at bottom. The 
Kabardines ſeldom. ge abroad without a 
poignard and a ſabre; the former in the 
ſaſh, and the ſabre in a leathern. belt, When 
under arms, they have a coat of mail, a. 
ſabre, and a bow, and carty in their hand 
either a halbert or a muſquet, The poor 
wear cloth or cotton ſtuffs of their om 
making. | 


The habit of the generality of the Cauca: 
fian women is very much like that of the 
Tartars and Armenians, though ſome affect 
the European faſhions. The dreſs of a Ka- 
bardine woman conſiſts of a ſhift, trowzers, 
a veſt, and a gawn, ſometimes with and 
ſometimes without ſleeves. In winter they 
put on furs reaching down to their feet. 
They always | wear car-rings and a necklace. 


The 


/ 
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The head is covered with a taftar *, which 
is brought over their faces whenever they go 
out, The value of all theſe particulars varies 
according to the circumſtances of their fa- 
thers or huſbands, and the variety of ſuch as 
delight in dreſs, 


Their culinary arts are thoſe practiſed by 
the Tartars , but their diſhes better, and 
more reliſhing. At meals they fit on chairs 
round a table. They are very fond of ſtrong 
liquors, - confining the interdiction of the 
prophet to wine alone, and indulge freely 
in different ſorts of brandy and diſtilled waters, 
They drink commonly mead, and a beer 
which they brew themſelves, of the taſte 
and ſtrength of the _ St: 


Sint is 8 among theſe people; : 
but the firſt wife enjoys ſo many prerogatives 
that the ſecond and the following are very 
much injured by them; for which reaſon 
r have N but one wife, who does 


* A Tartarian Al 
N Sec before, p. 32. 
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not take it amiſs that her huſband amuſes 
himſelf with ſeveral miſtrefſes. They are 
too proud to confeſs that they buy their 
wives, and therefore call the price of the 

bride the nuptial preſent, This etiquette, 
| howeyer, does not prevent them from bars 
gaining for their wives, and from fixing this 
nuptial preſent with as much preciſion as the 
other Tartars do the . and the price 
of their en 


They wrap up their dead in large winding 
ſheets, and bury them without collins, 


All "tho Caucaſians are Mohammedans 8 
thoſe on the northern ſide of this chain of 


mountains profeſſing the dogmas of the 
doanites , and on the ſouthern thoſe of the 


* The meaning of Sounites i is Traditienifts ; and 
they are ſo called þecauſe they acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Sonna, or collection of moral traditions 
of the ſayings and actions of their prophet, which is 
a ſort of ſupplement to the Koran, directing the ob- 
ſervance of ſeveral things omitted in that book; and 
in name as well as deſign anſwering to the Miſhna 
pf the Jews, and the Apoſtolic Conſtitutions of 


Chriſtians, - 
leet 


ll 
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| feet of Ali *, They practiſe the rite of cir. 
euincifign, keep Friday, as a feſtival, faſt, 
bathe, and obſerve a variety of ceremonies» 
In their adorations they give God the name 
of Daila, whereas the Tartars uſe the word 
Alla. Some of them have medſcheds, or 
houſes of prayer, ſerved by Perſian moulas. 
But, having no ſchools, they are in profound 
ignorance reſpecting religious matters, know. 


* Theſe are alſo called Shiites. The chief points 
wherein the Shiites and the Sonnites differ, are, 1, 
That the Shiites reject Abu Becr, Omar, and Oth- 
man, the three firft khalifs, as uſurpers and in- 
truders; whereas the Sonnites acknowledge and 
reſpect them as rightful Imins. 2, The Shiites prefer 
Ali to Mohammed, or at leaſt eſteem them both 
equal ; but the Sonnites admit neither Ali nor any 
af the prophets to be equal to Mohammed, 3. The 
Sonnites charge the Shiites with corrupting the 
Koran, and neglecting its precepts ; and the Shiites 
Tetort the ſame charge on the Sopnjtes, 4. The 
Sonnites receive the Sonna, or book of traditions of 
their prophet, as of canonical authority z whereas 
the Shiites reject it as apocryphal -and unworthy 
of credit, To theſe diſputes, * and ſome others 
of (leſs 1 moment, is principally owing the antipathy 
which has long reigned between the Turks who 
are Sonnites, and the' Perſians who are of the 
ſe& of Ali. See Sale's Carin you diſc; ett. vill, 
p. 237 7- Broy eat = | 
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mg nothing of their own faith, "Certain 
gleams of Chriſtianity are very viſible / among 
them, mixed with a great number of Pagan 
ſuperſtitions. © Atmoft all of them obſerve 
Sunday, not by any religious worthip, but 
by abſtaining from all kinds of werk thereon. 
The Kaltakos of the Abaſans is a high 
prieſt, living in celibacy, and muſt be of an 
rreproachable character, whoſe office is to 
bleſs the fleſhmeats after their faſts, to ſay 
public prayers, &c, The Tzanin/tag, or 
the pure man of the Kyſtintzes, lives like- 
wiſe in a tate of celibacy, and has his abode 
near ſome old temple built of ſtones, in 
which they pretend many ancient ſtatues: and 
manuſcripts are preſerved, but they never 
fuffer any one to inſpect them. As ſoon as 
the harveſt is got in, the devotees pay a viſit 
to Tzaninſtag, who ſacrifices a great number 
of white ſheep on that occaſion. In different 
places about Caucaſus we meet with epitaphs, 
eroſſes, and inſcriptions, which indicate 
them to have been made by Chriſtians. It 
ss probable that they are remains of the 

i Grecian em pire when che ſeat of it was at 
| 1 


4 
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Byzantium , orelſeof the colony of Moravian 
brethren before-mentioned, and veſtiges- of 
the zeal of Ivan Vaffillievitſch, the Great 
'Tzar of Ruſſia, for the converſion of the 
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ANY. very enden W 


1 colonies have been ſubjected to Ruſſia 
ever ſince their firſt conqueſts of Siberia. 
The Tartarian ſuburbs, or flabodes, of To- 


bolſk, of Tara, and of Tomſk, are inha- 


bited by Bougharians only: the inhabitants 


of the ſuburbs of Tourinſk and of Ti ioumen 


are chiefly Bougharians. In the, environs” of 
theſe cities are likewiſe found a great number, 
eſpecially about Tara; ſome of them living 
in particular villages, and others. mixed with 


other Tartars. In Baſchkiria are two, voloſts 
of Bougharians, not to mention ſeveral diſ- 


perſed families of this nation to be found in 


the governments of Orinburgh, Kargala, and 
Aſtrachan. All theſe colonies taken toge- 


ther, and comprehending the ſcattered fa- 
milies, amount to conſiderably more than 


20, 00 males. They are all originally of the 
leſſer Bougharia; ſome by anceſtry, and the 
. reſt by their migrations. 
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'Fhe anceftors of the Bougharian citizens 
were earavan-merchants who ſettled amongſt 
the Ruffians;z and even at preſent many 
Bougharian merchants, or their factors, who 
are not inclined to return into their oountry, 
fettle among their brethren, and increaſe the 

colony. The Bougharian villagers, and 
thaſe diſperſed among other Fartars, are for 
the moſt part fugitives; who have had the 
addreſs to eſcape from the Kirguiſian ſlavery. 
The two Bougharian- vdloſts of Baſchkiria 
are called Sarti, and the ;chanceries of the 
government note them under that name, 
which ſignifies merchants who travel with 
caravans. According to their traditions the 
| Boughavian khan, in the time of the Ruſſian 

conqueſts, ſent the murza Reingoul to the 
tzar, who remained twelve years at the court 
of Ruffia in quality af agent for the Bougha- 
rian nation; who on his journey hack again 
was ſo charmed with the country about Oufa, 
that he took the reſolution of ſettling there 
for the reſt of his life. Nis family and thoſe 
of his followers multiplied very faſt, and 
were Joined 888 ſo great a number of 
— : 


T 


* 
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Bougharians who deferted from the bondage 

of the Kirguifians to him and his defcendants, 

that in the year 1771 theſe two voloſts were 

compoſod of zo families in the province of 

Oufa, and in that of Iſet 323 beſides many 
3 not taken into the account. 


A ſiiceindt relation of what relates to the 
inhabitants of Bougharia and the provinces 
dependent on it will nöt be too great a di- 

greſſidn here, as the Ruſſians carry on an ex» 
tremely advantagrous commerce with that 
nation; and more eſpecially as the empire 
is daily receiving ſupplies of new ſubjects | 
from it. The author has had àn oppor- 
tunity of informing himfelf about them by 
perſonal inquiries amongſt the . 
caravans. | 


The lefler Bougharia i is ſituated to the as 
of the Caſpian ſea and. the lake Aral, and 
forms the frontier with Perfia; the northern 
India, and ſeveral ſmall Tartarian ſtates. The 
capital of the country is Boughara, on the 
Syr Darya, ſomewhat ſhort of 30 days jour- 
ney from Qrenboutg, each day compre: 

YouwTlde co WW - | hending 
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- hending go verſts; ſo that in a right line 
theſe two cities muſt be 1 500 verſts aſunder: 
but when this journey is made by loaded 


camels, they are often obliged to go much 
about in ſearch of paſturage and water, 


which delays them 10 or 20 days. The 
country lies on the northern ſlope of the In- 
dian mountains, is chiefly; an open plain, 
but * mountains here _ there _ it, 


The e alert that they are the 
unmixed deſcendents of the Outzians and 
the real Turkomans. Whilſt the Tartars 


were making their expeditions to the weſt- 
ward, the Bougharians eſtabliſhed themſelves 


in this country, where finding a fertile ſoil 
_ and a temperate climate, they changed their 
paſtoral. and -nomadian life for that of agri- 


culture, and their moveable tents into ſettled | 


habirations. 


The khan of Bougharia is always of the 
_ reigning family, and obtains his dignity by 
election; his authority is more extenſive than 
that of the khans his neighbours, though 


wy fer ſrom being abſolute, fince his 


ſubjects 
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ſubjects may depoſe him at any time. It is 
very rare, however, that they do ſo; the 
people being exceedingly tractable, and the 
khans not giving into luxury and large ex- 
pences, live rather on their own Property 
than the revenues of the ſtate. .. , 


| Befides the laws of Mohammed the 
Bougharians have written laws peculiar to 
themſelves, by no means ſevere, but ſtrictly 
executed. A foreigner, of whatever nation 


or religion he may be, is allowed to. ſettle in 


Bougharia, is well received, and ſo long as 
he remains peaceable enjoys a perfect liberty, 
having a right to. gain a livelihood by ſuch 
honeſt means as He pleaſes to uſe. This to- 
leration has brought hither a great number of 
Jews * Arabians, Perfians; - Indians, and 
other orientals: there are alſo Bohemians 
among them, who live in tents, wandering 
over the country from ſtation to ſtation, and 


are called by the Bougharians Diayi. 


The language of this people paſſes forone of 
the ſweeteſt dialects of the Taftarian language, 


* Called Dioubout i in the Bougharian tongue. 
K 2 and 
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and ſomewhat reſembles. the Perfian. The 


Bougharian ſchools are ſo famous throughout 
the Tartarian nations, that they ſend thither 
ſuch of their youth. as are deſtined to the 


priefthood,. where they are taught hiſtory and 


-geography, as welt as the Fartarian and 
Arabic languages. The Bougharian prieſts 
are in high eſtimation; even their merchants 
are verſed in Arabie, and ſpeak it with _—_ 
_ 


Of all. their. cities Boughars f is the 1 


3 and confiderable one; all the others 


are towns, and rather like large villages, as 
all ruſtie employments are carried on indiſeri- 


minately with handicraft trades, every one 


following whatever occupation he thinks 
proper, and changing it for another as he 
pleaſes. The eities are ſurrounded with walls 
of, unbaked bricks, with openings in them 
for canals of running water which fall into 


the rivers ;. and the ſtreets are * in right 


lines. | 


Their houſes: are 3 the better com- 
poſed of flight timbers filled up with bricks 


* and ſome are entirely of brick. 
1 Thoſe 
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are chimnies in the "Tartar faſhion, and a 
bench round each chamber, covered with 
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Thoſe of the poorer fort are made of branches 
of trees interwoven together, plaiſtered over 
with clay within and without, In the rooms - 


carpeting tolerably well made. They have 


no windows, but letin light through a grating 
in the roof, which is always flat; and in this 


the Bougharian houſes reſemble thoſe of the 


Indians. This grating is covered with a trap- 


door; and, whenever! it rains, which happens : 


very rarely in this country, they ſhut i it up 
altogether, Their habitagHns are neat and 
fimple ; but their moſques and the palace of 
the khan have ſome bad gildings. At the 
fide of every houſe ii a vaulted oven, in the 
chimney of which they hang up their bread 
to nails faſtened in the walls for that pur- 
poſe, leaving always the embers in the 
oven. 


o api” Mn Gabs manufactures, 


and commerce, are the principal occupations 
of the Bougharians. As they have but little 
ram, their fields and Plantations are watered 
by ditches eut through them. The Bou- 
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gharians are laborious, but weakly; for which 


reaſon they purchaſe ſlaves from the Kirgui- 


ſians and other Tartars, paying for a. healthy 
robuſt man from 50 to. 100 ducats of their 
money. They not only never kidnap people 
from their neighbours, but even treat the 
Mlaves they buy as a part of the family, and 
never force them to be cirenmciſed. Their 
fields produce brimſeh,. ar rice; grandum, 
wheat; diewiaurs, oats; ;lobya and bakla, two 
ſorts of beans ; maſeh, lentils; noboud, a king 
of tares ;  diagara, millet of à peculiar 
ſort ; and kenek, another millet, with ſmall 
grains; to which they conſine themſelves, 
not cultivating! any thing elſe, They tread 
out their grain by, beaſts of burden trampling 


over it. Having no occaſion: to houſe their 


kine during t the iptert they uſe hg "uy for 
| firing, i 


Their plantations produce kanab, or hemp, 
of which they make cordage, &c. /agour, or 
ordinary flax; indacu, a kind of coarſe flax; 


kaund[chik, the ſeſamum erientale of en, : 


4 


Cicer arietinum, Liun. 
: + Holcus ſaccharatus, Linn. 
_ + . the 


* 
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the, three laſt, productions are cultivated Fa: 


the ſake of their oil. They plant tobacco *, i 
and maſa +, a root they uſe for dying. md | 


Cotton ſucceeds. Very well with them, and 
they plant it in abundance, A batmann of 


cotton, that is, a bundle of 280 Ruſlan, 


pounds, ſells at firſt hand for about 3, 
or 5, ducats, ; according to the quality, 
The- ſeeds of it afford a bitter oil, which 
they: burn | in lamps. They generally . make 


thei, plantations in a circular, form, . and 
plant mulberry; trees. t round. them. They 

re, great lovers of, gardens, attending 
them with much gare; they produce all. N | 


of. choice fruits, apricot, peaches, pon 
granates, quinces, „grapes, prunes, ger avg 


piſtachios, the chief European legumes, ex- 
cellent melons, arbouſes, , or water melons, 


and all forts of TORR . 5 


8 it 2 8 o — 


- at oy L900 4% 


1 a 


great E BT, leaves. but. little land fog 


* 15 ngo 


* Which in their languige they call! der 
1 Rubia tinttorum li pod 
t Toul in the Benken. e 


paſture. 
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paſture. However, they have horſes, oxen 
cows, camels, ſheep, goats, and afſes. Their 


horſes are very fine, and the t/choubar-at, or 


pie-bald horſes, are in great requeſt among 
the Indians, who pay very willingly for 


them from 30 to 8 Bougharian ducats 
_ apiece. T heir flocks are chiefly looked after 
by Arabians, and they have alſo a great 


many Arabian ſheep among chem. The. 
W ee call n e koyan, It is a 
tails than thoſe with us 5: their eee is very 
fine, though much inferior to the Engliſh, 
The baregui, or fins of Bougharian lambs, 


are highly eſteemed, being taken from the 


lambs of theſe Arabian ſheep, The fineſt, 
called volniſti by the Ruſfian merchants, are are 
ſtripped fram the lambs a fortnight « old, each 


| coſting a ducat, even in Bougharia, ſo that 


a pelice of theſe ſkins comes very dear.: the 
wool lies in wayes, and reſembles a piece of 


beautiful white, others of an exceeding fine 
black, and fo brilliant that they appear 


5 one wgteerd abbics. 


re <0 


- 
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Some of theſe ſkins are of a 


covered 


are) ih e sent wn, As s abe 
increaſe in fize the wool becomes more harſh 
and unequal, and the wayes leſs reſplendent. 
The ſhepherds are continually travelling with 
their flacks qver ſandy deſarts, and live in 
(ent. © by : 


In the towns and villages are taylors, tan. 
pers, ſhoe- makers, dyers, makers of oil, and 
other artiſans that carry on the moſt uſeful 
trades, - The dyers are maſtiy Jews, ſame of 
whom haye alſo filk manufactories. The 


tanners and gyers make uſe of galls which 


grow on the piſtachio trees of the country. 
The Bougharian women fabricate cotton 
ſtuffs, in the ſame manner as the Ruffian 
women make their houthold linen. The 
paper which the Bougharians uſe is made or 
cotton, and the membrane found under the 
bark a the mulberry tree. 


Their merchants trade wich the Indians, 
the Perfians, the Chineſe, the Ruſſians, and 
ſeveral little Tartarian ſtates, viſiting all 
theſe different people in troops or with cara- 
yan, As Gy" are often obliged to be a 


$ long 
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A: long while abſent from home, they fami- 
arzt © themſelves and aſſimilate ſo well with 
che vations they frequent, that their country 
becomes altogether indifferent to them, and 
they ſettle i in the place they like beſt, without 
ever returning back again. 


The two cities s belonging to the . Great 
Mogol with which the Bougharians drive the 


ei 1 4.4 


greateſt, Indian commetge, are Kalout and 
Moltan, . 800 is only : 2 fortnight's 's Journey 


h 21 49 


27 "Th e Fity of Moltan | is in- 
deed a 75 way e off, but the journey being 
performed by kettled routes, they, trade ad- 
vantageouſly with all the people op the 

way. I pie-bald horſes, a ſpoken | of 
above, are .the principal article the In- 
dans take. from them; hut the Bougha- 
rians bring, from India * cottons and filks, 
more elegant and better wrought than 
thoſe they make themſelves, pearls, ſpicery, 

| emeralds +, jacinths (a ſort of precious 
| 8 which He call fagbrat), and curcu- 
ä From Perſia they fetch velvets , Nala 
* Hinds Hani in the Bougharian tongue 
+ Called 7 the ET CA: * 8 
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or " ſaſhes which they wear about their 
waiſts, ſaffron, &c. Their commerce with 
China centres in Kaſchbar or Ghaſchghar, 2 
city of Bougharia, but under the protection of 
China; carry ing thither horſes, ſheep); and aſſes, 
and taking in exchange filver in bars, and 
rhubarb, 1 with which drug they. ſupply 1 Perſia. 
The Bougharians of Tibet ang many other 
inhahitants of the eaſtern. provinces « of Bou- 
_ ghariay; for the 1 moſt part in ſuhjection to the 

Chineſe, buy the rhuharb which the Bou- 


gharians, bring to Kiaighta, the frontier town 
between Ruſha and China, ſituated on the 
Dauria; and fram thence the drug is tranſ- 
ported into Ruſſia. All the little circum- 
Jacent. ſtates., of Bougharia, receive their fo 
reign, merchandiſes, as. ell, as thoſe; of the 
country, through the ſame ch bee 1 
e 
The, po gon — 5 Rocha is not the, leaſt 
Juerative, though 1 the ; moſt painful to the 
Bougharians. 5 They are obliged. to- - make 
many, circuits in the ſteppes « or deſarts of the 
Kirguifians z and, a8 they are often in 
total want of water, they muſt g a great 
way round to find it, a circumſtance which 
retards 


ta 
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mand che Journey confiderably, Befides 
theſe inconveniences, the Kirguifians, for ſe. 


veral years paſt, have exacted of the Bou. 
ghatian caravans the value of three ducats in 
merchandiſe for every camel, whether his 
Hading be valuable or not, as a toll for paſs: 

ports, and the efcorts Which the Kirguifians 
Ficoll to the caravans; | notwithſtanding 
theſe eſcorts do not always prevent them from 
pillage, and the merchants from being car- 


ned into ſlavery; and although che Ruffian 


government qbliges the Kirguifians to pay 
ſuch damages with intereſt, yet the Bougba . 
rians often ſuffer conſiderable lofſes, Every 
year ſome caravans of roo or 200 tamels 
come to Orenbourg, to Aſtrachan, and to 
Troitzk * and now and then 'tefs nume - 


rous caravans repair ta Siberia, to fort Peter · 
and-Paul, to the fortifications of Iſchim, to 


Tomik, %&c, The moſt canfiderable com · 
merce of this people i is to Orenboutg, where 


there is a douhle courſe of Aſiatic commerce 


and exchange, and à ſquare formed by ſeveral 
Hundred e and Hows magazines | has wor 


», "a town near the fortifications;of — 
3 * | given 


> g. 
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given to ths Bougharians. In the year 1773, - 
one caravan of goo camels ns on er, 
to nn * 


The chief which ths Bon- 
gharians bring to Ruſſia are Boughaviath and 


Indian ſtuffs ef cotton, and half: fils, of 


ſpun: and raw cotton,  merning-gowns much 
aſcd in Ratſfia, lamb-ſkins, dried fruits, Ii 


mich (a ſort of currants), ſanRtonicuny ſeeds, 


precious ſtones, ſand containing gold-duſt, 


unprepared. nitre, native ſal. ammoniac, or 
ſuch as they get from the mines. Their im- 
porta are fine cloths, chiefly red, yauſts or 
Ruſſia leather, cochenille, indigo, glaſs: 
beads, knives, wire, needles, and all kinds 
of trinkets; ſuch as go to Aſttaclian take 


Perfian filk, They trade by barter, making 


the value exact by means of their 

Their caravans ſcaroely ever ſojourn longer 
than two months in a place, and the goods 
they cannot diſpoſe of in that time- are left in 
the hands of factors or agents, who always 


make "PO before-hand, and _P their 
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gold and filver money; the latter, however; 
is conſiderably the ſcarceſt, as the country af- 
fords but little ſilver. Their common coin 
is the ducat, the impreſſion of which is very 
bad, conſiſting only of an inſeription, but is 
in value nearly equal to the ducats of Hol- 
land. They get the gold from the ſand of 
the rivers that croſs the country. In Bou- 
gharia itſelf trade is generally carried on and 
the taxes paid in ready money. Their traffic 
with Perſia brings them a great quantity of 
filver money, for which reaſon the Perſian 
rou * are current in * 


m che article of Far? they follow the pre. 
cop: of Mohammed; but they eat better 
food and in a more cleanly manner than the 
other Mohammedans ſettled in this em- 
pire. The productions of the vegetable 
kingdom more frequently compoſe their re- 
paſts thin ofe of the animal, and their mans 
ner of life is for the moſt part ſimple and 
ſober. During the ſummer their chief food 


is bread raw fruits, arbouſes or water. 
melons, 
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melons; melons, grapes, &c. Dried fruits 
are their common winter nouriſhment : from 
the cielings of their rooms are ſuſpended. all 


forts of freſh fruits, which they pluck by 


way of deſert after meals. To render the 
melons and arbouſes more delicate, they hol- 
low them out, filling the 'excavation with 
raifins of the ſun ; which preparation pros 
duces a vinous fermentation, and gives them a 


moſt exquiſite taſte. Some of the Tartars of 
Aſtrachan have the ſame cuſtom. Their 


principal diſhes are boiled rice, millet, and 
the like, which they dreſs with oil, butter, 


or milk. Their bread is made of wheat 


flour, and that of the ſervants of Bougharian 
millet, Theſe latter are cakes rather than 
loaves, which they hang up in their chim- 
nies * to bake by the heat of the embers. 
Madyun is their favorite delicacy, a ſort of 


cake made of certain ſeeds pounded with 


poppies, honey, and various ſorts of fpices: 
This Bougharian comfit revives the ſpirirs; 


and en the wit. E. 


See 1 p- 133. 
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ks iv! which they. infuſe aniſe ſeeds ; and are 
18 particularly fond of the juice of the grape 
5 very 1 and unfermented. 


The Soaghetians wks great Alight in 
moderate ebriety, ſo as to bechearful and gay; 
and ſome of them to get altogether drunk: 
for which purpoſes opium and tobacco are in 
great vogue with them; The former is 
called in their language avium, which they 
gather from the heads of the poppy, by 
making a ſlight inciſion or rather ſcratch in 


it; by this means they cauſe it to emit a 


- gum which they dry in the ſun: To make 
their #arkenar ſou, or poppy: water; they ſteep 
the heads of that plant in common water, after 
having made. ſctatches all over it. Their 
bangs are the flowers of female hemp, which 
they mix with tobacco; and ſmoak it either 
quite freſh; or half dried: They likewiſe 
make ſmall cakes of it; prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner : 'They firſt roll the flowers of 
hemp in flowers of cabbage; and then lay 

them e on hot embers to make them tranſſ 1 
ter 
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ifter this they beat them up with flour and 
milk, and then harden them at the fire. 
Theſe little cakes are intoxicating, and peo- 
ple ſwallow as many of them as are ſufficient 


for that degree of delirium or extravagant 


paicty they wiſh to e 


* 


The i Wide If Wi i is nd les 
favourable to Venus than to Bacchus. A 


man tolerably at his eaſe takes two wives, 


and ſeveral have three or four. It is not, 
therefore; without reaſon; that both ſexes uſe 
an infufion of the root ſalab * as frequently 


a5 other nations take coffee. The invigorating 


and ſtimulating properties of that root are 
leſs eynivocal in Bougharia than they ate iti 
colder regions: They roaſt them at the fire, 


' then reduce them to powder; z and, after 


having poured boiling water on them; they 


drink the infuſion with ſugar exactly as we 


take coffee; As the rich men of this nation 
have ſeveral wives at once; there muſt con- 
ſequently Be a propoftionable number of 
people living in involuntary celibacy ; a 


5 * Orthis, or ſatytion. „ 
Vol. II. 1 Bougharian 
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Bougharian gallant, however, eaſily finds 


a way of comforting himſelf pointed out by 
the preference a huſband always gives to one 
of his wives in prejudice to the reſt, who 
fail not to ſeek ſatisfaction as well as they 
can; beſides this, the huſbands are often and 
for a long while together abſent on journies; 
their wives are not deſtitute of addreſs, but 


encourage their gallants to replace their ab- 


ſent ſpouſes; and this notwithſtanding the 
very retired manner in which they are kept, 
and the little liberty allowed them. There 
are alſo a great number of unmarried ladies 
who make profeſſion of univerſal love; the 
conſequences of which are ſufficiently ma- 
nifeſt, in both men and women, by that de- 
Plorable diſeaſe, the inſeparable concomitant 
of ſuch irregularities, 


The inhabitants of this country are fre- 
quently afflicted by a particular diſtemper, 


which the natives call  pi/chta, elſewhere 


known under the appellation of the Bougha- 
rian diſeaſe; and probably the dracunculus 
Perſicus, or the vena Medinenſis of the phy- 
ſicians. Thoſe whoſe ordinary drink is water, 
| as 


as well as thofe 'who, - according to the 
cuſtom of the country, frequently bathe 
themſelves in the canals, are moſtly expoſed 


to this ſcourge. A ſort of eapillary worm, 


reſembling a thread, many times an ell in 


length, and which Linnæus calls gorgius aqua». 


ticus, ſeu medinenſis, gnaws the body inter- 
nally for a certain time, and then appears on 
the. ſurface occafioning moſt direful infla- 
mations. All the parts of the body are 
equally obnoxious to the attacks of this 
worm, and many caſes are to be met with 
where it has pierced the eyes, the tongue, 
the genitals, &c. All that the patient has 
to do is to ſeize. the extremity of the worm 
as ſoon as it appears through the ſkin, and 
continually to keep rolling it on a little ſtick 
made for that purpoſe as faſt as it advances, 
till it be entirely come out. Great care muſt 
be taken not to break the worm during this 
gradual operation; for the part that remains 
will continue to live in the fleſh and occaſion 
dangerous conſequences. The perſon af- 
fected is ignorant of the time when the worm 
got admiſhon into his body, and it has hap- 
pened that people have begun to feel it a 

| L 2 | whole 
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whole year after having quitted Bougharia- 
Some are tormented with ſeveral of theſe 


worms at. a' time; others have had them in 


ſucceſſion even to the number of twenty, and 

more. The young as well as the old are 
| ſubject to this affliftion, though many are 
never attacked with it notwithſtanding 
they drink water, ' bathe, and uſe no an- 
tidotes. Another calamity, | leſs dreadful 
indeed, but more frequent in Bougharia, 
is the bite of the ſeorpion; an animal 
from which no houſe is exempt. They put 
hot cinders on the inflamation produced by 
the bite, cauſing prayers to be ſaid over it 
by the prieft, in order to a cure. 


To return to the Bougharians ſettled in 


the Ruffian empire. Wherever they arc 
found they ſtand by one another, and 
make one common eanfe, by which means 
they always preſerve their national character. 
In perſonal appearance they reſemble the 
Tartars of Kaſan, though bordering ſome- 
what more upon the Indian mien. They 
are for the moſt part tall and thin, 


have little eyes, large and * ears, 
5 ; with 
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with deep cheſnut-coloured lank and ſcanty 
hair. In their conduct they diſcover plain 
good ſenſe, uprightneſs, and modeſty ; are 
laborious, ſober, and cleanly ; all which good 
qualities may partly perhaps be attributed to 
their ſchools, which are well conducted. The 
language of their country is the Tartarian, 
which they all ſpeak wherever they are: 
found. 


They reckon their years according to the 
taregh, or chronology of their nation, which 
begins two years later than the hegira. The 
Mohammedans reckon the preſent year 1778 
the year of the hegira 1192, but the Bou- 
gharians make it the year 1190 of their tareth. 
Beſides this computation, they divide the 
years into dadecadt, in the manner of the an» 
cient olympiads ; a cuſtom common hkewiſe 
to the Mongols and the Kalmouks. Each 
of theſe years bears the name of ſome animal 
in ſome degree reſembling the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiack, For example: : 


Tebirſtam dilli, the year of the mouſe. 
Bares, the year of the cow. 


L 3 Taouſchkan, 


U 
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\ Taouſchkan, the year of the hare, 
Lou, the year of the hzzard. 
Dſchilan, the year of the ſerpent. 
Teta, the year of the horſe, 
Roi, the year of the ſheep. | 
Pilſchin, the year of the monkey, 
Taouk, the year of the cock. 
Ett, the year of the dog“. 
Dongous, the year of the hog. 


They make uſe of theſe denominations in 


ſpeech and writing, . whenever they would 
mark the time of any event in their lives, 


The adminiſtration of | affairs among the 
Bougharians eſtabliſhed in the Ruſſian em- 
pire, excepting only the Sarti, is exactly the 


fame with that of the Tartars of Kaſan; 


their arrangements the ſame, the ſame tri- 
bute, the ſame occupations, habitations, re- 
ligion, cuſtoms, and manner of life. As the 
greateſt part of them are in eaſy circumſtances, 
they avail themſelves of the privilege of po- 


* The preſent year 1190 of the Teregh, or of 
Chriſt 1578, 


Iygamy, 
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Iygamy, ſeveral of them having to the num- 
ber of four wives, the utmoſt complement 
allowed by the laws of Mohammed. The 
kalym is uſually about 10 rubles, but 
may amount to 200 according to the 
ftuation, the fortune, and the inclinations 
ef the girl. They differ from the Ka- 
fanians in their interments by putting on 
the deceaſed a Turkiſh turban, which 
muſt conſiſt of four fue of linen in 


length. 


Their cloaths differ very little from thoſe. 
of the Kaſanians. The men wear muſ- 
tachios, and leave a little beard on the 
under lip, plucking out the reſt of the 
hair, or making it fall off by means of cor- 
rofive drugs. They ſhave the head, and 
wear a pointed calotte, commonly pinked 
or embroidered ; over which they put a 
flat cap bordered with fur. Their upper 
garments are made of cloth, generally 
ornamented with an edging. Their wives 
and daughters dreſs exactly like the women 
of Kaſan. In Bougharia the men wear 
very high caps, in the ſhape of bee-hives, 

L 4 turned 


/ 
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turned up with an ornamental facing: and 
no ſooner is a caravan perceived in motion, 


but the Bougharians are known by the 


ſhape of their caps. The women of this 


country have a way of ſtaining their 


nails wich a juice expreſſed from the 
flowers of the balſam plant, which gives 
them a yellow tint, Several other wo- 


men in theſe parts have the ſame cuſtom, 


eſpecially the betrothed girls of Aſtrachan, 
who chuſe to be diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon people. 


The Sarti af the province of Oufa 
reſemble in all reſpects the Fartar villagers 
of Oufa, Thoſe faupd among the Baſch- 
kirians, of the province of Ifet, have re- 


formed their ancient paſtoral life, though, 


in imitation of the Baſchkirians, they 
have fixed, villages wherein they paſs the 
winter, They live chiefly by their flocks; 
but, ag; they aſſociate with the Baſch- 


kirians, they cultivate, Uke them, a lit - 


tle. portion of arable land. Although 
ar n hey. win the Baſchki- 


. Tians 
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rians as to their way of life, dreſs, 
guſtoms, &c. they have nevertheleſs pre- 
ſerved a greater taſte for neatneſs, to- 


gether with | their own 3 cha- 


fader, 
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TARTARIAN COLONIES. 


OW perfect ſoever the diſpoſition of 


1 any ſtate may be, there will always be 
fome ſubjects diſcontented, inconſtant, and 
 Inclined to migration; who expect to find 
greater liberty, more profit, and more ad- 
vantages any where than at home, and are 
therefore ready to embrace the firſt oppor- 
tunity that offers of quitting their country, 
and ſeeking their fortune ; elſewhere. A mild 
government, an impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice, an uncommon toleration, a great fa- 
cility of gaining a comfortable ſubſiſtence, 
an undiſturbed enjoyment of property, with 
many other advantages, having been for a 
long time the characteriſtics of the Ruſſian 
empire; it is no wonder that a vaſt number 
of coloniſts have been drawn thither from the 
neighbouring nations, ſome doubtleſs by the 
cauſes above aſſigned, but many likewiſe 
who, having met with nothing but ſcorn or 
vexation in their native country, fly to Ruſſia 

as 


| 7 
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as to an aſylum from oppreſſion. Hence 
it is, that every new-comer meets his coun- 
trymen in all parts of it, ſome of them rich 
and proſperous, and moſt of them in the com- 
fortable enjoyment of eaſy circumſtances, or 
at leaſt the' deſcendents of his countrymen 
contented and happy in all reſpects, ever 
ready to receive him with complacency, and 
to treat him with friendſhip ; great induce- 
ments ſurely to ſettle in a fine country, with- 
out. regretting that he has left, where a man 
is ſure to meet with his brethren, to be al- 
lowed to follow the manners he has been ac- 
cuſtomed to, and, above all, to be in poſ- 
ſeffion of the full enjoyment of his religious 
worſhip, | 


The Tartars, in the neighbourhood of 
Ruſſia, like all the orientals, are more incon- 
ſtant and defirous of change than the Eu- 
ropeans; and the reaſon of it is, becauſe 
they depend on the caprice and deſpotiſm of 
their maſters, and are often expoſed to the 
violences of their neighbours : ſuch of them, 
therefore, as join themſelves to the Tartar 
nations in ſubjection to Ruſſia ſee ſo many 

| real 
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real advantages in the ſecure, and quiet hap. 

pineſs in which they live, that the number 

of refugees, already very conſiderable, in- 


from among the ſlaves of the Kirguiſians and 
other hordes that live by plunder are another 
15 ere of increaſe to theſe men. 


We wal here give a ſhort account of theſe. 


| Jifferent colonies, and of the branches that 
have iſſued from them; as alſo of the differ. 
ent natians whence they take. their origin ; 
ſuffieient for a competent acquaintance with 
the Tartarian cqlgnes eſtabliſhed in the em- 
pire of Ruſſia, 


Various colonies, more or leſs conſiderable, 


of Nogayans, Caucaſians, Krimeans, Per- 


Llans, Ghivinſians, and others, have ſettled 
in Aſiatic Kuſla,, eſpecially in Siberia, and 
the. governments of Orenbourg, Aſtrachan, 
and, Kaan, without, mentioning the inde: 
pendent calonies that come in ſmall numbers 
ta join them, Theſe latter incarporate them- 
elves with the Tartars, and ſoon loſe, all 


diſtinction from them. Sametimes indeed 
= + they 


 crogſes from year to year. Fugitives alſo 
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they form, as it were, new races, after the 
manner of the Terptyaireis, which were for- 
merly taken notice of in the account of the 
Finns. The Tartars that have fixed their 


abode amongſt the Terptyaireis are of various 


origin; befides whom many mixed troops are 
to be met with in the fortreſs of Nagaibak 
on the river Ik, which falls into the Kama, 
as alſo in ſeveral places on the frontiers. of 
Siberia, Orenbourg, and Aſtrachan. The 
Tartars of Nagaibak have embraced Chiſtia · 
anity, which has brought them into a cloſer 
union than they were before. 


md 8 hordes ſubject to Ruſſia have 
been ſpoken of before v. Befides theſe No- 
gayans, there are ſeveral troops of the ſame 
people among the Tartars of Kaſan, of 
Oufa, and of Orenbourg; as alſo of the 
Baſchkirians. Numbers of Tartars from the 
Krimea, and elſewhere, from different hordes, 
not ſubject to Ruſfia, have joined theſe ſame 
colonies, making one common cauſe, more 
or lefs, n to cireumſtances, and 


No *r. 74. and the following. = 
_ conforming 
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conforming more and more by degrees to 
the ' cuſtoms eſtabliſhed among the people 
with whom they dwell. It is only feven 
years ago that a colony confiſting entirely. of 
Nogayans, with a murza at their head, 
maintained [themſelves by agriculture in the 
government of Kaſan. This colony, having 
obtained (permiſſion of their ſuperiors, went 
and. ſettled on the upper part of the river 
Sakinara, that they might live in the Baſch- 
kirian manner, that is, by giving all their 
attention to their flocks and bee-hives. 


Several families, originally from the Cau- 
caſian nations, have aſſembled at Aſtrachan, 
at Kiſliair, at Moſdak, and along the Terek; 
not only from the nations under the Ruſſian 
ſceptre, but alſo a great number of other 
Caucaſians; and by this migration they have 
acquired all the privileges of the natural 
ſubjects of Ruſſia. Ouſmei khan, prince of 
the Ghaitakams, who cauſed the late Mr. 
G. Gmelin to be carried off, did it under 
pretence that ſeveral hundred families of his 
people had deſerted from his government, 
and fled to Ruffia. This academician, ſo 

famous 
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famous for his indefatigable reſearches in na- 
tural hiſtory, died in this miſerable captivity 
the 27th or July, 1774. 


A great number of Perfians, from the 
different provinces of that kingdom; eſpe- 
cially from the borders of the Caſpian ſea, 
from- Bakou, Salian, Enzeli, and Ghilan, 
have ſettled among the Tartars of Aſtrachan, 
along the Terek, and ſeveral cities in the go- 


vernment of Orenburg. There i is alſo a con- 
fiderable number of Arabs in thoſe parts. 


The Perſians ſettled at Aſtrachan farm a 
particular ſociety preſerving the cyſoms of 
their country. Many of them make journies 
into - Perfia* for the purpoſes of commerce; 
which done, they return to Aſtrachan, and 


thoſe who do not are ſoon by 


others. 


T he Perſians ſettled in Rufha are of 2 
'- melancholy look, hard and pale countenance, 


and have but little hair. They. are cou- 


rageous, haſty, voluptuous, polite, but very 
covetous. They carry on their traffic gene- 
rally in Perſian commodities; many follow 
— | _ different 
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16 TARTAR NATIONS 
different trades, and ſeveral have manufactg: 
ries of Perfian ſilks and half-filks 


The men wear thin beards, ſhave the head, 
and cover it with high pointed caps. Their 
cloaths are made of filk or eloth, with large 
plaits about the hips; the ſkirts are very 
long, and, though they button their coats, 
they nevertheleſs wear a girdle about them, 
to which they hang a ſabre or a poignard. 
It is their way to put on two or three coats 
one over another. The women work the 


necks of their ſhifts with gold cording. They 


wear trowzers tied cloſe about the knees; 
twiſt cloth about their legs to make them 
appear large, and walk in flippers. Their 
garments are much like thoſe of the men, 
only ſhorter, and have open ſleeves. They 
put their hair in curls diſpoſed without art or 
ſymmetry, and adorn it with coloured ſtones: 
Inftead of a cap they wear a veil in the 
Tartarian faſhion. Rings, ear- rings, pearl 
necklaces, and bracelets; make a part 


their dreſs ; and ſome of them wear a ing in 


each noſtril. 
The 
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The Seen body & united Perſians ate 
i the government of Orenbourg; in the ter- 
fitory of Stavrapol; and a number of them, 
ſcarcely inferior to thoſe, in the environs of 
the fortifications of Orenbourg, and among 
the Tartats of Oufa 5 5 but theft latter are 
diſperſed. All theſe Perfians are generally 
known by tlie appellation of Kifilbaſchians, 
They are for the moſt part fugitives from the 
ſlavery of the Kirguiſians. Kiſilbaſch is a 
term of contempt given by the Kirguifians 
ind other Tartars to all the Perfians in ge- 
neral ; this contempt arifin g as it ſhould ſeem 
from no other Cauſe than that they are of a 
different feligion from them. The Kifil- 

baſchians of Stavrapol are huſbandmen 
| thoſe in the environs of the fortifications are 
moſtly ſervants of the Tartars whoſe flocks | 
and  arbouſe gardens they look after. 


The Perſtats ſettled at Stavrapol, 
well as thoſe | of Nagaibak, have - 
| admitted into the Chriſtian communion 
by baptiſm. All the reſt are Mohammedans 
Vor. . „ 


1 * — 
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of the ſect of Ali * ; ſo that, in their religion, 
| fi religion, 


* Ali was ſon-m-law of Mohammed, and ſur- 
named, The vidorions lion of God, He was the 
fourth khalif, and fucceffor of Mohammed. Soon 
after his election, a terrible faction was formed againſt 


him at Mecca, at the head of which was the wilow 


of their prophet, who raiſed an army againſt him, 
and gave him battle, in which Ali was victorious. 
There were ſeveral other parties raiſed againſt him, 
particularly in Syria; all which he had the good for- 
tune to ſubdue. At length, after many ſucceſſes 
againſt his enemies, he was aſſaſſinated in a moſque, 
in the month of Ramadhan, im the 4oth year of the 
 hegira, He had nine wives, one of whom was Fa- 
tima, 'the daughter of Mohammed. The Moham- 
medans pretend that Ali was the firſt who embraced 
the religion of Mohammed ; and they have a ridi- 
eulous ſtory, that he profefled it even in his mother's 
womb. Notwithſtanding which, his name, and that 
ef all his family, was eurſed, and their perſons ex- 
communicated, by the Khalifs of the family of 
. Ommia, down to Omar, who ſuppreſſed the maledic- 
tion. On the contrary, the khalifs of Egypt added 
his name te that of Mohammed in the publication 
which they made at the top of their moſques. Some 
of the followers of Ali believe that he is ſtill alive, 
and that he will eome at the end of the world in the 
clouds, and fill the earth with juſtice: ſome of them 
are even ſo extravagant as to deify him. The more 
moderate of his ſect ſay, that he is not indeed a god, 
but that in many things he partakes of the divine 
nature. Ali is the author of a work, intituled Gefr 
# Giams, written in myſterious characters, _— 
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ſemble the other Mohammedan Tartars 
ſettled in the Ruſſian empire; and, if we ex- 
dept only a few peculiar cuſtoms, their feſ- 


tivals, their food, their chronology, their 


polygamy, their nuptial and funeral eere- 
monies, are exactly the ſame with thoſe of 
the ee eee Tartars. | 


us well as in their manner of life, they re- 


We Wet wich mall troops of Ghivin - 


fans, of Taſchkentians, and of Turkoſtans, 
among the Tartars of this empire, but eſpe- 
cially. amongſt the Bougharians; but very 
inconſiderable, and ſeldom united, almoſt all 
of them being incorporated with the Tar- 
tars amongſt whom 8 reſide. They are 


with figures, under which: ate 0 all the grozt 


events which were to happen from the beginning of 


Mohanmediſm to the end of the world. The fol- 
lovers of Ali ate ſtigmatiſed by the orthodox Mo- 
hammedans, WY Jap, name of Shiites, which fig- 


L's 


troubles in it. At „ the whole Perſian empire, 


and feveral Mohammedan princes of the Uſbec 


8 * 
A 5 
* 


Tartars, and of the Indies, are of this edt, D' Here 


M 2 ” the 


belet, Biblioth. Orient. 
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the deſcendants of Ghivinſian merchants, er 


ig fugitiyes from the Kirguiſian captivity; Ay 


it would be difficult to mark the characteriſtie 
traits of all theſe Tartars, we muſt content 
| ourſelves. with giving ſome particulars of 
their origins, as we have done of - the Bou- 
gharians; which will not be impertinent here, 
as the merchants of theſè people commonly 
reſort to the trading towns on the frontiers of 


Ruſſia, either in particular caravans, or in 
ene with the * caravans. 


The nation of "as Ghivitifians was 5 anciently 
derte on the lower part of the river 
Oural, formerly called Yaik. Theſe Ghi- 
vinſians or inhabitants of Ghiva are likewiſe 
called Ourguenetſchi and Gharaſes, which 
two names imply people who: have found 
victuals and wood. Sixty verſts above the 
mouth Saratſchik of the Oural are ſeveral 
remains which indiſ putably were a part of one 
of their principal towns in former times. 
Being driven from theſe parts, they withdrew 
eaſtward, and eſtabliſhed themſelves: in the 
ſmall. territory they at preſent inhabit, to 
which they have given the name of Ghiva. 

we : This 
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This country is ſituate on the: eaſtern fide-of 
the lake Aral, and is bounded by. Perfia, 
the lefſer Bougharia, and different nations. of 
Tartars. Ghiva, the capital of the country, 
lies to the ſouth-eaſt of Orenbourg, at about 
the -diſtance of 15 days journey from that 
fortreſs,” which may be reckoned at between 
158 and n verſts * | 


The 8 is not fertile, 1b is. it 
barren, having, but little wood, and greatly 
reſembling the leſſer Bougharia. It is flat, 
excepting where @ branch of Indian moun- 
tains advances into the country. It is pre- 
tended that theſe mountains in the terri- 
tory of the Ghivinſians contain metals, and 
eren gold. | 


, . The Ghivinfians have a great reſemblance 
with the Bougharians in their political con- 
ſtirution, religion, and way of life. The 
court of the khan of Ghiva diſplays the 
magnificence of eaſtern ſplendour, and his 
revenues are much greater than his occaſions. 


one hundred and four Ruſſian verſts and an half 
are equal to a degree of longitude, 


M 3 5 
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His authority is more extenſive than that of 
ſeveral other khans, yet is he liable every 
minute to be depoſed and put to deth. There 
is not one example in all their annals of a 
reign longer than eight years. By theſs 
_ cuſtomary murders they cannot be ſaid ever 
to have had a reigning family in whom the 
ſovereignty hereditarily | deſcended; for a 
long time they have choſen | their khans 
from among the ſaltans, or the ſons of the. 
| Kirguiſian Khans; who, after having 
| riched themſelves with the Ghiviſian revenues, 
have'the precaution to refign their dignity, 
while they are in poſſeſſion of that liberty. 
Aboulghair, the famous khan of the Kir- 
| guiſians, and Nour Hali, the preſent {0+ 
| yereign of that people, were both of them 
in their youth Khans of the Ghivinfians. 
Their Khan now reigning; 1s Ghaip, the ſon 
of" Baiyr, Aa Kirguiſi an prince, While the 
| Trovghmenians and the Aralians were in ſub- 
jection to the Ghivinſiatis, "their ſtate was 
powerful; at preſent they take men in pay 
from thoſe: people whenever they are at war, 


which renders them ſo formidable to their 
: 8 neighbours 
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neighbours that the Kirguiſians alone are 
able to make head againſt them, 


The Ghivinſlan⸗ live in towns 25 villages, 


after the manner of the Bougharians. Of all 


their towns there are not above twelve of any 


confideration. Ghiva, their capital, is ſituate 


in the neighbourhood of the rivers Amou- 
darya and Ouloudarya, which fall into the 


lake Aral, and ſupply the canals of the 


town. with good running water. The con- 
uction and internal dif] poſition. of their 
uſes are altogether in the Bougharian flyle. 


A Ruſſian officer, who lived ſome time at 


Ghiva, finds that it is ſituated in 38 degrees 
zo minutes north lat. and ſays that it con- 
tains 3000 houſes, and is ſurrounded by a 
ſquare wall built of bricks unbaked. Their 
houſes are much infeſted by ſcorpions, which 
the Ghivinſians call tſchian, 7 


They cultivate their fields - plantations 
with the ſame care as the Bougharians da 
their gardens. The flocks of the Ghivin- 


fans being but ſmall, they are obliged to 


purchaſe. cattle for food of the Kirguifians 
M4 and 


in 
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and Troughmenians. They are obliged 
to carry all tlie produce of their filk- worms 
to the khan, for which they 1 receive a fixed 


rice, T hey are fo ignorant '1 in the arts of | 


weaving and dying, that they exchange the 


productions of their country for Ruſhan and 


Bougharian, ſtuffs, Their commerce confiſts 
of the ſame. articles with thoſe of the Bou - 
gharians, but is far leſs conſiderable ; ; for 
which reaſon the merchants of Ghiva go into 
e with the Bougharians of Oren« 

urg and Aftrachan, and very rarely fon 
caravans by themſelves, ö 

Their dreſs and vietuals are | dtajetr in 
the Bougharian taſte. The moſt common 


diſhes are onoſcbi, or vermicelli; ' plav, or 


boiled rice; nan, Pancakes, and the "meats 
Which the law permits. They are ſcarcely 
acquainted with fiſh, as their rivers and 
canals fyrnjſh very few. They uſe tobacco, 
opium, and the flo; wers of hemp, for the pur 
pos es of intoxication, ob aa 


= 4. 
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whofe relics they aſcribe many "miracles; 


This brings a great concourſe” of ' pilgrims 
even from very diſtant parts. The fepulchral 
chapel i is built of brick, and is taken care of 
by forty fanatical monks ; ; who, beſides the 
bones of the ſaint, are in poſſeſſion of 4 ma- 


nuſcript containing the life and miracles of | 


Palvan. Near the tomb ſeveral high poles are 
erected, having cords faſtened to them; on che 
top of which is fixed a great eage. On the — 
of the vernal equinox all the "monks, 
after the ather, - endeaveur to climb Nor 
the ropes ta get into the-cage, in doing _ 
ſeveral of them often get very dangerous 
falls. He that is ſo dextrous as to reach t the 
cage has the happineſs of beboldings St. Palvan 
ſeated there in fleſh and bones, and by that 
blefſed yiſion obtains the gift of prophecy: 


From the top of the poles he throws down 
dis cloaths among the devout affiſtants at this 


ſolemnity, who pick them up, tear them to 
pieces, and carry home the ſcraps of them as 
ſo many amulets or ſcapularies. The rich 
Ghivinſians are buried about the tomb; and 
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ing people as have money enough to pay for 
this en. en 0 the ſame nn. | 


5 - Torkoſtan » was: Gs the moſt powerful 
and flouriſhing ſtate of any in theſe countries; 
but its antieat'{ſplengor has long ago diſap- 
peared. All that remains of it is the ſmall 
city of Turkoſtan; and even that is under the 


yoke of a Kirguiſian horde. All the Mo. 


hammedans, however, look upon this city as 
ſacred, it containing a great number of 
ghodſches, or ſaints, the elenden of the 


* fobanu 
The ſtate of Taſchkent 3 is "I more 


dende than that of Turkoſtan. The 


city of Taſchkent, ſituate on the Syrdarga, 
contains 6000 houſes. It is governed by a 
khan choſen from the Kirguiſian princes. 
The Taſchkentians put themſelves ſometimes 
under the protection of the Kirguiſians, and 
at others under that of che eee 


The — manners, &c. of theſe 
two ſtates are exactly the ſame with thoſe of 


the Bougharians and Ghivinſians, They are, 


however, 


— 
2 
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' however, poorer than their neighbours, from 
the oppreſſion under which they live, Their 
commerce is partly carried on by the inter» 
yention of the Bougharians ; ; ſome of them 
accompany. the caravans of theſe latter into 
Ruſſia, leaving factors there to look after 


their concerns. 


The Aralians occupy the 25 of the lake 
Aral and its iſles, They are originally 
Ouſbeks. Their khan is independent, and 
elected fram the Kirguiſian princes. They 
are not numerous, being ſcarcely able to raiſo 
above $000 men fit to handle the bow. They 
have no cities, but their villages: are fixed. 
They reſemble the Ghivinſians in figure, po- po- 
litical . conſtitution, manners, and religion. 
As there are many barren deſarts in their 
country, they maintain themſelves principally 
by their flacks, Their commerce is not re- 
duced. to any f yitem, and thoſe who come 
into Ruſſia are almoſt all refugees who have 
found means to eſcape from the Kirguiſian 
ſavery, ſettling with the ent Tartarian cou 


tony they meet with, | 
We 


- < 
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"We have ſpoken of the es in 
treating of the Caucaſian Tartars*, A great 
number of them are to be met with among 
the Kifilbaſchians ſettled in Ruſſia, and the 
© @ther Tartars of Orenbourg and Oufa, and 
| have all of them eſcaped from' the Ad 
1 the N : 


© In attending to the 6gure, . way 
of life, language, and manners of theſe 
people, we perceive a great reſemblance be- 
| tween the Bougharians, Ghivinſians, Tur- 
koſtans, and Taſchkentians, „enough to lead 
us to think that they are all of the ſame 
race, eſpecially as they themſelves ſay they 
ure branches of the Turkoſtan ſtock, The 
Aralians and the Troughmenians differ in 
many things from the Turkoſtans, no leſs 
than the Karakalpaks, whence it may 
| be inferred that theſe three latter have al- 
| ways been Particular hordes, | | 


$9 he Karakalpaks call themſelves Kara» 
— the former Agnifying Blackcaps, 
N ® See before, p-. 93. 

5 and 
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and the; latter people that have black cattlei 
They inhabit the borders of the Syr Da- 
rya, a large river that falls into the lake 
Aral. The Karakalpaks divide them- 
ſelves into two great hordes, of which 
one is called the Upper horde, becauſe it 
inhabits the upper part of the Syr Das 
rya; and the other the Lower horde, from 
its habitations being —_ down on the 
ſame river. 


* * 


Before che foundation of the kingdem 


of Aſtrachan, the Karakalpaks performed 
their nomadian courſes in the provinces 
ſituated on the inferior part of the Volga; 
but the horde of the Nogayans drove 
them thence, cauſing them to retreat 
eaſtward, and to ſettle in the environs of 


the Syr Darya. In this the Karakalpaks 


and the Ghivinſians have differed from 
moſt other people, who, on being vexed 
by their neighbours, have always gone 
towards the weſt; whereas thefe two 


, tribes. took the oppoſite courſe. In the 


years 1741, 1742, and 1743, the lower 
horde of the Karakalpaks, to the num- 
| | — 
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ber of 30,000 families, ſought the pro- 
tection of Rufha, as a ſecurity againſt 


the Kirguifians, but theſe latter revenged = 
themſelves. upon. them iti ſuch a man- he 
ner as tended nearly to their extermi- * 
nation. Thoſe that eſcaped fled to the ho 
Upper horde, who put themſelves under ing 
the protection of the Soongarians. Ys 
The Karakalpaks of both hordes ſub- ms 
divide themſelves into ſeveral oulouſſes, * 
or branches, whoſe chiefs bear the names : 
of Scbeigb, Saltan, Targan, Beggue, and 7 
Batirs, which denominations. mark the * 
different claſſes of their nobility. All * 
the chiefs are honoured with the ge- N 
neral name of Godſches,' or deſcendants _ 
of Mohammed. They ate indeed in 0 
ſubordination to the khan of the horde, F 
but they by no means pride themſelves N 
in a * obedience. W155 f 
There is a great Anny between the x 

' conſtitution of the Karakalpacks and c 
that of the Baſchkirians; having per- ; 


manent 
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manent huts for the winter, in the ſurrt- 
mer they are ambulatory, and draw 
along with them portable tents of felt; 
they till ſome ſmall fields, but beftow 
moſt pains on their flocks. They hold 
horſes in no great eſtimation, prefer- 
ing oxen and cows, which they ufe equally 
for draught and for riding. They have 
among them very able artiſts, who make 
knives, fabres, fire-arms, ſkillets, gun- 
powder, &c. with which they ſupply - 
their neighbours, who frequently ufe them 
to their deſtruction. The Karakalpaks are 
Mohammedans, and well educated. They 
are as ignorant of commerce as of war. 
No ſooner are they attacked, but they 
run behind - ramparts of earth for de- 
fence, They are fond of carrying off 
men, but they themſelves fall much more —_ 
frequently into the hands of the Kirgui- 1 * 
ſians, who make ſlaves of them. Al- N 177 
moſt all the great men of this latter 
people have Karakalpak ſlaves in their 
ſervice; but as the manner of life of 


theſe two 3 is very ſimilar, the 
| — 
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Karakalpaks feel the weight of their borſ- 
dage much leſs than others, and do 
not make ſuch frequent endeavours to 
eſcape to the Taxtars of the Ruſlan em- 
Pire. ING perk mg | 75 15 
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| THE BASCHRIRIANS. 


BASCHKOURTS is the name they call 

themſelves by, and the Nogayans give it 
them likewiſe, Kozri fignifies a ber; and 
Baſchkourts, the Bee- people: but, among the 
Nogayans, baſchkourt means a head wolf, or 
maſter-wolf. The Kirguiſians call them 
aki, or Oſtyaks. 


Some authors pretend that | the Baſchkirians | 
are the deſcendents of the antient Bulgharians, 
but they affirm themſelves to be ſprung from 
the Nogayans. Aboul Gaſi gives Bulgharia 
the name of Daſchte Kiptſchak 5 and at pre- 
ſent the voloſt of Kiptſehak is the moſt nu- 

merous of all the Baſchkirian populations. 
Perhaps they are Nogayans, who have af- 
forded a retreat to the Bulgharians when 
driven from their country ; their appearance. 
in truth is not perfectly Tartarian, and the 
country they inhabit (and which the antients 
„» called 
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778 TARTAR NATIONS. 
called ſometimes Baſchkyia, and ſometimes 
Paſkatiria) 1s a part of the antient Bulgharia, 


Formerly they lived an ambulatory life in 
the ſouthernmoſt parts and on the frontiers of 
Siberia, having their own khans. But the 
khans of Siberia moleſted them to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they took the reſolution of aban- 
doning their country, and entered that which 
they now poſſeſs ; afterwards they ſpread 
themiſelves by degrees about the environs 
of the Volga and the river Oural, till at 
length they ſubmitted to the tzars of Kaſan. 


Baſchkiria at preſent is compoſed of the 

moſt ſouthern part of Mount Oural, the parts 

adjacent to the Belaya, the territory between 
the Kama and the Volga, and the borders of 
the river Oural; conſequently this country 
comprehends the weſtern part of the province 
of Oufa, and the eaſtern part of the province 
of Iſet, both of them in the government of 
Orenbourg. 


The mountains with which the face of 
the country is covered are rich in metals, 
5 | 7 
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the ſoil is fertile, their foreſts full of good 
timber, and their lakes abound with fiſh. 
Baſchkiria was antiently divided into four 
territories, that of Kaſan, that of Oſa, that 
of Siberia, and that of the country of the 
Nogayans: the Ruſſians call them all Do- 
gg, or m_ Roads. 


When Ivan Vaffllievitſch, tzar of Ruſfia, 
made the canqueſt of the kingdom of Kaſan, 
the Baſchkirians ſubmitted to Ruſſia with- 
out any refiſtance z and the tzar, to put 
them in ſecurity againſt the incurſions of the 
Kirguifians, built them the city of Oufa. 
At that time they were conſiderably weakened 
from various cauſes, but rec ted again in a 
little time, by giving a reception to numbers 
of fugitive Finns and Tartars *. Since this 
they have ſeveral times revolted againſt 
Ruſſia. In the years 1676, 1708, and 1733, | 
eſpecially, they made general revolts. In all 
theſe they exerciſed ſhocking cruelties, and 
all their ſeditions have been marked with 


* Of which mixture was afterwards n the 
Terptyairei, as was obſerved before, vol. I. p. 151. 


N 2 ravages 
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ravages and devaſtation. The meaſures pur- 
ſued to reduce them to their allegiance 
have always been pernicious to them in the 
diminution of their numbers and their 


ſtrength; but the natural advantages of their 


eountry, with their manner of living adapted 
to the productions of the elimate, joined to 
the mildneſs of the Ruſſian government, 
reſtored them preſently after each ſucceſſive 
cataftrophe; In the year 1741, they were 
completely conquered, after having excited 
new troubles ;' and, to reſtrain them for the 


- future, the government cauſed ſeveral ſmall 


forts to be built on the frontiers of Baſch- 


kiria, as well as in the interior parts of the 
country. Indeed theſe forts and batteries are 


conſtructed only of wood; but, as the 
Baſchkirians make war only on horſeback, 
they are ſufficient to repel them. Since the 


year 1741 they are no longer permitted to 


ſettle out of their own country. In the laſt 
diſturbarices in the year 1774 they fided 
with the rebels, to the ſhame and misfortune 
of their nation; and it was not till after a 


total defeat that they were brought back to 


obedience. 


They | 
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They are divided into veloſts, ar parti- 
| cular hranches, every one of which lives ſe- 
parately, Theſe branches are made up. of 
different Aimaks, or notable and antient fa- 


nilies, having each a particular diſtrict, 


They have had no khans for a long while ; 
and all their nobility is become extinct by 


the ſreguept jnſurreftions they have raiſed, 


At preſent eyery voloſt chuſes one or more 


fartſhini, or elders, from its own body. The 


chancery of the government of Orenbourg 
allows each of theſe elders a ſecretary, as an 
interpreter, whoſe buſineſs it is to read the 
edicts publicly, and to ſee them duly exe: 
cuted. Theſe ſecretaries are for the moſt 
part taken from the Meſtſcheraik Tartars, 
and are a ſort of juſtices of the peace, 'The 
whole Baſchkirian nation is compoſed of 
thirty-four voloſts, which together in the 
year 1770 amounted-to twenty-ſeven thou? 
ſand families ror 


The 8 of the countenance indicate 
them to be Tartars, though their face is 
ſomewhat flatter. They are © generally 

| N * ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of a more robuſt conſtitution and 
fuller of fleſh than the Tartars of Kaſan. 
Several of them have remarkably large ears, 
and all ſmall eyes; the - beard of moſt of 
them is of a deep cheſnut colour. They 
have natural good ſenſe, but not the leaſt i in- 
clinatien to cultivate their intellectual fa. 
culties : they are caurageous, ſuſpicious, 
obſtinate, ſevere, and - conſequently- danger- 
ous. If they were not well looked after, 
they would none of them follow any other 
trade than that of pilfering and Fase 


Their b is a Tettar-dialect, which 


has but little. affinity with that of the 'Tartars 
of Kaſan. As they are Mohammedans they 
have ſchools where they are taught tg write 


their own language, but they never apply to 


it : and as theſe half. barbarous people chuſe 
both their. preceptors and prieſts from their 
own countrymen, it may eafily be ſuppoſed 


that their erudition i is confined to a very nate. 


row circuit. 


W rhe tribute they were obliged to 
| Pay « confiſted of a mall tax in eurrent money; 
* be 


2 =» > = 
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but they have fince been bound to furniſh a 
certain quantity of honey, wax, and furs. 
After their revolt in 1741 they were put on 
the footing of Koſaks; that is, they were 
enrolled to ſerve as ſoldiers, keeping guard 
on the frontiers, or making campaigns where- 
ever they are commanded : they are obliged 
to furniſh themſelves with a horſe, aecoutre- 
ments, and cloaths, but receive the ſame al- 


1 lowance as the other Koſaks. As in times of | 


peace but a ſmall number of them are in 
ſervice, - thoſe who remained at home paid 


formerly 40 kopeeks ® per man; but, by a 


new regulation, they are now freed from that 
tax, on condition that they purchaſe the ſalt 
they conſume from the magazines of the 


crown; before this they took what they 


wanted m the * of their country. 


Pere as enter into nite ſervice are e dil 
tributed into ſmall. companies of ten, fifty, 


and a hundred men, who ele& their ]] r 


elders or commanders, called in Ruſs deſat- 


niki if commanders of ten piati ; dgſatniti, if 


* Twenty-pence Engliſh, a * being exattly 
equal to a halfpenny. 
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of fifty; and /orniki if commanders of « 
hundred. Their regiments are called poulks. 
The attaman, or colonel of a regiment, is 
choſen from the moſt expert elders of the 
nation by the Ruſſian generals, who have 
always this right, Ok, ſcha, ſoungous, and 
favot, are the arms proper to a Baſchkirian; 
which fignify the arrow, the bow, the lance, 
and the coat of mail; ſome wear alſo 
helmets, others are anc with ſabres, guns, 
and piſtols, and - ſome bear all theſe eight 
kinds of offenfive and defenfive arms at the 
ſame time, T hey make their own bows and 
arrows, as well as the quiver which com- 
monly contains fifty arrows, and is covered 
with ſome ſkin, generally bear's ſkin. Their 
coats of mail are a ſort of net-work made 
of ſteel rings, very clumſy and very dear, 
and therefore are but little uſed, The Baſch- 
kirians have fine horſes 7 and are excellent 
horſemen, bold, and dextrous in handling 
the bow; inſamuch that a ſmall company of 
them are not only ſure of defeating a troop 
of Kirgyifians, though double their number, 
þut there are even detachments of them ca- 


pable of making incurſions into the country 
of 
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of the Kirguiſians, where they do much 
miſchief before they can be driven out. The 
commandants on the frontiers often make uſe 
of the Baſchkirians when they would chaſtiſe 
the Kirguifians for robberies committed on 
the caravans or otherwiſe; and are always 
ſure of good ſervice, as the former are brave, 
and the latter afraid of them, and as they 
can harraſs their enemies a long while over 
the barren plains, without wanting a ſupply 

of victuals. A Baſchkirian army on a march 
affords ſeveral remarkable peculiarities. Every 

borſeman is dreſſed after his wn fancy, but 
all in long habits; every man leads a ſpare 
horſe, not only for the purpoſe of remount- 
ing if that he rides ſhould be killed under 
him, but alſo to carry the provifions ; which, 
conſiſting partly in parched corn, occaſions 
the neceſſity of hand-mills for grinding it; 
theſe are | likewiſe carried on. theſe horſes. 
Every company of a hundred mien has com- 
monly a little ſtandard of ſeveral colours. 
Even in the ſame regiment there is no greater 
uniformity in the ſeveral ſtandards than in the 
arms and. dreſs of the men. They gallop 
without any order at all; only when they 
EET, make 
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186 TARTAR NATIONS. 
make a halt they form themſelves in ranks, 
very GP Gifpoſed, + 


This nation led a * life till their 


ſubmiſſion to Ruſſia, and even a long time 


afterwards; but, by degrees, they have 


combined the occupation of vagrant ſhep- 
herds with that of agriculture, which obliges 
them to a way of life ſomething more ſettled, 
At prefent all the Baſchkirians have huts 
for their winter e _ portable tents for 
„ 1117 71 

nta 4808 a fad for ſome winter 
vans ; they are more attentive to the fer- 
tility of the ſoil than the proximity of water; 
becauſe; the ſnow never fails them in winter, 
An ac» or village contains about fifty huts 
built, of bauks in a rude manner, and for the 
moſt part conſiſting 'onty of one ſmall room 
covered with a flat roof: the internal diſpo- 
ſition is in e but the whole 
poor and mean. The broad benches on 
which they ſleep ſerve alſo as hutches for the 
young of their animals and poultry. The 


chimney is a cylinder made of twigs and 
fiel 
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ſticks interwoyen, and Plaiſtered both within 
and witl. out with clay; in the ſide of this 
they fix an iron pot. The doors ta moſt of 
their houſes ate ſo low and narrow that it 
is hardly poſſible to enter them without ereep- 
ing on all fours: the holes in the fides which 
ſerve as windows are coyered with bladders, 
the ſkins of fiſh, or oiled rags. Adjoining to 
every houſe is a tui, or little hut of a cubic 
form for proviſions. The chapels, even in 
their bettermoſt villages, are hovels as poor 
25 the houſes. If at any time another place 
appears better than that they inſtabit, they 
abandon their village and build another; ſo 
that a man who has been abſent but x few 
years, on his return hardly knows where to 
look for his tribe, e ally as they alter the 
name of a village a r that of the farſchiſn 
or elder who then prefides: on the election of 
every new elder, the village takes a new 
name. Thus Sultanova Achmetova is the 
dame of tlie place whoſe chief is be 
dale Achmet. „ 


Ther moveable ſummer villages contain 


between five and twenty tirmas or tents, on 
5 the 


U 
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the pitching of which, every great winter 
village is divided into ſeveral ſmall. encamp. 
ments. Theſe, tents are of a circular form, 
ſome three and ſome five fathom in diameter, 
compoſed of a ſort of baſket work to the 
height of about four feet; upon this are 
placed poles which faſten to a wicker circle at 
top of two feet diameter; ſo that the whole 
hovel or tent is in the ſhape of ap obtuſe cone, 
The whole is covered with a felt tied to the 
wicker by ſtrings made gf horſehair. The 
Baſchkirians: who dwell upon the lofty moun- 
tains of; the Oural give their huts an an- 
gular. figure, longer than wide; and, their 
flocks being too ſcanty tq afford them wool 
| enough for felt, they cover their hovels with 
ä in. In the centre of 3 of theſe 


„„ 


or elſe a. ol from the top "_ hang the 
kettle Mes 267 dl 

| ya ſmall Baſchkirian Sale are ſet; 
tled amongſt the Tartars of Kaſan, Ine 
habiting the diſtrict of Koungour in Permia; 
huts a8 their r is not very fertile, they 
| | 8 
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live in handſome fixt villages; in 1 reſpoch | 


like thoſe. __ the a 


* 1 
2 F 


The ht a of the Baſchki- | 


rians ig much more. mean, and their whole 
manner of life more miſerable, than. might 
be expected among a people ſo wealthy, The 
Baſchkirians of Koungour are, however, an 
exception to this. Amongſt all the others 
the ſleeping-bench is covered with felt, as 
are the floors of their chapels; carpets and 


pillows are extremely rare with them. Ex- 
cepting the iron pot upon the hearth, all 


their veſſels for eating and drinking are of 
wood or birch bark. They keep water and 
other liquids in leathern bags; earthen ware 
and metal are ſcarcely to be met with among 


them. Almoſt all have wooden mortars to 


pound corn and hemp and linſeed. Several 
of their villages have ſmall water-mills *. 
Six or eight little boards are fixed horizon- 
tally to the perpendicular axis of the mill- 
ſtone: this is put in motion by a very ſmall 
quantity of water, even that of a common 


Called termof by the Baſchkirians: and mouftof+ 
ka by the Ruſſians. 


ſpring 
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ſpring is ſufficient for the purpoſe; as they 
collect it into a ſort of reſervoir; and conducł 
it thence by canals, in ſuch a manner that a 
fall of a foot and a half upon the boards, 
which are only eighteen inches in length, 
| ſets it going. Where theſe” watermills are 


wanting they ſubſtitute handmills in their 


place; the conſtruction of which is as follows: 
two block wheels made of the trunk of an 
oak, each of them about a foot and a half 
in diameter, and three or four inches thick, 
turn one upon the other: The two interior 
ſurfaces of theſe blocks are covered with a 
great number of pieces of broken iton pots, 
and placed in ſuch a manner as that the two 
ſurfaces of iron are not contiguous by the 
ſpace of two lines: At the centre of the 
lower block is a perpendicular ſpindle; as an 
axis to the machine; and in the upper one is 
a hole, through which they introduce the 
corn, ſerving at the ſame time as a ſocket to 
the axis: A perpendicular peg fixed near 
the edge of the upper block is the handle 
by which it is turned, The meal falls on 2 
cloth ſpread under the mill, and may ſerve 


for we without any farther preparation : to 
| one 
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make flour they fift the meal through a fine 
horſchair ſieve; what remains is again paſſed 
through the mill, * w 18 m but che 
bran. E 


The care of their flocks and herds is the 
principal occupation of the Baſchkirians; 
they cultivate befides a little land, and follow 
the chace : ſuch as have mines in their eftates 
endeavour to turn them to account. Their 
management of the firſt article, founded on 
experience, is productive of great increaſe; 
inſomuch that the wealth of a Baſchkirian is 
_ expreſſed by the quantity of his cattle, and 
the number of his flocks, called by them 
taboun. Their ſtuds likewiſe engroſs a great 
part of their attention, as their horſes alone 
in a manner furniſh them with all the ne- 
ceffaries of lifes They uſe them for riding, 
for milk, for meat, for cloaths; and many ſorts 
of veſſels which they make of their ſkin, as 
their cordage, &c. is all made of their hair. 
The rich have commonly as many horſes as 
ſheep, and about half as many oxen as horſes: 
ſome of them keep a little flock of goats, 
and ſome a few camels. But no ſuch thing 
28 
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as a hog is to be met with, becauſe the law 


of the prophet ranks them among the unclean 
animals. They have but few fowls of any 


kind; finding it troubleſome to keep them 
from the cold; and to cheriſh them during 
the winter. Even the common people poſ- 


ſeſs to the number of fifty horſes, thoſe in 
eaſy circumſtances have five hundred, the 
wealthy generally a thouſand, and ſome. few 
can reckon two thouſand horſes .in their 
poſſeſſion, with a. proportionate number of 
other cattle. Bees likewiſe are a great article 


with them; every man having at leaſt ſome 


hives, many of them three hundred, and 
ſome five hundred. 


Their borned cattle, as well as | their horſes, 
are of the ſame. ſpecies with thoſe of Ruſſia, 


of a middling fize, vigorous, and hardy. 


Maoſt of their ſheep are of the Kalmouk breed, 
with a large fat tail, ſhort noſe; and hanging 


ears v. Some, eſpecially the poorer ſort, 
have common Ruffian ſheep; the wool of 
theſe i is the beſt, in ſome flocks both ſorts 


= oui laticauda, Kirin, | 
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ire ſeen together. Although the winter is 
here long and very cold, yet their cattle are 
left at-large to provide for themſelves as they 
can, which they do by turning up ſnow fot 
dried or frozen graſs and moſs, their whole 
ſupport - during the winter. They give in- 
deed a little hay to ſuch as are feeble, and to 
the females with young: - The camels are 
alſo left to ſhift for themſelves ; except that; 
to protect them a little from the cold, they 
ſew pieces of old felt all over their bodies. 


All the cattle of the Baſchkirians towards the 


ſpring become lean and poor, and a great 


number periſh by wild beaſts, hunger, and 


cold: + eſpecially after ſome days of rain, ot 


à continued thaw; when the melted ſhow is 


Wee, again and becomes a ſurface of hard 
With the ſame careleſſneſs the Baſch- 


kiians leave the propagation of their flocks 


and herds to nature, the males running 


always at large with the females. Some 
of them, however, caſtrate a few. of their 


males, but this is not a general practice: 


Notwithſtanding their cattle ate thus lefr to 


their natural propenſities, it very rarely 
happens that the females bring forth out of 
Voi L. II. 8 | O | the 
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194 FARTAR NATIONS. 
| the uſual ſeaſon, which may be occaſioned by 
both ſexes being enervated by a long and 
ſevere winter. Duiing the ſummer they 
thrive and grow fat to an extraordinary de- 
gree. To ſave as much milk as they can, 


they tie the colts and calves with a running 


Knot to a long rope ſtretched along the out- 
fide of their huts, where they remain all day, 
and are only ſuffered to be. with their dams 
during the night, They find by experience 
that the young of all their animals endure the 
winter's cold much better for being frequently 

_ deprived of the teat, and that ſuch of them 


as are ſuffered to ſuck at pleaſure become 


more delicate, and leſs capable of bearing 
fatigue. They treat their bees in the Poliſh 


manner. The hives are placed in trees, to 


which they elimb by means of a rope faſtened 
about the tree, and * nd their 


body. 


The open plains and vallies of Baſchkiria 
are extremely fertile; yielding, in ſpite of 
the negligence of the inhabitants, a more 
than ten-fold increaſe, even without -manure, 
and almoſt without cultivation- * 

| —_— 
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| theſe people have for a long time ma- 


naged fome land, yet they are not laborious 


enough for agritulture; befides, as they can 
eafily diſpenſe with bread, they are ambi- 
| tious of the character of huſbandmen. The 


government however affords them all poſſible 


encouragement thereto, every year cauſing 
ſcarlet cloaths to be given, with other pre- 
miums, to ſuch as diſcover a zeal that way: 
but all theſe means have hitherto produced 
no conſiderable effects. Moſt of them pay 
no attention at all to agriculture ; ſome few 
have an acre of two of land, in which they 


ſow corn, or perhaps a little hempſeed : but 


no one village cultivates more than a ſpace 
of about nineteen thouſand ſquare fathoms. 
Inſtead of threſhing, they uſe the fame me- 
thod as the Bbugharians, get aſtride an 
ox or a horſe, which by — over it 
treads out the corn ®, 


Their mountains, covered with foreſts, 
afford them plenty of game; but their 
*The Iſraelites made uſe of the ſame means for 
that purpoſe, as we find by the interdiction in their 


w, Thon. malt not W the ox that treadeth 
V aut the corn.” 
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principal object in following it is diverſion : 
the poor indeed only hunt for ſubſiſtence, 
They go to the chace with common dogs, 
which are a ſort of greyhounds; they alſo 
lay ſnares, and uſe vultures, which they call 
birkout *, training them for that employment. 


3 They have neither induſtry nor ſufficient 
knowledge of the art of working their mines. 
A ſmall number of them underſtand the moſt 
common ores, and are expert enough in diſ- 
covering them. A Baſchkirian voloſt on 
finding mines of iron or copper in its ter- 
_ Titory ſells the mountain, together with a 
proportionate extent of foreſt, to ſome Ruſſian 
undertaker, for a certain term, moſt com- 
monly for the ſpace of fixty years ; at the 
expiration of which term the property in the 


mine returns to the voloſt, unleſs the parties 


agree to renew the leaſe. In Permia are 
ſome mines which the Baſchkirians work 
themfelves, diſpoſing of the ore to neigh- 
bouring contractors, who pay for it accord- 
ing to the quantity of metal that it yields. 


2 Falco fulvus, Linnæi. 


But 
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But elſewhere no Baſchkirian, and hardly any 


Tartar, will work at his own mines, much 
leſs in thoſe of other people; they are too 


proud and too enervated for that, yet there 
are many who get a great deal of money by 
the carriage of the ore. to the en in 


wy neighbourhood. 


* 


As the different „ they follow 


do not take up much of their time, the men 
paſs the greateſt part of the winter in chat 


ting round the hearth, and ſmoaking their 


pipe: in ſummer they ſcarcely ever quit: 
their bag of koumiſs *, The women, on the 
eontrary, are much more laborious, eſpe- 
cially. in ſummer. Theirs is all the buſineſs 
of milking the mares and cows, which is 
done twice or thrice a day, making butter and 
cheeſe for the winter, drying fleſh and fiſh in 
the air, tanning ſkins, making cloth from 


hemp and nettles, and en and . 


af telt; dec. ih 916; 88 


Cs 


They dreſs their furs with ſour milk, 


rubbing i it with the brain of divers. animals 


* Aliquor made of mare” 8 milk, which they keeps 


bags of ſkip, 
| Q 3 | mixed 
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mixed with chalk, To make their bags for 


liquors, they ſcrape the hair frqm the ſkins of 
camels, harſes, and cos, ſtretching them 
afterwards on a cone compoſed of Poles, co- 
vering them with pieces of felt, and then 
placing them over 3 very ſmoaky fire of 


rotten wood and cow-dupg, made in a hole 


dug in the ground, till the fkin has acquired 
the conſiſtency of horn; this preparation 
takes up about eight days. For making 
their ſavu, or great bags or bottles of leather 


to hold milk, they ſew the ſkins together 


with thread made of finews and horſchair be- 
fore they ſmoak them *. The ſava are in the 


form of a cone, and contain about the quan- 
tity of a hundred of bur common bottles, 


Fhe right hand fide of the entrance into the 
hur is the plage appropriated to hold theſe 
veſſels, which, as they ſhrink up when 
empty, are hung upon lines. Their rourſoult 
are veſſels of the ſame kind, only ſmaller, 
and are uſed in the houſe and on journies 
inſtead of mugs and bottles, Theſe are 


Thi: tion ſeems to haye furniſhed the pro- 
het Thi per bis Fan of a bottle in the ſmoak: 
{ am become like a bottle i in the ſmeg tk. 
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made of the ſkin that covers the head of the 
horſe, and are ſhaped like a pear. To the 

- where it joined to the neck they fix 
another piece of ſkin which makes the bottom 
of the bottle, and the mouth of the horſe 
is the opening at top; the ears, which they 
always take care to leave, making the handles, 
To bring them into the aforeſaid form, they 
fill them with ſand and aſhes, and then ex- 
poſe them to the ſmoak, In the ſame man. 
ner the women make milking pails, &c, 
Theſe veſſels never become ſoft by moiſture, 
are very durable, and not at all clumſey; 
but, notwithſtanding all this, was a perſon 
ever ſo much inclined to conquer the diſ- 
guſt ariſing from -their being for the moſt 
part made of the ſkins of beaſts dying of 
ſome diſeaſe, yet greaſe and uncleanlineſs 
render them in a ſhort time fo black and 
naſty, jqined to tifeir abominaþle putrid 
ſmell from the ſtale milk and other liquids 
left in them from time to time, that it would 
be . to uſe them. 


The linen that the Baſchkirian wamen 
make j is coarſe and narrow, of thread ſpun _ 
| 94 from 
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from the fibres of the common nettle, calls. 
by them kreckan . Hemp they call kinder, 
and weave it likewiſe into linen. They do 
not redden the nettles and hemp in water, 
but hang them both on hedges, or ſpread 
them on the roofs of their houſes all au- 
tumn and part of the winter; which done 
they dry them by a ſtrong heat, and then 
ſeparate them from the bark by bruiſing them 
in their wooden mortars. They make uſe of 


2 diſtaff, and never ſpin by the wheel. Their 


looms are of a conſtruction ſomething better 
than thoſe uſed by. the Tartars of Oren- 
bourg +. The woof is wound round a ſtick 
fixed upon the bench of the hut ; the roller 
being ſupported by two perpendicular poles 
jammed hard between the floor and the 
gieling; to let the woof move up and down 
they have imall foot- boards tied to levers by 
horſebair cords, or elſe theſe cords have a 
| loop at Wa for the foot. Thus the 
Baſchkirian women cannot take their looms 
with them when they go on a viſit from 
home, as the Tartars of Toboiik Can. 
% Urtica deica. Linnzi, | | 

I dee before, p. 28. . 
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Theſe laborious women alſo make a ſort of 
coarſe narrow cloth, which they know how 
to full with ſoap prepared by themſelves ; 
and ſome of them underſtand the art of 
dying colours. They ſew their cloaths, 
whether woollen or linen, with thread of hemp 
or nettle ; but for their pelices or cloaths 
made of ſkins they uſe” tendons ſeparated 
into threads, For this purpoſe they take the 
ſinews of the legs of all their large cattle, 
which they cut into pieces fix inches in 
length, dry them in the air, then beat them 
till they ſeparate into a: great number of 
fibres, which they join with great dexterity 
by twiſting the ends rs without —_— 
any 1 | 


The Baſchkirians have occaſion for great 
quantities of felt for covering their habita- 
tions, for bedding, for the cloaks they wear 
in wet weather, horſe-cloths, &c. This is 
hkewiſe made by the women, who uſe the 
ſame proceſs as the Ruſſians do in making 
their voilot, ſpreading the wool or hair, or 
the mixture of both, on a piece of cloth or a 
mat. The wool is firſt well unravelled, and 

| made 
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made into 4 layer an inch thick; they then 
throw boiling water upon it; after this they 
roll it in the mat, frequently caſtipg hot 
water oi it, roll it afreſh, and then trample 
it under feet till it agquites the proper cons 
ſiſtence. | Tea 


The dreſs of che Baſchkirians very much 
reſembles that of the Tartars of Kaſan *. 
Both ſexes wear kaldaks, or ſhirts made of 
coarſe nett{e-linen, long and very wide 
trowzers, either izaiks or ſanks, that is buſ- 
kins, or flippers: the poorer fort wrap 
their legs in, rags and wear ſhoes made of 
the bark of trees, * The upper coat of the 


men, faced with fur, is very long and wide, 


2nd for colour red has always the preference, 
The 6elgaou of girdle goes ovet it, or at leaſt 
the belt that holds the ſabre; ſo that the 
waiſtcoat, or caffpc, is not ſeen, The pelices 
worn in winter are made of ſheep-ſkins ; fre: 
quently of horſe-ſkins, and fo cut that the 
mane flows down the back; a Baſchkirian in 
this garment makes a very extraordinary 


® See before, p. 05 | | 
| figure, 
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fgure, eſpecially when the wind 1s high. 
They wear the beard on the chin only; ſhave 
the head, which they cover with a calotte, 
generally worked with gold or filver, ex- 
actly like the Kaſanians; but the cap over 
that diſtingniſhes a Baſchkirian immediately. 
It is in the form of a cone, about fix inches 
high, made of cloth, with a fur facing, not 
yery broad, but projecting from the cap, and 
is not much unlike that of a Dutch ſailor. 
When they travel they wear falbars, or 
trowſers, ſo wide, that they can tuck all the 
ſkirts of their cloaths 1 in them, 37 


The upper gown of the women is called 
ſapken, made of fine cloth or filk, with but» 
tons, and is moreover faſtened round the 
_ waiſt with a girdle. Their dulbega is a 
covering for the boſom, ornamented with 
pieces of little coin, laid partly over one 
another in the manner of fiſh-ſcales ; ſome of 
them caver the boſom with a ſort of net 
made of glaſs bead or little ſhells. The 
girls plait their hair in treſſes, tying ribbands 
and a number of gew-gaws to them which 
krach down to the calves of their legs, 

1X 5 Their 
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Their cap is likewiſe ſet off with ſmall coins 
and glaſs beads, having a piece affixed to ir 


behind, which covers the nape of the neck, 


and is garniſhed in the above-mentioned man- 
ner. The women, beſide their cap, wear a 
band on their foreheads adorned like the cap, 
tying their hair in two treſſes only, and ſome- 
times not at all. In bad weather both women 
and girls put on the zaflar *, or Tartar veil. 


The Baſchkirians obſerve the law of Mo. 
hammed in their meat and drink. In vinter, 
while their cattle are poor and lean, they 
content themſelves with cheeſe, called krovt, 
which the women make by boiling the whey 
into a conſiſtence, and butter 4 ſtored up 
during the ſummer, and likewiſe fleſh and 
fiſh dried in the open air. Several of them, 


to make this ſort of proviſion hold out the 
more abundantly, go and hunt for game. 


They do not ſcruple to kill for food diſeaſed 

cattle, and ſuch as they can recover from the 

jaws of wild bcaſts, which carry off great 

numbers; but they muſt take care to be in 

time to cut the throat of the animal before it 
® See above, p. 160. 


- + Mat in their language, 5 
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be quite dead. A conſiderable quantity of 
their cattle die- of hunger and cold; and 
theſe they dare not eat of, ſince the Koran 
has pronounced them impure. The huſband- 
men, beſides the aforementioned food, add to 
their winter proviſions oatmeal and flour 
which they make into cakes, and bake them 
01 the embers. During the winter ſeaſon 
the Baſchkirians become feeble, pale, lean 
and dejected, as well from the poorneſs of 
their food, as'from their being ſhut up cloſe 
in their huts, where they breathe only bad 
air, But in the ſpring they recover as faſt as 
their flocks, get into good caſe, and become 
chearfut and gay. Thoſe that follow agri- 
culture remain in the villages till they have 
| ſown their fields, but all the reſt haſten into 
the deſerts, - carrying their habitations with 
them. At this ſeaſon of the year they all 
take birch-water,” a very ſalutary drink to 
them ; but it coſts the country a great num- 
ber of trees, for they draw all the ſap to the 
incifion made in the bark, and ſuck it thence- 
through tubes made of cabbage- talks. By 
degrees the herbage begins to ſhoot, and in 
the ſame progreſſion the milk returns to the 

— | mares, 
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mares, cows, and ewes: this is now their 
principal, and almoſt their only nouriſhment; 
and they kill only thoſe beaſts that have ſome 

defect. In ſummer they follow neither the 
Chace nor the fiſhery, and can procure no 
bread or meal, except what remains from 
the winter's ftock. Milk is then their com- 
mon nouriſhment, and the ſour is preferred 


to new. They only cat of animal food on 
folemn feſtivals, and theſe, as well as their 
whole kitchen, during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
are ſupplied from cattle killed on account of 


ſome fickneſs. 


The milk of cos and ewes, when ſour, is 


called airen, and that of mares koumiſs. 

make the former, they boil a certain quantity 
of new milk, then pour a little ſour to it, 
which turns all the reſt. After this prepa- 
ration they have nothing to do but to pour 
new milk from time to time inte the ſava, 
and to ſhake it well together. To make 
butter, the Baſchkirian women let the milk 
ſtand one night, and in the morning ſkim off 
[the eream. Of the milk that remains they 


make airen; but this kind is not ſo good as 
that 
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THE BASCHKIRIANS, 207 
that prepared from the milk and cream to- 
gethen They make the butter come by 
beating the cream, and not as the Ruffian 
countrywomen do by letting it ſtand to 
thicken in che heat. The preparation of the 

koumiſs is the ſame with that of the  airen, 
only that the former is made of the milk of 
mares and camels. All the cream is- left 
to this milk, becauſe that of mares produces 
only a liquid butter. The acidity of this 
drink is very agreeable; is, at the ſame 
time, very nouriſhing, and is a competent 
ſubſtitute for all other aliment. The Baſch- 
kirians are very hearty with it, it renders 


them healthy and gay, and gives them a 


round belly and a ruddy complexion. "With 
all theſe advantages, the koumiſs is ſo ſpi- 
rituous a liquor that it inebriates ſuch as take 


it immoderately, which is the caſe with 


almoſt all theſe people; inſomuch that in the 


great heats of ſummer one may examine 
whole villages, and not find a fingle man that 
is not drunk. When they have once got a 
ſufficient-proviſion of milk from camels and 


mares for ſauring, they uſe that of cows 
and ewes. * for butter and cheeſe. 
Some 
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208 TARTAR. NATION 8. 
Some of them, in imitation of the Teleutes, 
the Kalmouks, and ſeveral other people; 
diſtil the koumiſs, and drink the brandy 
which reſults from the operation : others, to 
intoxicate themſelves, take a mixture of 
| koumiſs and ſtrong hydromel; and others 
again drink theſe two liquors alternately, 
ſometimes one and ſometimes the other. On 
the approach of winter all their felicity draws 
towards an end; and they, as well as their 
flocks, muſt prepare for. melancholy and 


ſcar city. 


| With tegard to civility and manner of 
life, the Baſchkirians are more rude and un- 

poliſhed than the Tartars of Kaſan, as well as 
more uneleanly; but to the full as hoſpitable 
as they. The bag of koumiſs is ever at the 
diſcretion of their friend or neighbour. The 
men, during their encampment in the ſum- 
mer, go from hut to hut for the purpoſe of 
goſſiping and laughing and emptying a ſava 
of koumiſs together. In winter they eat by 
regular meals, fitting on their heels round 
the diſhes: Before and after meals they ſay 


s 3 ä obſerve the ſame kind of 
| dev ot10n 
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devotion as often as. they empty one ſava, 
and open another. Their kitchen furniture 
and their food are . equally diſguſting. They 
never ſtrain their milk; but whenever they 
perceive too great a quantity of hairs and dirt 
in it they take it out with their fingers as 
well as they can; and ſuch as are more nice 
than the reſt pour what they are going to 
drink through their horſe-hair ſkull-cap, 
which they take off their head for that pur- 
poſe; what it acquires by this filtration need 
not be mentioned. The women have a very 


convenient method of dreſſing ſheep's feet, 


by throwing them into the fire juſt as they 
are; thus the wool burns off, the feet become 
as black as ſoot, and when they are ready, as 

they eat them without ſauce, the cook brings 
them under her arm, and diſtributes them 
about. The fue: finger diſb * is a great deli- 
cacy, in which they indulge only on high 
days. Not only every one eats it with his 
fingers; ; but, by way of politeneſs, they dab it 
into each other's mouth, and eat it ſo glut- 
tonouſly, that one would think . they endea- 


* This is the b;/cbbarmak deſcribed before, p. 34- 
Vor. II. P voured 
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210 TARTAR NATIONS. 
voured to ſwallow the hand that crams it 
into their mouths. When the mouthful 
thus given happens to be too large, the re- 
ceiver empties half of it into his hand, taking 
it into his mouth again ſo ſoon as he has 
gorged what he left therein. In general they 
are exceſſive gluttons ; fifteen pound of meat 
with ſixteen pints of ſour milk is but a mo- 


derate repaſt with ſome of them. When they 


have bread, they cat it after all, as paſtry is 
eaten in Europe. The Baſchkirians ſtaff 
themſelves at ſuch a rate, that their meal is 
but ſhort, for no ſooner is it ſerved up than 
it diſappears, as if by the power of magic. 
If after a feaſt any thing remains, the gueſts 


divide it and take it away with them. When- 


ever the hoſt is defirous of ſhewing a par- 


"ticular attention to his gueſt, he offers him 
his favourite horſe to go home upon; and 


this is held to be doing the honours of the 
houſe eee, | 


7 The Buſckkidians 1 for going 


in carriages, but both ſexes are very fond of 
riding on horſeback; for which reaſon they 
are great lovers of fine hotſes, well drefled 

and 
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and capariſoned. There is no difference be- 
tween the ſaddles of the men and thoſe of the 
women, only the houfings of the former are 
larger and more elegant. It is hardly poſ- 
fible to paſs by a Baſchkirian hut without 
ſeeing a horſe bridled and ſaddled waiting for 
his maſter. As the men are almoſt always on 
horſeback, or ſitting on their heels, they 
have generally bad knees. Their beds conſiſt 
of pieces of felt, on which they lie down 
without undreſſing, ſo that vermin of all ſorts 
is no rarity among them; more eſpecially as 
they bathe leſs than other Mohammedans. 
The blameleſs old man and the white beard 
are held in great veneration among them, as 
among other Aſiatics. Whenever they would 
engage a perſon to attend a feſtival, they 
aſſure him that he ſhall fit among the old men 
of the family. At the time of their kourban 
bairan *, whole villages, men, women, and 
children, viſit each other; and on this occa- 


hon the oldeſt man, whoever he be, hoſt or 


gueſt, is always the principal perſon, and 
takes the firſt Place i in the company. 


v'A Tartarian feaſt, deſcribed before. : 
F'S | Many 
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Many Baſchkirians have two wives, but 
they ſeldom take more. The kalym is in 
uſe with them, and is paid always in cattle, 
| The price of a girl for marriage is from 15 to 
200 of an equal numher of horſes, cows, 
and ſheep. The bride brings an igat & to the 
bridegroom, conſiſting likewiſe of cattle, ſo 
that he always receives back a part of what 
he paid for his wife. As they are always low 
and weak during the winter, and particularly 
as they have then no koumiſs, they never 
marry but in ſummer. The conjunction is 
made by a moula; but, before this cere- 
mony, the married women and maidens dif- 
pute for the bride: the matrons, as is but 
reaſonable, carry her off; and, after this 
victory, take her apart for the tonſura pudendi, 
which ſalemnity is called ragui algan. At the 
celebration of the marriage the moula pre- 
ſents an arrow to the man, ſay ing at the ſame 
time, “ Be brave, nouriſh and defend thy 
« wife!” On this occafion the parents al- 
ways kill a horſe to make biſchbarmak of. 
* Ipatisa preſent made by the bride to the bride- 
- after the firſt night, | 
Two 
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Two men and two women paſs the firſt night 
with the new-married couple. The next day 


other preſents are made to the gueſts, 


confifting of thread, _ e 
. BG T5 


- 


Their Everfions' at religious feſtivals and 


marriages are feaſting, dancing, finging, 
wreſtling, horſe-racing, and ſhooting at a 
butt. They have ſtill another amuſement, 


called Fara? gourga, or the black trotter; a 
ſort of pantomime, in which they imitate the 


actions and voice of men and animals. Be 
fides the Ruffian balalaika, they uſe flutes 
made of cabbage ſtalks, which one plays on, 


while the reſt hum the baſe. The Baſchkirians 


have had from time' immemorial a device for 
holding cheir muſic, which paſſes at preſent 
for a quite new invention in Europe. For 
the e der of keeping off flies, every perſon 


carries a fort of fan, badly enough made, but E 


ſomeching reſembling thoſe uſed by our 
ladies; in the plaits of which, to aſſiſt their 
memory, they infcribe their ſongs, from 
which,” as often as they meet together for 
Wide, they all ſing at once. The 

F 3 ſubjects 
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ſubjects of their ballads are the bagatirs, or 


warriors who have rendered themſelves fa- 
mous, the praiſes and adventures of the 
knights errant of their nation, the metamor- 
phoſes that have happened to them, &c. 
the chief aim of many of their ſongs is to 


perpetuate the memory of the actions and 


exploits of their anceſtors; and theſe eſpe- 
cially are always fung with great fire and ex- 
preſſion. When a young 1 man who has mar- 

ried a girl from another village is about 


bringing her home, ſhe goes from hut to hut 


weeping, to make her acknowledgements to 


the whole village, and to take leave; on 


which occaſion they make her preſents of 
cattle and various other things, On finally 
quitting the paternal hut, ſhe embraces the 
bag of koumiſs, thanks it for having nou- 
riſhed her ſo long a time; and, as a mark of 
her acknowledgement, ties a little preſent to 


it, All the people of the village accompany 
»the young couple two or three verſts on their 


way, when they all ſtop ; and, finiſhing the 
koumiſs they had brought in little leathern 
bottles for that purpoſe, bid them farewel, 
and part. | 


The 
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The cuſtomary ceremonies at lyings- in and 


during the child-bed of the Women differ in 
no reſpect from thoſe of the other Tartars of 
the Ruſſian empire“. But the Baſchkirians 


neglect too much the education of their 


children, who are always dirty and badly 


cloathed. 'T hey are early accuſtomed ta the 


manners of their parents, þut are ſcarcely 
ever put to. ſchool. Their funerals are re- 
markable ; the funeral proceſſion is a caval- 
cade, at the head of which go the moula and 


the grave-diggers ; the corpſe is tied upon a 


plank, flung between two horſes, and thoſe 
that follow it are all on horſeback. The in- 
terment heing ended, and prayers ſaid by the 
maula, they celebrate a commemorative feaſt 
round the mortuary hovel conſtructed over 


| 1 = 


The Baſchkirians, for ages paſt, 5 pro- 
ſeſſed the Mohammedan, xeligion, have 
medſcheds or moſques, prieſis and ſchools, 


tough. theſe latter are in a very indifferent 


The account of which has been already given. 
"P-4 ſtate. 
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216 TARTAR NATIONS, 
ſtate. In general theſe people are in a pro- 
found W about every thing that re- 


lates to religion and retain many Pagan ce. 


remonies : to mention this one example, as 


often as they kill a beaſt for any of their 


ſolemn feaſts, they expoſe the fleſh when 
dreſſed to the ſun, making frequent and pro- 
found reverences to that orb; they even 
build a kaſchtak, or ſcaffolding, on purpoſe 
for this oblation, and obſerve the fame forms 
therein as. the ' pagan. ſchamans do. They 
have inchanters and exorciſts &, who pretend 
to ſee the devils roaming about during the 
night. Theſe men, to render themſelves in 
ſome ſart uſeful to their countrymen, purſue 

the devils, ſhoot at them with muſquets, hack 
them with ſabres, and beat them with ſticks, 
till they have driven them into waters and 
bogs; and, not content with theſe exploits, 


they pretend at times ta have wounded and 


even killed ſome of: them. The Baſchki- 


tians attribute to the juniper tree the quality 


of driving, from their habitations all kind of 
eyil ſpirits, and of preventing the effects 


*. Under the appellation of Sihatram houryaiftzia. 
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of magic, which they dread much more than 
the former, Their magicians, whom they 
call kaſchmeſch, pique themſelves on knowing 


the paſt and the future, exerciſing many other 


impoſtures, + In the places where they keep 
their bees, they hang up the head of a horſe 
to a tree, as an antidote againſt inchantments. 


They are very ſubject to hypochondriaek; 


and violent hyſterical affections; but they we 
perſuaded that thoſe who labour under them 
are poſſeſſed with a devil; they atttibute even 
the natural eonfequerices of pregnancy as welf 
as all the aceidents which Happen to their 
women to tke wiles of the devil: the prieſts, 


to come in for their ſhare in theſe matters, 


are very aſſiduous in chacimg him away; rev 
citing for that purpoſe ſeveral paſſages of the 
Koran, and continuing to do ſo every day 
0 long as the diſorder of 'the patient's ima- 
gination remains. All the white this farce is 
acting by the moulas, the poor fick man muſt 
expect to be frequently puſhed, tugged, 
beaten, and otherwiſe inſulted ; they even ſpit 
in his face, the better. to ſucceed in this ju- 


dicious and laudable operation. When the 


patty 15 recovered, the prieſt | ties round his. 
neck 
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218 TART AR NATIONS. 
neck a ſentence of Mohammed, ſewed up in 


a little leathern purſe, that the malevolent 
ſpirit may be afraid of returning. 


| The ſabantoni of the Baſchkirians he's feſ- 
tival celebrated on beginning to till the 
ground; for which reaſon it is alſo called the 


feaſt of the plough. Excepting certain 
prayers that the moula uſes at this ſolem- 
nity, it is exactly fimilar to the anga ſoaren of 
the Tſcheremiſſes # Notwithſtanding they 
are very far from being good huſbandmen, 
no village ever fails to participate in the feaſt 
of the plqugh, which is held in the open 


fields; every perſon goes thither on horſe- 


back, even the women and children, The 
moula inyokes heaven to grant fertility to the 


land, and to, hleſs their paſtures : the prayer 


ended, they fall to drinking, dancing, finging, 
wreſtling, racing, and various other di- 
verſions. | 


* Deſcribed before, vol. I p. 91. 
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THE MESTSCHERAIKS. 


ESTSCHERAIKS, Moſtfcheraiks, 
and Metſcheryaiks, are indifferently 
the names of this people. They conſiſt at 


preſent of about two thouſand families; 
four hundred and fifty ſix of whom are 
ſettled among the Baſchkirians in the pro- 


vince. of Iſet, and the reſt inhabit the pro- 
vince of Oufa, partly among the Tartars 
of Oufa, and partly among the Baſchki- 
rians of that province. They are all there- 


fore in Baſchkiria, and conſequently in the 


government of Orenbourg. 


| In the XIVth century, and probably for 
ſome time afterwards, their ſettlements were 


on the lower part of the Oka, among the 


Mourons, or the Mordvines, and the Tſehe- 
remiſſes. On their coming to fix in Baſch- 
kiria they were obliged to pay 25 kopeeks 
per family, as a territorial tribute to the 
 Taſchkirians, the proprietors of the country. 


F 
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On the revolt of the latter in the year 


1735, the Meſtſcheraiks remained faithfyl to 
the cfown ; they were therefore freed from 


their tribute, and in lieu thereof had the 


military un of the ere . 
— _ them. 11 | 


15 their cc the , Meſifcheraiks are very 
like the Tartars of Oufa; their moral cha- 
racter more like that of the Baſchkirians, 
but they are in à ſtate of greater civiliza- 
tion, leſs ignorant, better Mohammedans, 

and more faithful fubjects. Even their 
. „ 


The Meſtſcheraiks; ſettled 3 in the weſtern 
part of Mount Oural in the province of 
Oufa, live in fixed habitations. Their cattle 
are not numerous, thangh the care of them 
makes: their chief occupation; and this, with 
their bees, wheredn they beſtow great at- 
tention, ſupplies the greateſt part of their 
ſubſiſtence: they do not, however, altoge- 
ther neglect agriculture,” The Meſtſcheraiks 


of che province: of Iſet follow the cuſtoms of 


= the . whom they live-in a 
| good 
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good underſtanding, , often traverſing Baſch- 
kiria properly ſo called with their flocks. 
Their villages both in ſummer and winter, no 
leſs than their whole eonftipution, are the ſame 
5 thoſe of the Baſchkirians, excepting that, 
generally ſpeaking, the Meſtſeheraiks of i 
are pochen than the Baſchkirians. 


The dreſs of the men 7 in no 4 
from that of the laſt mentioned people, and 
that of the women but i in few, the greateſt 
diſtinction being their flat caps, ornamented 
with ſmall coins and glaſs beads, with the 
thick firings caſed with filyer or tin Worn; 
at the top of their ſhoulders 


Their 1 are dane * ol eds 
more enlightened , than thoſe of the Baſchkt- 
rians ; they are conſequently more inſtructed 
in the Mohammedan religion, leſs ſuperſtiti- 
ous, more poliſhed, more complaiſangs and 
more cleanly, 
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UE BARABINZES. 


ARAMIN 27 is the appellation theſe peo- 

ple give themſelves; thar being the name 
of their moſt antient as well as moſt nu- 
merous voloſt. The Ruſſians, the Kirgui- 
ſians, and the other Afiatics, call them Bara- 
binzes, from the name of their county, 


Ir is fituated between the rivers Ob and 
Irtiſch, extending from the mountains Alta, 


on the north fide of the river Tara, as far as 
the Toui which falls into the Irtiſch, and to 


the frontiers of Narim, on the Ob. They 
call their country Baraba, which properly fo 
called reaches from the mountains to the 
rivers Om and Tara, its northern part being 
divided into' two territories, -one called the 
deſart of Abatzk, and the other the deſart of 
Tou. The face of this vaſt country is 
covered with low plains, open, fruitful, 
and in ſome places marſhy, a great number 


of lakes, and ſeveral ſmall woods of firs, &c. 


7 . Among 
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Among the lakes of Baraba, the Tſchani and 
the Ouba are remarkable for their extent; 
thoſe near the fortreſs of Yamyſcheva on the 
Irtiſch, with ſeveral others in r lower re- 
gion of the mountains, yield A great quantity 
of common ſalt; and there are ſeveral whoſe 
waters are ith pregnated with a bitter falt. 
In the ſouthern deſart, lying near the moun- 

| tains, are ſeveral portions of land where 

falt is produced, which cryſtallizes in the air, 

covering the earth and the graſs, cnn” like 

a hear froſt.” 

From time immemorial the Barabinzes 
have been in poſſeſſion of the defarts between 
the Irtiſch and- the Ob. When the Ruſſians 
conquered Siberia this nation was in ſubjection 
to Koutſchoum Khan, who held his refidence 
at Sibir. In the year 1595, the Koſaks of 
Tara deprived Koutſchoum of the ſuperio- 
ity which he exerciſed over that people; and 
even to this day all the Barabinzes make a 
part of the Vayevody of Tara. Since this 
epocha they have at different times been 
under the,yoke of the Soongarians and the 
Kirguifians, the latter of whom tyrannized 
over 
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oyer them while they inhabited the upper 


part of the riyer Yenifai, which was formerly 


the territory of the Kirguiſians. In the year 


1606. the Sogngarians managed their affairs in 
ſuch 2.4 as to oblige the Barabinzes, 
notwithſtand 
Rufſia, to pay, them at the, ſame time an 
alman or tribute. 80 long as they had the 
cqurage: to reſiſt theſe tyrants, they ſuffered 
greatly ; but no ſooner had they yielded, and 
ſubmitted to eircumſtances, than their con- 


2 
— 2 


querors contented themſelves with a very mo- 


derate alman, exaCting only from each family 
one..thin of a horſę or a cow, ſome furs, and 


&d 


a quantity ef the feathers of eagles or vul- 
tures, with which they wing their arrows. 


Soongarian commiliaries were then appointed 


to go over Baraba for the reception of this 


tribute. The, Soongarians themſelves were 
about that time often driyen from tbeir 
poſſeſſions; but always returned after every 
expulſion. In the year 1641, Kontaiſcha, 
chief of the Kalmouks, made the whole 
nation of the en tributary to him 


Sein. ; 
Z The 


ing, they were jm; ſuhjection to 
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The repeated oppreſſions and vexations of 
theſe latter were; however, nt ſo inſupport- 
able to the Barabinzes as the frequent ineur- 
fions of the Kirguiſtans, though - it was never 
the deſign of theſe latter to ſubdue them: 


but, like true robbers, they came frequently i in 


troops to kill their men, and to carry off their 
womenz their children; and cattle. In the 
beginning of this century the court of Ruſſia 
encouraged them to act defenſively, and fups 
plied them with the means; arms were di- 
ſtributed to the people: ſevetal of their 
princes fortified their yourtes, by ſurrounding 
them with ditches and ramparts: but, were 
ve to judge of them by their remains ffilf to 
be met with in \ different Plactss. i ſhould 


rably well aner to leap the forrifications; 
and indeed it appears that ſeveral of their 
Jaouta, or printes; were ſurprized in their in · 
trenchments, and killed by the Kirguifians, 
who found no difficulty in the enterpriſe. It 
is only finee the year 1730 that the Bara- 


binzes enjoy a perfect tranquillity, at which 


period the limits of Siber were ſertled, and 
Vat. II: Q. 2 
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2:6 TARTAR NATIONS, 
an intrenchment formed, conſiſting of a line 
of fmall forts and redoubts. 


As his 58 people fo offered 0 b ieg under the op- 
preffive yoke of ſometimes one and ſometimes 
another neighbouring nation, it is not go- 
verned by its own ſovereign: prinees ; and for 
a long ſeries of years there has been no khan 
of the Barabinzes. However, their different 


traces, which they call voloſts, live in perfect 


harmony and union together. The names of 
5 the different 8 nn are: 


The alot Baramintt, freed near the 
river & On 3 


2. The voloſt Touraſx, or Koulebinſk, on 
the . a river * en Om. 


3. The voloſt rang. about the lake 


| obe. 


4. The ee Terevinſ, ſettled round ſe- 
— . lakes 1 in the ſame m_ 


or Phe votes T abu dre on the 
* x river Ons.” 


A 


e 
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2 The voloſt Eubailk, oi the lake 
wa nd from: other lakes. 


7. The voloſt dias, near the river 
| Tatar. 


All theſe ſeven rogether 3 fixty- 
eight villages ; and, ever ſince the num- 
bering of them in the year 1760, they pay a 
tribute at the rate of 22 16 bows, or men ca- 
pable of bearing arms: though, to form a 
judgement from ſome of their villages, this 
people ſhould ſeem much more numerous. 
However, it muſt be remarked that two of 
their yoloſts are not comprehended in this 
account; Viz. that in the northern deſarts 
and the ſteppe Aba, near the rivers Ob and 
Itiſch ; and the voloſt on the left bank of the 
laſt· mentioned river, in the deſart of Iſchim, 
between the Irtiſch and the Tobol. The 
whole number of males in theſe two voloſts 
taken together will nearly equal that of the 
inhabitants of Baraba Proper. As the Bara- 


dinzes are not near numerous enough to 


people this vaſt and fertile country, the go- 
Ferument has for ſeveral years. paſt, and 
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eſpecially fince 1 167, ſent thither ſome thow 
ſand Ruſſian coloniſts, taken from the diſ- 
banded regiments, | beſides a number cf 
Exiles. The grand routes eſtabliſhed between 
Omſk, Tara, and Tomſk, have ſeveral flou- 
riſhing and well - ſituated villages upon them. 
All theſe different colonies have been very 
ſacceſsful, and continue in a proſperous | 


Way. 


Many of the Barabinzes are entirely Tar- 
tarian as to their figure, while others ſeem to 
be mongrel Kalmouks; with a flat face, 
little long eyes, large ears, and black hair. 
This mixture in their figure is a natural con- 
ſequence of the dominion of the Soonga- 
rians, who viſited tliem too often; and rc. 
mained too long amongſt them for their poſ- 
terity not to favour a little of their gueſts. 
The air of Baraba during the ſummer is con- 
tinually charged with vapour; for which 
reaſon the inhabitants are almoſt alf of them 
of a phlegmatic habit, with a pale com- 
plexion; to which natural dulneſs may be 
added their poverty and want of inſtruction, 


and theſe three cauſes will account for that 
great 
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great ſimplicity or even imbecillity ſo con- 
ſpicuous in them, and that indifference which 
nearly amounts to inſenſibility, They are 
gold even in their amours, and rarely drink to 
intoxication, Their defires are circumſcribed 
by very narrow limits, and are fatisficd with- 
out expence. They are inoffenſive to their 
neighbours. Lying, duplicity, and fraud, 
are unknown among them: and they were 
never heard of as uniting and arming for any 
marauding excurſion. Their ſpeech is a Tar. 
tarian dialect, leſs corrupt than that of the 
Baſchkirians ; but there are very few Bara- 
binzes that can read * write it. 


An elder * over every a a 1 
the voloſts are governed by a yaouta, an 
apeghoun, and a yeſaoul. Tacuta is the ap- 
pellation of their princes, whom the voloſt 
chuſes, and the voyvode of Tara confirms 
the election; the apeg houn is the officer who 
collects the tribute. All theſe chiefs of the 
Barabinzes are without appointments, but 
tne people reſpect and obey them; whence it 
ſeldom happens that any litigation is carried 
10 the tribunal of the . voyyode, Since the 

2 Barabinzes 


{ 
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Barabinzes have been emancipated from the 
dominion of the Soongarians they have 
paid the ancient alman or Kalmeuk kribute, 
over and above the yaffak or ordinary tax, 
The alman confiſts in ſkins of elke, otters, 
foxes, grey ſquirtels, and other furs, with 


the option of paying it in eoin. The whole 


amount 'of the Soongarian tax which the 
feven voloſts pay is no more than 300 rubles 


per ann.; the yaſſak or tribute may amount 


at moſt to an annual revenue of 1200 rubles; 
ſo that they are able to pay theſe impoſts 
wirhout che —_ ee or eee | 

Their way of life is in ect every par- 
ticular the fame with that ef the Baſchki- 
rians. Their cattle furniſh their chief em- 
ployment, for they only cultivate the earth 
when they have nothing elſe to do. Their 
country is not much adapted to hunting, but 


rhe fiſhery which they purfue on the numerous 
lakes . Baraba tmalteaing is 3" groat n number of 
© them, 


The Knit of thay: winter villages differ 


From thaſe of the ae in this, that 
T2 - _ thoſe 


— 
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thoſe of the Barabinzes have a little veſtibule 


to them and an opening at top, not ſo much 
for the purpoſe of letting in light and to 
agitate a ſluggiſh atmoſphere, as on account 
of the ſnow, which is at times ſo deep as to 
bury the whole hut, in which ſituation they 
get out at the top that they may clear a 
ſpace about the door. In every hut is com- 
monly a wooden mortar ſunk in the ground, 
the peſtle of which has a long handle, like 
that of -a hammer; a block by way of 
fulcrum is placed under the handle, which 
raiſes the peſtle by the application of the foot 
to the fartheſt extremity of it. This kind of 
mortars are very common among the Tſchou - 
Iyms and ſeveral other Tartars, 


Their . huts, called 20, are made 
of a carcaſe of poles fixed in the earth, 
bent towards the ſummit like the top of a 
bee-hive; the diameter at bottom is about five 


fathom, and they are covered with mats made 
of reeds. As often as they quit one ſtation 


to go and fix in another, they abandon the 
carcaſes of their huts, and only carry off the 
mig. Their moveables and the internal 

44 diſpoſitian, 
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_ diſpoſition af their habitations are like thoſk 


of the Baſchkirians, only poorer and more 
clumfily _ | 


The Barabinzes patty only horſes and 
horned cattle, the paſture lands of their 
country being too ſwampy for ſheep to thrire 
upon; the number of theſe, therefore, is 
but ſmall. Their whole wealth confiſty in 
cattle; nevertheleſs there are ſome who have 
not even a horſe: the middling people poliets 
2 number between 5 and 20, and very rarely 
an equal quantity af cows. In the year 
1771, there was a Barabinzian in the voloſt 


Tichouſk who paſſed far a very opulent man 


becauſe he was the proprietor of ſeventy 
horſes. Notwithſtanding the frequent de- 
predations formerly committed by the Kir- 

iſians on their herds, they would long ago 
have repalred their loſſes, had not the 


goudourma mage fuch frequent ravages. 


2mongft them, This contagious diſeaſe 
(called by the Ruſſians yaſſoua) is common 
jn the country about the Tobol, the Irtiſch, 
and the Ob. An atmoſphere charged with 
| malignant exhalations ſeems to be the caufe 


of 


2 a, =» we +7 
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dpf it; and the inhabitants neither knowing 


how to preſerve their eattle from its attacks, 
nor how to treat them when attacked, the 
diſeaſe muſt 6 N * great 
nymbers *. 


Their 1 and cows are of the ſame 


kind with the Baſchkirian and the Ruſſian. 


They leave them out all the winter, giving 


them a little hay when too great a fall of 
ſnow: prevents their finding food for _ 


ſelves, 


Theſe people are þut very aukward in the 
uſe of the bow; therefore they catch moſt of 
their game by ſpringes, or with their dogs, 
which are greyhounds of a good breed, ſmall 
but ſtrong : the Baſchkirians hold them in 
ſuch eſteem that they will not part with a 


dog in exchange for a horſe. They all 
follow fiſhing, drying a quantity for winter, 


but without ſalt, As they have not ſo much 
cultivated land as the Baſchkirians, the uſo 


= The —_—— has already been taken notice 


| 1 In the year 1763 almoſt all the cattly af the 
if 
of 


W periſhed oy that diſorder, 
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: of oatmeal and flour is not ſo general with 
chem. Scarcely any one of- them tills a ſpace 
of: 125200 Huare fathom. Some cultivate a 
fittle hemp; but, for the moſt part, only 
barley and oats. 


The bufmeſs of the, Barabinzian women is 
the Lame with that of the Baſchkirian ; only 
that as their fittle flocks require not all their 
time, their leiſure is employed in tanning the 
bæeaſts of the diver, or plungeon ¶colimbi], and 
other water fowl, whoſe ſkins they prepare in 
ſuch a manner as to preſerve the down upon 
Them ; and ſewing a number of them toge- 
ther, their huſbands ſell them to make pe- 
dees, caps, c. Garments made of theſe 
are very warm, never imbibing the leaſt 
moiſture, and are more laſting than would 
1 en | 


lea 4⁰ not Som their heads, 
ear ſmall beards, Their cap has a fur bor- 
Aer ſeparated in two parts which meet over 
the forehead and at the back of the head, 
and under this a calotte, or ſkull-cap. All 


the other parts of their dreſs are Tartarian, 
excepting 


EB... — 8 — . 
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excepting that the Barabinzes adorn their 


upper garment with fmall loops like button· 


holes, though their cloaths have no buttons. 
At their girdle they always carry a pipe and 
ſome tobacco, and in ſummer a gui/b#i witſch, 


or a parcel of horſchair faſtened to a handle, | 


as a fly-flapper, - to drive off the numerous 
ſwarms of muſquitos with which 1928 
terribly infeſted, ASE) Ni 

Married v women tie theix hair in two nt 
but the maids in ſeveral, and both embelliſh | 
them with ribbands of various colours; the 
head dreſs of the former is a flat eap turned 
up with fur, whereas the latter wear a 
pointed one ſome what leſs than the other, 
All wear veils. In ſummer they go chiefly 
in their ſhifts, of a coarſe linen made from 
nettles, with an edging of divers colours. 
Theſe ſhifts are like thoſe of the Tichere- 
miſſian women *, except the addition of but- 
tons and ee which the Barabinzian 
women wear all down the front of theirs. 
When they would be finer than ordinary they 


** Mentioned, vol. I. P · 74. 
| put 
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put on a long gown in the ſhape of a ſhift, 
made of cotton or ſome other ſtuff, and ht 
this a ſhorter one, with a fur border and 
buttons. Their whole dreſs is poor in com- 
pariſon with that of the Baſchkirians. 


The Barabinzes uſe all the kinds of food 
allowed the Mohammedans; but, in caſe of 
ſcarcity, they make no ſeruple to cut up 
cattle which died of diſeaſe as well as carni- 
vorous animals. Several cuſtoms of their 
antient paganiſm prevail yet among them, 
and the foregoing is one. Though their 
_ eattle are but few, they make butter, cheeſe, 
and koumiſs; of which laſt they are fo 
frugal as to fill up the veſſel with water as 
they uſe it, They dry their .cheeſe by the 
fire, which makes it crumble to pieces. As 
their koumiſs mixed with water only 
quenches their thirſt, without nouriſhing ſo 
much as that af the Baſchkirians, they make 
up that defect by eating ſuch food as they 
can procure during the ſummer; ſuch as 
wild fowl, fiſh, the _—_ roots of lilies , 


Lilium martagon Linnæi. 
a root 


P 
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# root called antik *, roots of the blue- 
bell +, forrel 1, ſtalks of angelica, the root 
of Heracleum ſpondylium, wild cherries [padus}, 
myrtleberties, with other wild roots and 
fruits. In winter they live upon their ſtore 
of dried fiſh, game, and meal, if they have 

any. They are not very fond of bread; and 
indeed they have not corn enough to make it 
for common uſe. Their -aftigai is a diſk 
| compoſed of freſh cow's and mare's milk, 
which they boil tilh it acquires a conſiſtency : 
the iron pot in which it is thus prepared 
gives it a reddiſh celour, and they keep it 
for winter. As # ſaccedaneum for. koumiſa 
they drink water and fiſh broth 5 and when- 
ever they want to get tipſy they are obliged 
to take a walk to ſome. neighbouring Ruſs 
village, as they have not wherewithal at home; 
and henee this vice is not _ e 
amongſt chem. a 


All the Barabinzes, mem and women, 
W and old, —_— * mu — IMIR 


” 8 dens canis 7 
+ Campanula ſilifol. Linn. 
1 Rumex acetoſa Linn - 
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in their mouth. They ſmoak bar, or 
Chineſe tobacco, can! the common . ſort 
which. the Ruffians; call Tſcherkeſſtan tobacca, 
From a prinaiple of excenomy,. or, as they 
pretend, to give it a better flavour, they mix 
their tobacco, .' of either ſort, with: an equal 
quantity of fine raſpings of freſh, bireh, and 

this mixture they pencil in "pipes. * of 
pong ie 1 

2 Baſchkirian Pk PR through- 
out the whole facial life' of this people, .in 
their marriages and intexments, no leſs than 
their fdod, in their feftivals and other cere- 
monies, only that the Barahinzes are more 
moderate in their diverſions, and in general 
Anf 2 more recluſe liſe. Very few of them 
have more than one wife, and they have the 
reputation of being excellent huſbands : they 
buy their wives for eloaths, coin, or cattle 5 
and the price of a girl in money is commonly 
From 5 to 50 rubles; very often a good 
Honeſt lad gets a good. clever wife for the 
value of 2 or three rubles. Many of them, 


inſtead of payment, 80 and work for the 
21 85 father. 
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father · in- law, to earn the kalym by fiſfing, 
hunting, or labouring in the fields. Such 
as purchaſe their wives for ready motiey 
borrow the ſum of the Ruſſian cotoniſts, who 
are moſt of them in good circumſtances, and 
are always ready to truſt a Barabinzian on lris 
word, knowing that he will never decetye 
him. The Barabinzian, in theſe caſes, en- 
gages to reap a certain piece of ground be- 
longing to his creditor ; and when the harveſt 
approaches he comes with his youg wife to 
fulfil op engagement. 


te is not long ſince all this des wire of 
the pagan ſchaman religion; but now they 
have embraced the Mohammedan. In the 
year 1714, when general Eangue, vice-go« 
vernor of Irkoutſk, made the tour of Baraba; 
the whole nation- were till pagans. In the 
year 1748, M. Miller, counſellor of fate; 
and M. Gmelin, profeſſor in the imperial 
academy of ſciences, returned from theit 
travels over Afiatic Ruffia; and even then 
the greateſt part of them were ftill attached 

to ., They had their kames, or 
— 


/ 
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ſchamans, together with magicians and for 
cerers,, of their own, called yakouteraitars, * 
who. performed their divinations by ob- 


ſerving the vibrations 6f do- ſtrings: 


whereas the ſchamans made uſe of their 
magical drum. At that time they had in 


every hut idols cut in wood, which they 
damed Schaitans or devils, The worſhip | 


they paid them bore a great reſemblance 


to that of the Teleutes, whom we ſhalt 


ſoon have occafion to ſpeak of. 


They were perſuaded to profeſs Mo- 
hammediſm by the moulas of the neigh- 
bouring Tartars, who, notwithſtanding 
the prohibition, traverſed. all Baraba in- 


gognito, and were ingefatigable in mak- 


ing proſelytes. At preſent all the Ba- 


rabinzes are circumciſed, and have a 


fmall number of priefts, with a few 


medſcheds; „ the whole nation is 


profoundly ignorant, and very far from 


having entirely quitted their antient pagan- 
ſuperſtitions. They have at this day ma- 


gicians and diviners; ſeveral of them 
= : put 


„ wy 
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put food and various pieces of furniture 
into the graves with the dead, and ob- 
ſerve other rites of paganiſm. A very 
ſmall number of their prieſts are able to 
read z and thoſe who ſpeak and underſtand 
| Arabic ; are ſtill fewer. 


ve. l. & - THE 
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THE KIRGUISIANS. 


CARA KATISAKI, or Kaſaks of the de- 

ſarts, 1s the appellation theſe people 
give ' themſelves; but all their hordes are 
comprehended by the Ruſhans not very ho- 


nourably under the name of Kaſaiſchie orda, 


or the horde of the Kaſaks. The appellation 
Rirguiſi, which they likewiſe call themſelves 
by, comes probably from the founder of the 
nation, and not from Kirguis, a Tartarian 
word fignifying a clown or a worthleſs 
mane a | 


If we may credit ſome of their own tra- 
ditions, the Kirguifians are the deſcendents 
of Koundougour, khan of the Krimea; in 
this caſe they would be of Nogayan origin. 
According to theſe traditions, the founders of 
the nation, diſſatisfied with their brethren, 
quitted their paternal habitations, and retired 
into the great defart. - At firſt they were but a 
very ſmall number; for, comprehending 

even 


bo * 
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even the fugitives who came ſucceſſively to 


join them in the deſart, they made in all but 
a body of forty men. They ſoon, however, 

became - formidable to: their countrymen, 
* whoſe flocks they plundered, and whoſe 
women they carried off; inſomuch that the 
name of the Kirk-Kirſak, -or the Forty Boys, 


was a word of terror to them. Their num- 


ber quickly increaſed by the acceſſion of freſh 
fugitives daily. Aboul Gaſi pretends that 
the Kirguiſians derive their deſcent from the 
antient Moguls, and particularly from Kir- 
guis, grandſon of khan Ogous. It is pre- 
ſumed that they at firſt inhabited the borders 
of the river Ikran, - near the great wall of 
China; and that from thence they retired 
weſtward at the time of the migrations: of ſo 
many different Tartarian and Mongoul 
nations . The antient hiſtory of this peo- 
ple is in general extremely obſcure ; and 
the more ſo inaſmuch as they were never 
heard of before the can of N by 
the Ruffians. | 


* Mentioned before, p. 1 56. 
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At the time that Siberia ſubmitted to the 
Ruſſian ſceptre, the Kirguiſians directed 
their incurſions towards the upper part of the 
Yeniſej, about the rivers Jyouſs and Abakan, 


whence they ſucceſfively ſpread towards the 


eaſt and the ſouth. In the year 1606 they 
ſubmitted to Ruſſia at the ſame time with the 
Barabinzes. From that period they have 
rendered themſelves very famous on this 
account, that a people, altogether barbarous, 
independcnt by the fituation, of their country, 
and dwelling in dry and yncultivated deſarts, 
| ſhould undertake raſh and contradictory mea- 
ſures; at every inſtant revolting, and re- 
turning to obedience: their natural incon- 
ſtancy, their alliances, their hardineſs, the 
tyranny they have ſo often exerciſed over na- 
tions related to them, their inroads and ra- 
vages, have acquired them a ſoxt of infamous 
renown. They have been alternately the ene- 
mies and the allies of Ruſſia, and of the 
| Golden or Soongarian horde; the different 
commotions occaſioned by this verſatility 
have been highly pernicious to the inhabitants 

of Siberia, eſpecially the Barabinzes, the 
7 | wn 
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Tartars of Kraſnoyarſk, of Schoulym, and 
of Alta. In the year 1632 4 party of Kir- 
guiſians joined with the Turkoſtans, for the 
purpoſe of electing a khan to govern them 
both together, and during that reign they 
themſelves were called Turkoſtans. In 1636 
the united nation became formidable from 
the aſſiſtance and protection the Soongarians 
afforded them; but in 1643 they were con- 
quered and entirely put to flight by the Kal- 
mouks, In the midf of all theſe different 
troubles and political changes they quitted 
their ſettlements in the environs of the 
Yeniſei, and planted themſelves along the by 
river Ob, from whence they retired gradu · | jp 
ally more to the weſt and ſouth-weſt, | 


From time immemorial this people has 
been divided into three hordes or particular 
troops, viz, the Great Horde, the Mid. 
dlemoſt Horde, and the Little Horde ; but 
the cauſes of this diviſion are utterly un- 1 
known, | Lt 1 


The Great Horde is in league with the Fi 
Bourouttes : which two people paſs for the —_ 
R 3 deſcendents | | 14 
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deſcendents of the ſame progenitors; and 

are looked upon as the common ſtock from 
which | the two other hordes are ſprung, 
Thoſe of the Great Horde followed: their 

| paſtoral courſes principally in the ſouthern 
Provinces, till at length they ſettled in the 
mountains of Alataou, a northern branch 
from the mountains of India; and on this 
account it is that the Great Horde are like- 
wiſe called Kirguiſians of Alataou. At pre- 
ſent they wander about the other ſide of 
Taſchkent, the borders of tne upper part of 
the river Syrt, near n &c. 

This one horde is able to furniſh 30, ooo 
horſemen, about the third part of whom are 
in condition to march againſt the enemy. 
Theſe, as well as the Kirguifians of the two 
hordes, are always prepared for pillage; 
and, not | ſatisfied with plundering all their 
peaceable neighbours, they frequently attack 

the caravans of merchants : the Ruſſian ca- 
raven they robbed near Taſchkent in the year 
1738 is but too ſtrong a proof of it. The Soon- 
garians have done all in their power to keep 
theſe free- booters i in awe; but their intrepi- 


<6, 7 1 
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dity and the inacceſſible mountains they in- 
habit render it impracticable: they have 
had the artifice likewiſe to obtain a treaty of 
alliance with the Soongarians, only for the 
fake of preventing the frequent incurfions of 
the latter upon them, 

! 


; 4 he * of the Middlemoſt and of the 


Little Horde of the Kirguiſians has becn in 
the main like that of the other. At the be- 
ginning of the preſent century the govern- 
ment of theſe two hordes was acknowledged 
to be in the Soongarians; but, being all 
alike obliged to evacuate Siberia intirely, the 
Kirguiſians entered upon the deſarts they poſ- 
ſeſs at this dap. 


Each of their hordes is governed by a 
khan, and is confined to the diſtrict appro— 


priated to it; each diſtrict being ſubdivided 


among their different Ouloufſes . The 


ſteppes or deſarts of the Kirguitians reach 


* An oulouſs is a ſmall branch of this nation, or 
a ſociety of ſeveral families who keep carefully toge- 


ther, for the ſake of n their deſcent pure 


and unmixed. 
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as far towards the weſt as the river Oural, 


which they call Diatk ; towards the north ta 
the river Ouj and the new line of Siberia, 


that is to ſay, to the fortifications of Iſchim 
between the Tobol and the Irtiſch; the 
frontiers to the eaſt are the river Saraſou, 
the territories of Ghiva and of Turkoſtan; 
and to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt are the Syr 
Darya, the lake Aral, and the Caſpian 
ſea, The whale country is an immenſe de- 
ſart, the weſt and ſouth-weſt part of which 


is poſleſſed by the Little Horde; the Mid- 


dlemoſt being in poſſeſſion of the ſpace to 
the eaſt and north, This vaſt deſart is for 
the moſt part compoſed of open and dry 


plair.s, interſected by ſeveral large diſtricts of 


ſand and ſilt; there are but few fertile 
fields, and ſtill fewer foreſts, Freſh water is 
extremely ſcarce, Their lakes abound more 
or leſs with ſalt, and the water of very few 
of them is drinkable, The chief rivers of 
their country, excepting thoſe on the boun- 
daries already mentioned, are the upper part 
of the 'Lobol and the Iſchim which fall into 
the Irtiich ; the Emba, which diſembogues 
into the Caſpian ſea; the Irguis and the 


 Tourgal, 
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Tourgai, both which run into the lake 
AS | | 


2 the year 1731 Aboulgair, a wiſe and 
prudent khan, but violent and bold, chief of 
the Little Horde, ſought the protection of 
Ruſſia for himſelf and people, which ſaved 
them from the appreſſions of the Soonga- 
rians and Baſchkirians. He took at the ſame 
time an oath of fidelity to Ruſſia. The 
people for a while refuſed to do homage 
with the accuſtomed ſolemnities; but they at 
length conſented, and in the year 1738 
khan Aboulgair, with his whole court, did 
homage at Orenbourg in the name of all the 
Litle Horde ; the khan leaving at the ſame 
time one of the princes his ſons as a hoſtage. 
The Middlemoſt Horde, governed at that time 
by the khan Schemyaika, ſoon followed this 
example, but broke the treaty almoſt in the 
ſame inſtant ; however, in 1739, khan Aboul- 
manet repeated his homage at Orenbourg in 
the name of all his horde, with the ſame {10+ 
lemnities as the Little Horde had uſed. In 
the written negociations on both fides this 
people is called 925 Kaijatſtoi Voiſkrr 
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250 T ART AR NATIONS. 
that is, The military bands of the Kirguiſian 
Koſaks. In 1749, theſe two hordes had 
ſome differences, when khan Aboulgair 
was killed in battle; 3 Whereupon the 
court of Ruſſia confirmed in the dignity of 


han of the Kirguiſians his ſon Nour 


Hali, a prince of a good diſpoſition, who had 
been khan of Ghiva. The preſent chief of 
the Middlemoſt Horde is the rich Saltan 
Ablai; but he has not the title of khan, 


bj acknowledging in ſome ſort the ſuperiority of 


that of the -Little Horde : however, they 
both live in fuch a friendly manner, tnat ſe- 
veral oulouſſes of the Middlemoſt Horde 
have choſen their chiefs from the ſaltans or 
ſons of khan Nour Hali, 

| The Middlemoſt Horde of the Kirguifians | 
is compoſed of four branches; the Nai- 
mani, the Arguinzi, the Quvak Guereiz, 
and the Kiptſchaks. The Little Horde, 
called alſo the Lire Horde, is divided 
into two ſtocks, *that of Altſchinſk, and that 
of Dſchatyr. Each of theſe ſtocks is ſubdi- 
vided into various ſmall branches or troops, 


more or leſs numerous, called ouliſſes of 
odulouſſes; 
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oulouſſes ; and laſtly every oulouſs confiſts of 


different aimaki, or antient and diſtinguiſhed 
families. Each horde is computed at about 
thirty thouſand kibitkies æ, capable of arming 
out of them thirty chokfand cavalry : but it 
js to be obſerved that this computation is 
founded only on the population of ſome 
particular aimaks or families the moſt 
known, E We og oo 


Since the khan of the Kirguifans with | 


the principal men of the nation have done 
homage to the crown of Ruſſia, by different 
conventions that have been mutually” entered 


into, the Kirguiſian hordes are become de- 


pendent and vaſſal clients of the empire; at 
the ſame 'time without being tributary and 
without depending on the laws of Ruſſia. 


Theſe hordes, in like manner with ſeveral on 


Caucaſus +,''are obliged to act in a friendly 
manner towards the ſovereigns and nations in 
peace with the crown, as if they were allies, 


* K:bitka is the name of their habitations or huts ; 
and they uſe this term likewiſe to denote the families 
inhabiting: them. 5 
I + See before, p. 112. 
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and to regard as their own enemies ſuch 
as are at war with Ruſſia; they ace more- 
over bound to deal amicably with all Ruſſians 
in commerce, and wherever they meet 
with them to protect them, to afford them 


aſſiſtance in caſe of need, to render them 
always juſtice and ſatisfaction, and to look 
on them in general as fellow ſubjects of one 


and the ſame ſtate. On the other hand, 
Ruſſia protects the Kirguiſians againſt all 


invaders; in commerce and focial life ſhe 


affords them the ſame advantages as to 


the Ruſſians; gives them the quiet poſſeſſion 
of their country, diſturbing neither their 


_ conſtitution, their laws, their religion, nor 


the trade they carry on with their neigh- 
bours. - They pay no kind of tax or tribute, 
nothing is injoined them that has the leaſt 
relation to their political conſtitution; in 


- ſhort they are under no reſtriction or 


conſtraint whatever. - To guarantee their 
obligations they ſend certain a7:4nat:, princes 
or principal people of the nation, to re- 


main at Orenbourg in quality of hoſtages, 


who' receive an allowance ſtipulated for by 
themſelves in their conventions, of 15 
| | | ko- 


2 2 
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kopeeks * per day for every hoſtage, and 5 
kopeeks for each domeſtic ; living very well 
on this moderate ſum, as they eat in a man- 
ner only mutton, and that the hordes them» 
ſelves preſent them with. Whenever the 
khan deſigns to came to Orenbourg, he muſt 
firſt ſend to aſk permiſſion of the governor, - 
and is then received like a ſovereign prince, 
with firing of cannon, drums beating, the 
flag is lowered, a body guard appointed for 
him, &c. The corfrt of Ruſſia diſtributes | 

various prefents yearly to the principal mea 
of the Kirguiſians; conſiſting of appoint- 
ments, or ſomething fimilar, an allowance of 
money, ſtuffs, flour, meal, and the likes 
The khan himſelf receives annually a prefent 
of 600 rubles , befides twenty camel loads 
of victuals; ſome of the nobles of his court 
receive 300 rubles, and 20 rubles is a preſent 
for an elder of the loweſt claſs. As often as 
the khan has any -matter to ſettle with the 
governor of Orenbourg, he diſpatches chi- 
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A kopeek is equal to a halfpenny. This hat 
deen mentioned before; but, to ſave the trouble of 
turning back, is here repeated. ; 

+ A hundred and twenty pounds ſterling. 
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ther one or more of the far/chins or . elders 
with letters of credit, who declare the ſubject 


of their miſhon viva voce. Whatever the 


affair be, each of the deputies receives a red 
coat as a preſent. When the governor ſends 
deputies to the khan he takes them from the 


officers of his chancery; and ſometimes the 


khan makes them preſents, which conſiſt 
"always of horſes : but whatever the Kirgui- 


fians give is very much inferior in value to 


what they receive. For the encouragement 
of commerce both the hordes are exempted 


from all tolls and euſtoms, and even the 


Phyficians of Orenbourg are obliged to fur- 
niſh remedies gratis to ſuch of their ſick as 
apply for them; though they 'very rarely 
avail themſelves of theſe humane directions. 
Notwithſtanding their, public treaties and con- 
ventions, in defiance of their oaths and 
homages, in contradiction to the deſign of 
the hoſtages they give, and in contempt of 
the favours and largeſſes beſtowed on them 
every day, this independent, barbarous, and 
unconquerable race yield to their charac- 
teriſtic paſſion for plunder and rapine on 
oy” occaſion that offers: if any thing can 
ä reſtrain 


re! 
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reſtrain them within the bounds of decorum, 
it is the armed force which the government 
is obliged at times to employ againſt them, 
it is the perſonal intereſt and advantage they 
draw from commerce, or it is the influence 
which their chiefs, who have a juſter ſenſe of 
decency, from time to time exert. The 
frontiers have a number of ſmall forts and 
redoubts upon them; and the Oural, that 


broad river, checks their depredations on 


that fide. Whenever they are guilty of any 
confiderable infractions of their treaties, 
they never eſcape a ſevere chaſtiſement for 
them, with ample reparation of the damage 
done; but this ſeverity is inſufficient to re-. 
ſtrain them from coming at times to carry off 
men and cattle from the territory even of 
Ruſſia itſelf, or from pillaging very fre- 
quently Bougharian and other caravans, as 
often as they are obliged to take thefe deſarts 
in their way to the empire. As Ruſſia has 
no alliance or treaty of commerce with the 
Great Horde of this nation, all that follows 
relates particularly to the other two, between 
which there is, in other reſpects, no eſſential 
o 
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| The Kirguifians have that frank and pres 
poſſeſſing air which characteriſes the Tartars 
of Kaſan 2. They. have a ſharp but not a 
fierce look, and ſmaller eyes than thoſe Tar- 
tars, but this ſeems to ariſe from a ſtrong 


contraction of the eyelids occaſioned as well 


by the greyiſh colour of the ſoil of their deſarts 
as by the dazzling reflexion of the ſun 
from the ſnow for one part of the year. 
They do not want good natural ſenſe, are 
greedy of danger, high-ſpirited; and af - 
fable; at the fame time fend of their eaſe, 
yoluptuous, and conſequently not cruel or 
ſanguinary. Their robberies and depredas 
tions, their ſeverity and injuſtice, are not fo 
much che effects of natural diſpoſition, as 

the conſequence of their rude and uneivilized 
manner of life, a right of retaliation badly 
underſtood, and of their falſe notions of 
courage and honour: and it is very diſ- 
cernible that they begin to poliſh and ſoften 
their manners in proportion as their com- 


meree with the Ruſſians increaſes and extends. 


bing See before, P- 12. | | 
= | Their 
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Their women have the reputation of being 
good economiſts, tender and compaſſionate 
towards the ſlaves their huſbands bring 
home from their expeditions, whoſe eſcape 
they frequently ſtrive to favour, even by 
expoſing themſelves to various inconve- 
niences, and the rude treatment of their 
huſbands. 


We find no ſchool among the Kirguiſians, 
ſo that only a few know how to write their 
language, which is ſaid to be a dialect of 
the Tartarian pretty pure. This is by no 
means ſurprizing, as they are ſurrounded by 
Tartars, and have no connexion with any 
other people. n 

Their numerdus nobility is divided into 
three claſſes, the loweſt of which are called 
ghodſcha, thoſe of the ſecond bear the title 
of hu, and thoſe of the higheſt are dignified 
with that of /altan, or prince. The ghod- 
ſchas do not pretend to be the leſcendents of 
Mohammed, as thoſe of the Turkoſtans and 
other Tartars do, but are only of good and 
antient families, - To qualify himſelf for 

Vol. II. S | bearing 


among his anceſtors. As their wives are 
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bearing the title of bi, a Kirguiſian muſt be 
reckoned ſome famous warrior, or faltan 


purchaſed, they do not enter at all into their 
genealogies. Not only the original ſtocks 
but the aimaks or families likewiſe keep 
icrupulouſly together, each of them elect- 
ing its elder from the diſtinguiſhed and 
opulent of the nobility. Their chiefs enjoy 
no fixed revenue; and are obeyed only in 
Proportion to their wealth, and the partiſans 
they are able to make among the people. 
The authority of the khan himſelf, and the 
deference paid to his orders, are founded 
principally on the number of his kinsfolk ; 
for almoſt all the elders of the nation are 
his brothers, his ſaltans, i. e. his ſons, his 
couſins, or his intimates. The edicts, even 
when approved and confirmed by all the 
chiefs of the aimaks, are no farther obeyed 
than as they are agreeable to the people; 
every one being ready to violate them as ſoon 
as he perceives his account in it. 


| When all the chiefs have reſolved on 


aking war on ſome neighbouring are 
an 
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and the people have conſented to it, every 
man capable of marching againſt the enemy 
repairs to the parade appointed, with two or 
three horſes, after the manner of the Baſchkiri- 


ans*, and with the accuſtomed arms. Asevery 


individual provides for himſelf, they have no 
army- cheſt or magazines in the ſuite of their 


armies. They commonly on theſe occa- 


ſions aſſemble in great numbers, and make 
ſpoil of every thing they meet. The cap- 
tives that fall into their hands are either put 
to death, or carried home for ſlaves, toge - 
ther with their wives and children. As ſoon 
as they have ſeized a flock they fall to re- 
galing themſelves, and what they do not 


conſume they ſend home. As they grow 


weary of the expedition and of the war, they 
drop off one' after another, without aſking 
leave of any perſon whatever, ſo that their 
numbers diminiſh every day, Whenever 
they have to do with an enemy that makes 
a vigorous oppoſition, the advantage is never 
on their fide. They are not expert in uſing 
the bow; their muſquets are without locks, 


See before, p 185, 
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and fired in the old manner by a match ; they 

eannot make a diſcharge on horſeback, but 

diſmount, lie upon the ground, and reſt the 

barrel of the gun upon a fork faſtened to it. 
It is eaſy to imagine that they ſometimes 
meet with an enemy that has not patience 


enough to wait for all theſe ceremonies in 


the. Kirguiſian manoeuvre. The inſtant they 
perceive that nothing is to be done, or that 


they are beaten, every man takes the ſhorteſt 


way home. But when they have to do with 
an enemy as little practiſed as themſelves in 


te art of mur, they, are almoſt always 


. victorious. 


The ſtarſchins ſet over the ouliſſes and 


the Khan himſelf in quality of judge in laſt 
appeal have more authority in the deciſion 


of law-ſuits than in the affairs of government, 
and in all litigations they obſerve the laws 
with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, being 
ever ready to enforce them. Their national 


laws are founded partly on the precepts of 


the Koran, and partly on the uſages of 
their anceſtors; particular caſes are deter- 


mined by juſtice and natural equity. 


A mur- 
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A murderer for two years from the com- 


miffion of the fact is at the merey of the 


D 


relations of the perſon ſlain; who, if they 
can ſeize him in that time, may put him to 


death with impunity. If he eſcapes, and is 
inclined to return home, he may purchaſe 
that permiſſion by paying a hundred horſes, 


a ſlave, and two camels, to the family of the 


deceaſed. In lieu of horſes he may give 
ſheep, five ſheep being equivalent to one 


horſe. He that kills a woman, an infant, or 


a ſlave, muſt pay half of the foregoing i 
mulct, as alſo any one that makes a pregnant 


woman miſcarry. But in all theſe caſes the 
relations and friends of the culprit endeavour 


to make as good a. bargain as they can with 
the injured party, who generally remit a a 


part of the penalty my * a * to 
exact. 


The ails of a mam is reckoned as 


half- murder. For a thumb cut off the cri- 


minal pays a hundred ſheep, the little finger 
and the other fingers at 


is valued at twenty, | 


from thirty to three ſcore. The loſs of the 
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ears is an infamy held in ſuch abomination, 
that a man without ears, though he ſhould 
have loſt them in the moſt innacent manner 
poſſible, is not even tolerated among them. 
He wha in his fury takes a man by the beard, 
or lays hald of the genitals of his antagoniſt 
(whether man or woman), is puniſhed moſt 
rigorouſly at the will of the judge. Who- 
ever commits a roþbery on any of the na- 
tion muſt make reſtitution to nine times the 
value. None are allowed to take an oath 
in their own cauſe ; and, if the brother or 
friend of the accuſed refuſe to ſwear for him, 
he is proceeded againſt as guilty. 


The Kirguiſians dwell always in portable 
huts, wandering about their deſarts in ſearch 
of paſturage for their herds and flocks, which 
make their only, or at lcaft their chief, oc- 
cupation. As their courſes are regulated by 
neceſſity, in ſummer they traverſe the north- 
ern deſarts, and in winter the ſauthern parts. 
It is only when they have nothing elſe to do 

that they follow hunting and fiſhing, and 

_ agriculture is abſolutely unknown to them, 
which indeed muſt be an ungrateful employ- 
| ment 


part dry and full of falt. 


Their tabounes, or troops of cattle, conſiſt 


of horſes, camels, cows, goats, and ſheep, 


which ſupply them with food and raiment; 
and the quantity of them may have an in- 
fluence in the deliberations of the national 
aſſemblies, and procure employments and 


dignities to the poſſeſſors. A man mode- 


rately rich has uſually to the number of fifty 


horſes, a hundred head of ſheep, five and 
twenty cows, about fifty goats, and ſome 
camels. It is pretended that in the Middle 
Horde there are people that poſſeſs ten thou- 


ſand horſes, three hundred camels, three or 
four thouſand cows, twenty thouſand ſheep, 
and more than a - thouſand goats. In the 
Little Horde are ſome that have five thouſand 
horſes, and dther beaſts in proportion. 


Their management of cattle reſembles in 


general the . Baſchkirian method, and the 


ſpecies . both of horſes and . cows are the 
fame, only that ſome are more active and 
lively, as well as handſomer, than theirs : 

| $3 becauſe 
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ment in their ſteppes, which are for the moſt 
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becauſe: they thrive better in theſe defarts, 
more temperate than thoſe of the Baſchkirians, 


where hunger and cold are very prejudicial 
to the cattle, The Kirguiſian horſes are with 
diffeulty brought to draw; and, if oats be 


given to them alone at once, they will die 


with hunger ſooner than touch them, for which 
reaſon they are accuſtomed to them by 


degrees. 


The temperate and ſalt deſarts of the Kir- 
guiſians are extremely favourable to the 
breed of camels, which in their language are 
called Be. They have them both with one 
and two bunches on their backs ; thoſe of the 
former kind can go longer without water 
than the others, and are therefore more uſe- 
ful in long journies: on the other hand, thoſe 
with two bunches produce more of that ſort 
of wool called camel's hair. In winter they 
take care to ſew their bodies up in felt, as 


the Baſehkirians do. They accuſtom the 


5 young ones; white” yet at the teat; to bend 


the knees on calling to them; i 1 At'a year 
old: they pierce the. cartilage of the _ 


guide 
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guide them by, whether when uſed for 


riding or for carrying burdens.” Camels are 
of great ſervice to them throughout their 
whole ceconomy, carrying the huts and fur- 


— 


niture at every change of ſtation, which they 
do to the weight of thirty pood * each. But 
if the journey be long they can ſcarcely be 


loaded with more than fixteen pood weight. 
A dromedary will furniſh annually to the 
amount of twelve pounds of hair, which the 


Kirguifians either ſell to the Bougharians, or 


convert themſelves into camlet and cords. 


The milk of the camels ſupplies them with 


| koumiſs, - cheeſe, and even butter; which 


laſt is fatter than that from 'cow milk, leſs 
liquid and leſs oily than that from mare's 


milk, They eat the fleſh of the camels, and 
their ſkins make the beſt ſort of java, or 
large leather bottles for holding their milk. 


IT is not long that the Kirguiſians have had 


horned cattle; they obtained them firſt by 
ſtealing them in droves from the Kalmouks, 


which they ſuffered to multiply at random. 


At preſent, beſides the ordinary uſes, they 


5 A pood being equal to thirty Engliſh pounds, | 
t is makes nine hundred pounds wg 


ride 
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ride them with a firing through the cartilage 
of the noſe, like the camels, 


Their ſheep are of the large-tailed ſort, 
with ſhort heads, and long ears *. The de- 
farts afford all imaginable advantages to their 
increaſe, no diminution being viſible though 
they kill vaſt numbers for food. They grow 
likewiſe to an extraordinary ſize ; ſome being 
nearly as big as a ſmall aſs, and the tail often 
weighing forty pounds. Their colours arc 
white, black, bluc-grey, ſpotted, and fox- 
colour; the laſt is very common among the 
Kirguiſian ſheep, and in general throughout 
all the large-tailed ſpecies, - Mutton is the 
daily food of this gormandizing people ; and 


for many months together they eat nothing 


elſe: notwithſtanding which, they are able 
to ſupply their table with great plenty of 
lambs, and to ſell a very conſiderable num- 
ber of ſheep to the Ruſſians and Ghivinhans, 
as it is a very common thing for their ewes 
to produce two lambs at a birth. The fleſh 
is ſweeter than that of the common Euro- 


8 Ovis laticauda Linnæi. 


pecan 
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pean ſheep, and ſuch as have a nice taſte 
perceive in it an aromatic flayour of different 
odoriferous kinds of wormwood . The 
| lambs are eſteemed ſo delicate, that a certain 
number are ſent yearly from Orenbourg to 
St. Peterſburg for the court kitchen, The 
merlouſchki, or Kirguifian lamb-ſkins, are in 
the higheſt eſtimation next to the Bougha- 
rian +; and being cheaper than thoſe are 
more worn, and make an important article in 
the Kirguiſian commerce. They are of all 
the ſeveral colours abovementioned; the 
beſt ſhine like thoſe of Bougharia, are 
waved, and reſemble a piece of flowered 
| damaſk; thoſe of a middling quality are very 
delicately curled, and thoſe of the loweſt are 
not at all ſo. For increaſing the quantity of 
theſe ſkins, and at the ſame time to render 
them larger, the Kirguiſians ſew linen about 
the new-fallen lambs, which preſerves the 
wool ſleek, and renders it wavy. When the 
lamb is grown ſo large as to burſt the linen, 
they kill him for the kin ; but as this ope- 
ration requires a particular attention it can 
* Artemiſiz ſpec, 

f des before, p. 136, = 
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only be practiſed in ſmall flocks, or by the 
wealthy. who have a great many ſlaves. The 
wool of the ſheep is coarſe and not ſaleable, 
for which reaſon they work it up into felt and 
coarſe cloths. | Wk 


Theſe rich and indolent people uſe the 


_ Chaſe only for diverſion; but they derive 


from it great advantages in game and furs, 
Their deſarts abound with wolves *, the 


common ſort. of foxes, and a particular kind 
called foxes of the deſarts +, badgers, all 


ſorts of deer, antilopes 1, ermines, pole- 
cats, marmotts, and field rats F. The game, 
which by the way is leſs plenty as you ad- 
vance to the eaſtward and ſouthward, conſiſts 


in muſmons |]; a ſort of cows called by 


them 'Kalmouk' cows ** ; chamois goats , 


* Called boura by the Kirguiſians. 255 

+ Tout ia and For ſa in the Kirguiſian tongue. 

Saiga in their language. | | 

$ Mus citellus Linnæi. 

ii 4rkal in the Kirguifian language. A mongrel 
creature, got between a ram and a ſhe-goat; the 
ovis muſimon of profeſſor Pallas. 


* CSougoun in their tongue, and /arlik in that of 


the Kalmouks. It is the bos grunniens of Linnæus. 


++ Karakouirouk in the Xirguifian language. 


6 cha- 


dc 


of 
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chakals *, tigers r, wild aſſes , and ſexexal 
other animals. Beſides ſnares and various {arts 


of traps in uſe among them, they frequently 


purſue their game on horſeback with grey- 
hounds and a ſort of eagles d, which they train 
to the chace. They procure theſe eagles from 
Orenbourg, paying very dear for them, and 
accuſtom them with great ,dexterity to ſtrike 


their talons into the eyes of the animal they 


are in purſuit of, which ſtops them more 
readily than the dogs can do, and gives 
time for the hunter to come up and * 
his Pro! to death. 


As ha F ſmiths are not very ex- 
pert in their buſineſs, the greateſt part of 
their axes, knives, arms, and iron utenſils, 
are bought elſewhere. Some of them 
know how to make gunpowder ; but it is 
very bad. The Kirguiſians are ſo little 


* The canis qureus of Linnæus; a ſort of wild 


dog. 

+ Toulbars in the ie tongue. | 

1 Tarpan i in the Kirguiſian. 

$ Birkot in the Kirguifian. It is the 2 i 
of Linnæus. 


| accuſtomed 
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| accuſtomed to any kind of work, that the 
leaſt effort puts them into a profuſe ſwear, 
and they are in an inſtant ſo fatigued that 
© they can hardly ſtand. An aſtoniſhing ex- 
_ ample of this was given in the year 1770, 
when their Khan formed a deſign of making 
them prepare ſmall proviſions of hay during 
the ſummer for the uſe of ſuch cattle as fell 
fick, in imitation of the Ruſſian villagers. 
To this end. he procured a number of ſmall 
Ruſſian ſcythes, which are not more than an 
ell in length; but the Kirguifians not only 
could not handle the ſcythe, fetching their 
ſtrokes too high or too low, ſometimes in the 
air and ſometimes ſcraping the ground, but 
they even found themſelves obliged to reſt 
at every ſtroke, and ſeveral of them fell flat 
on the ground. At length they abandoned 
ſo laborious and painful an enterpriſe, and 
threw their ſcythes at the feet of the Khan, 
who was obliged to pay the Koſaks for the 


bay of his « own meadows. 


| They are indeed forbid ſtealing all ſorts of 
commodities, as well as the carrying off men 


and cattle ; nevertheleſs, ſo far are they from 
F-: | thinking 
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thinking theſe depredations in any ſort ſhame- 
ful, that they glory in them, boaſting to one 
another the exploit and the extraordinary ad- 
ventures accompanying it, as if it were ſome 
courageous a& of hardihood, or ſome ho- 
nourable and glorious feat of chivalry. The 
Karakalpaks, the Bougharians, the Perſians, 
the Troughmenians, and others of the cir- 
cumjacent people, are the moſt frequently ex- 
poſed to the incurſions of the Kirguifians ; 
but the Kalmouks are their moſt fa- 
vourite object, though the riſk is the 
greateſt. As for the Ruſſians they are 
ſeldom moleſted. Befides the captures which 
accident throws in their way, they go out 
ſometimes fingly in ſearch of adventures, 
and at other times in ſmall parties, having 
at their head but too often ſome great lord 


of their nation. When they have a mind to 


pillage any caravan in their own territories 


or beyond them, ſeveral ouliſſes join toge- 


ther for that purpoſe, entering into nego- 
tiations and making conventions in form, 
that they may be more certain of the ſuccefs 
of their predatory project. In this ſort of 
rencontres it very often happens that a 
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272 TARTAR NATIONS. 
great number of Kirguiſians are made pri- 
ſoners and carried captive by the caravan; 
andi if. any are killed i in fight, not the ſmalleſt 
inquiry is ever made of what is become of 
them. In trifling ſeizures every one keeps 
what he gets; but conſiderable and impor- 


tant ſpoils are divided according to previous 


contract, or as the exigences of the caſe 
require. Each adventurer keeps the cattle 
that fall to his ſhare, and generally the 
women he bas taken; as the bringing off a 
woman does great honour to the raviſher. 
They yield the ſlaves and merchandiſes to the 


more wealthy, who give them cattle in ex- 
change. It is no uncommon thing for them 


to ſell their ſlaves to the Bougharians; and 
.eſpecially if any Ruſſians fall into their 
;hands; for,. as they are known to be labo- 
rious and given to, agriculture, they, fetch a 
high price; and it is the intereſt of the Kir- 
guiſians to get rid of them as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, as they know what they are to expect 
if any Ruſſians are found * theit 


captives. 


The court of Ruſſia has taken various mea- 
ſures to put a check to theſe terrible diſ- 
orders. 
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orders. A line of intrenchments and redouts 


has been built along their frontiers. Where- 


ever the river does not prevent their excut- 
fions they have fixed a number of ſticks with 
both ends in the earth; bent in the ſame 
manner as thoſe uſed in ſome countries fot 
catching thruſhes; theſe ſticks, or wands, 
are placed from one redout to another, ſo 
that the patrole can ſee at onde, by ſuch as 
are wanting or deranged; whether any Kir- 
yuifians (who come always on horſeback) 


have paſſed the frontiers ; and, on ſuch diſ- 


covery, mount and purſue them immediately. 
The Ruſſian ſhepherds are armed and always 
on horſeback z to be upon their guard, and 
to defend themſelves when needful. If, not- 
withſtanding all theſe precautions, a robbery 
is committed, or a caravan bound to Ruſſia 
is pillaged in the deſarts of the Kirguiſians, 
the Ruſſian commandants demand reſtitution 
from the khan; and if neither he nor the 
lords of the nation can bring the people to 
conſent to it, a troop of Baſchkirians is diſ- 
patched immediately into the horde, and the 
firſt Kirguiſian ouliſs they come to is obliged 
to conduet them to that which has committed 

Vol. II. >, 
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the robbery, or be anſwerable for the da- 


mage. The Baſchkirians then take with 
them a certain number of Kirguifians and 
cattle and bring them to Orenbourg, where 
they are detained till a ſtate of the loſs can 
be aſcertained. This being done, the over 
plus are ſent back again ſo ſoon as the 
Ruſſian priſoners taken in the engagement 
are reſtored. When any fingle robbers are 
caught, or a ſmall party together, they arc 
firſt puniſhed-and then ſhut up in the oftrogs * 
of the fortreſſes. 5 


The employments of the Kirguiſian women 
are the ſame with thoſe of the Baſchkirian; 
they milk the cows and mares, tann ſkins, 
make cloth and felt, &c. They weave no 
Kind of linen, neither of hemp, nor nettles, 
but . only. eoarſe cloth and camlet, fulling 
their cloths with a ſoap of their own 
making. | 

9 * An oſtrog is properly a place ſurrounded with up- 
right bauks, or high palliſadoes, fixed cloſe together. 
But it commonly means the place for confining the 


priſoners condemned to the public works for life or 
any ſhorter period, | 
NC The 


— 9 %{ 
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compariſon with ſeveral other wandering 
people in the neighbourhood of Afiatic 
Ruſſia. As they are paſſionately fond of an 
uncontroled liberty, and as every man can 
eaſily acquire a ſtock ſufficient for his own 
ſupport, not one of them can bear to become 
the ſervant of any of his countrymen: they 
are all brethren, and have the reſolution to 


preſerve their condition as ſuch; which is 


the reaſon that the rich are obliged to have 
ſlaves * from other nations. The more 
of theſe a Kirguifian lord poſſeſſes, the 


more figure he makes, and the more 


care is taken of his flocks. Even the 
courtiers and domeſtics of the great are all 
ſlaves: the Khan keeps about fifty. Sla- 
very among this people is no great hard- 


ſhip to ſuch as are once accuſtomed to 
their way of life; for the maſters treat 
their ſlaves as if they were their relations, 


ſupplying them with all the neceſſaries of life, 


* Whom they call yaſoures. * 


T. 2 and 


The Kirguiſians live extremely well, in 
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and giving them the ſame proviſion as they 
eat themſelves. A priſoner, on the contrary, 
who cannot bring himſelf to adopt their me- 
thod of living, fares but ill among them. 


Attempts made to eſcape never fail to 


draw on the delinquents ſuch cruel treat- 
ment as often coſts them their life; in- 


volving in their calamity ſuch unfortunate 


women as, actuated by ſentiments of huma- 
nity, have contributed to favour their de- 
ſertion. 


As all of them are not in a condition to 


afford fo many ſlaves as are neceſſary to look 


after their flocks, the rich give their ſuper- 
fluous ſheep and cattle to the poor; who, in 
return, tend the herds and flocks of their 
benefactors. If the cattle of a Kirguifian 
multiply rapidly, he looks upon this as a 
ſecret ſuggeſtion to beneficence, and diſtri- 
butes them largely to his more indigent 
neighbours. | So long as the benefactor re- 
mains in good circumſtances, the other is never 


| expected to make any return; but, if his cattle 


ſhould be ſtolen, or diminifhed by contagious 


diſtempers, the perſona whom his bounty 
| ſet 
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ſet up in the time of proſperity reſtores 
him what he received, and often adds to 
them ſome of the young produced by the 
animals while he was the depoſitary of his 
' neighbour's beneficence; even though by ſo 
doing he ſhould reduce himſelf to the ſtate 
of indigence he was in before. This cour- 
teous and honourable manner of diſpoſing of 
their property puts numbers of them above 
the fear of ever wanting the neceſſaries of life, 
rendering at the ſame time their flocks and 
herds in a manner immortal ; for the more 
they give away in time of affluence, the, 
more abundantly they receive on a change of 
fortune. 


The habitations of the Kirguiſians are por- 
table tents made of felt, every way re- 
ſembling thoſe. of the Baſchkirians, only 
larger and more neat. 'The rich and great 
uſe white felt, and have ſeparate yourts for 
the women, for the children, for the kitchen, 
for ſtore proviſions, and for the fick cattle, 
The fire is made in the centre of the tent di- 
rectly under the opening left in the point of 
the roof. Round the fire they ſpread pieces of 

| 1 felt; 
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felt, Perſian carpets, or fur cuſhions ; theſe 


laſt however are but rare. The wealthy have 
the inſide of the tent hung with different co+ 


loured ſtuffs, and not unfrequently with filk, 
The leather bottles and the ſeveral cheſts and 
boxes are ranged round the fides of the tent, 
and their arms, ſaddles, bridles, beſt cloaths, 
&c, are hung up over them, 


Their moveables are the ſame as thoſe of the 
Baſchkirians, Plates and diſhes of any ſort of 


metal are in no eſtimation among them ; but 


they are ſo fond of large bowls made of 
the root of birch, that they do not ſcruple to 
give a horſe for one, 


As the aimaks of this nation love to keep 
together, their camps cantain a great number 
of huts, and conſequently take up a large 
ſpace of ground, The reſidence of the khan 
is ſurrounded by near a thouſand tents ; but, 
on the other hand, ane may travel 50 or even 
100 verſis without ſeeing a ſingle habitation, 
They are continually changing their fituatian, 
both in ſemmer and winter, for the ſake of 

| paſturage; 
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paſturage ; but the aimaks firſt agree with 


one another not to ſettle too near together. 
Their huts are very cold in winter, as their 
firing conſiſts of nveking but the dung of 
cattle dried. | | 


The Kirguifians dreſs in the eaſtern man- b 


ner, but their eloaths are for the moſt part 
better than thoſe worn by the other Tartars. 
The men ſhave the head, but leave whiſkers 
and a pointed beard on the chin. Their 


trouzers are very wide. The heels of their 


half-boots are high and piqued; the ſoles 
are pointed and armed with nails, and the 
ſeams often worked with gold. Shirts are 
very little worn, their uſe being ſupplied by 
the yeda or light long waiſtcoats next the 
kin, The e bapan is an under garment made 


of filk or ſtuff of the ſame cut with the 


yegda ; over the tſchapan is the z/thephof an 
upper veſt with large pointed ſleeves, Many 
make the ſword belt ſerve for a girdle, with 
the tobacco pouch, the ſteel pipe, and the knife 
always tied to it, The fabia is worn under the 
cap, which is in form of a cone like the 


* caps, excepting the fur border, 
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which the Kirguifians do not wear; theſs 
latter have two wings to cover the cheeks, 
which may be tied hack. Their gar- 


ments are made of kitaik (or nankeen) 


cloth, generally red, filks ſometimes of one 
colour, and ſometimes of more, and even 


cloth of gold ar ſilyer: the upper habit has 


commonly a fur border of otter (kin, The 
men, being always thickly clad in ,furs and 


two or three garments at a time, are ſeldom 
hurt by the Frequent talls they get from their 
horſes. 


The ornaments of their horſes employ them 
almoſt as much as that of their perſons; 
their fine horſes having always elegant 
ſaddles, handſome houſings, and oxnamented 
bridles, They are generally armed on horſe, 
back, and carry a ſhort, twiſted whip about an 
inch thick. When they go a hunting, they 
wear ſchalvars, or long trouzers which reach up 
to the armpits, into which they cram all their 
cloaths; and a Kirguiſian in this dreſs may 
be taken at a diſtance for a monſtrous Pair of, 
breeches on borſeback, 
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The women wear the ſame habits with the 
female Tartars of Kaſan * ; but they have a 
yery peculiar ſort of head-dreſs. All the hair 
is put into the kouirout 7. The veil ſerves 
them for a coif in their common apparel; but 
when they intend to he dreſſed they put on 
caps covered with little coins, beads, &c. 
Several, eſpecially the better ſort, wear a 

kind of turban, very high, and made ſo 
large as to paſs three or four times round the 
head. The girls plat their hair in ſeveral 

ſmall treſſes. The ſaltanas or princeſſes and 
daughters of illuſtrious perſons diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the necks of the heron put into 
the hair, raiſed into an ornament. upon the 
head in the ſhape of a horn; and the plumage 
of it is very beautiful. Theſe alſo wear filk 
cloaths, or rich ſtuffs, or fine cloth, ſet off 
with gold lace and loops, or faced with fur, 
and even velvets are very: common with _ 
claſs of ladies, 


For which ſee vol. I. p. 73, 74. and vol. II. p. 32. 
+ An ornament like that worn by the Tſchere- 
Milian Wann of, vol. I. p. 74, 75+ 


In 
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In the choice of meats and drinks: the 
Kirguifians follow the laws of Mohammed. 
Mutton is their ordinary winter food, and in 
ſummer they eat ſcarcely any thing but 
koumiſs. At times it is true they eat of 
the other food in uſe among the Bara- 
binzes, but it is only at occafional feſti- 
vities, and for the ſake of variety; ſuch as 
different kinds of fleſh, wild roots, flour, 
and milk meſſes, All their diſhes are dreſſed 
in the moſt fimple manner, though not al- 
ways with. the moſt ſcrupulous cleanlineſs, 
Salt is not very common in their kitchens, 
_ Flour and meal is brought them from Ruſſia, 
Bougharia, and Ghiva ; for they have none of 
their own: and hence it is that many among 
them ſcarcely know that ſuch aliments exiſt. 
As they have milk in abundance, they diſtil a 
conſiderable quantity of koumiſs, which pre- 
parition furniſhes them with arrack, or a 
ſpirituous extraction from milk, In winter 
they drink broth for ſlaking their thirſt ; and 
from the quantity of bailed meat they uſe 
they have plenty of this liquor. They are 


fond of fat, regaling themſelves often on 
2 ſuct 


ſuet or butter, which they eat without bread 
or any dreſſing. The Kirguiſians in general 


are extravagant eaters, or more properly 


devourers : four men come from hunting will 
conſume at one meal a whole ſheep, and leave 
nothing but the bones. | 


They ſmoke tobacco to exceſs, as do all 


the Tartars. Men, women, and children, all 


| ſmoke and take ſnuff, which latter they keep 
in little horns faſtened to. their girdle. Ex- 
cepting koumiſs and arrack they have no ine- 


briating liquor: for which reaſon they ſmoke 


till they grow giddy, ſwallowing the ſmoke 
that they may attain that end the ſooner, 
They prefer the Tſcherkeſſian or common to- 
bacco to all milder ſarts, and eſpecially to ſchar 
or Chineſe tobacco, becauſe the former is 
ſtrong, and gets ſooner into the head, They uſe 
the kangſa, or little Chineſe pipes, and-ſome- 
times pipes made of ſpeckled woad or differ- 


ent kinds of knotty roots. But, as all. theſe 


are only to be obtained from other nations, 
they have a contrivance of their own for com- 


mon uſe: they take the tibia or bone of a. 


leg of mutton; and, cutting off the knob at 
one 
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284 TARTAR NATIONS. 
one end, extract the marrow clean out; then 
near the knob at the other end they make a 
hole in the ſide, like that to which the lips 
are applied in a German flute. When they 
would ſmoke they introduce a wad of wool 
into the tube, and thruſt it up to the above- 
mentioned hole; the uſe of this is to prevent 
the tobacco with which the tube is filled from 
choaking up the hole, which is the mouth- 
piece to this extraordinary pipe. At the end 
where the knob was cut off they light the 
tobacco with touchwood, drawing the ſmoke 
into their mouths by the little lateral hole 
through the wool, They ſuck with ſo much 
force that a great quantity of ſmoke comes 
out at their noſtrils, and the reſt they ſwallow. 
Each perſan takes three or four whiffs of this 
kind, and then paſſes the pipe to his. next 
neighbour, who does the ſame, and ſends it 
round, But they have an invention ſtill more 
ingenious than the foregoing .for a large 
ſmoking party. After they have found a place 
convenient for lying down upon the ground, 
one of the company makes water in the 
centre of this ſpot, to ſettle the earth, and 
qualify it for the neceliary hollow, which = 

make 
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make by digging a little hole with the handle 
of a whip; in this hole they put the tobacco, 


which they light with touchwood, lying all 


round it flat on their bellies: every ſmoker 
then thruſts obliquely a hollow eabbage ſtalk, 


into the, moiſtened earth in ſuch a manner that; 


the extremity may touch the tobacco at the 
bottom of the hole; and in this attitude they 
ſmoke at their caſe without any inconvenience 

to each other. By this means all their heads 


xe in a cloud of tobacco ſmoke, which is a 


great luxury to them; and intoxicates them 
all in a very ſhort tine. I ns 

"Theres are not very - lavith of conn 
either among themſelves or towards ſtrangers, 
unleſs they defign to make any one their dupe, 
and to detain as a priſoner ſome, ſtranger that 
has ſtrayed amongſt them : otherwiſe .they 
ae ſociable and friendly. In. their way of 
ſaluting, they follow the Tartarian cuſtom #. 
After the firſt ſalutations they preſent their 


gueſts with the choiceſt of whatever they 


have. To do the honours of their _ houſe 
when | a good deal of company comes, wer 


For theſe ſee p. 37. 9 10 
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286 TARTAR NATIONS, 
commonly kill a ſheep, for making biſch⸗ 


barmak, or the five-finger di iſh ; which they 


preſent to their friends by cratnming handfuls 
of it into their mouths, in the manner be. 
fore deſcribed when we treated of the Baſch- 
kirians. This honour is done to all the great 
men of the nation when they eat in ſtate, 
and the ſame politeneſs is ſhewn by them to 


their inferiors as often as they treat them : 
even the khan himſelf condeſcends fo fat as to 


ſtuff biſchbarmak into the mouths of ſuch as 


are admitted to the honour” of dining with 


him. If a ſtranger has for his friend any 
great man of the nation, or any private 
perfon known to be rich, he may traverſe all 
the hordes in full ſecurity with him, and may 
truſt to his protection better than to a mili- 


tary eſcort ; for a troop of Kirguifians, eſpe - 


cially if numerous, will always make head 
againſt the eſcorts. So ſoon as the conductor 
declares that the ſtranger is his friend, all 
robbers they meet with forego their prize; 
and any one may put confidence in the 
man that once offers © himſetf of his own 


accord to be a conductor to him. Numbers 


ts Ruffian merchants avail themſelves of this 
— 
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diſpoſition of the Kirguiſians, and chiefly: 
thoſe of the different Tartarian nations of 
Ruſfia, who carry on by theſe means very lucra · 
tive branches of traffic in Bougharia, 'Ghiva, 
&c. always under the protection of . dif- 
2 EN | 


The great and wealthy live perfefly i in ihe 


ſame manner as the reſt of the people, and 


are remarkable only by the numerous train 
that aecompanies them in their cavalcades, 
and the quantity of huts which ſurround their 
quarters inhabited by their wives, their 
children, and their ſlaves. The great men 
treat the common people as brethren; and, 
as all the Kirguiſians are equally free, theſe 
latter ſhew no great marks of reſpect to them, 
eſpecially ſince every one, immediately on his 
becoming rich, is as great as the beſt of 
them. In all the huts the common peo 
ple place themſelves by the fide of tlie 
nobles without the leaſt ceremony, eat with 
them, and ſay what they pleaſe before 
them, When a ſuperior. bids them do any 
thing, they execute his orders, if they 


like them. Although the commands of 
n : the : 
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bo 465 TARTAR NATION 8. 
* + the khan are not executed with the moft ha 
. ſcrupulous exactneſs, they treat him with the nic 
profoundeſt veneration, --looking upon him as ſel 
a ſacred perſonage. Nour Hali, the reign- ng 
ing khan of the Little Horde, is confirmed ſur 
in his ſovereignty by. the court df St: tit 
Peterſburg; he is an equitable, diſcreet Pg 
prince, and ſtrictly devoted to Ruſha. His in 
5 property conſiſts in about a thouſand horſes, To 
5 four hundred cows, two hundred camels, 65 
| four thouſand ſheep; and ſeveral hundred Pre 
goats; ſo that, in reſpect of his riches alone, cu] 
he holds a rank but little diftinguiſhed : and, ant 
as he is obliged to form tabounes for a num- 2 
ber of primees to enable them to make ſome pe 
figure, and his numerous family and ſlaves, me 
and the frequent viſits he receives, occaſion the 
a great conſumption of cattle, and as he enjoys ch 
no revenue at all, it will ever be impoſſible for « 
him to amaſs a large fortune: notwithſtanding Pr 
all this, however, he makes a much greater oth 
figure than any one of 'his horde; and the J01 
preſents he obtains. from the court of Ruſha da 
contribute greatly to the ſupport of his digs are 
| — His refidence is compoſed of a vaſt vs 


number 
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number of huts; thoſe- of ſtate are very 
richly adorned, His family as well as him» 
ſelf are always dreſſed in cloth of gold or 
filver, or velvets, and his perſon is conſtantly | 
ſurrounded by the elders of the nation. The 
title of the khan is Tagh/ir Ghanim, or Tagh/ſir 
Padſchaim ; his wives are called ſimply Gba- 
um; the princes his ſons bear the title of 
Taghfir Saltan, and the princeſſes that of 
Ghanim Kai, daughters of the khan. The 
preſent khan has four wives and eight con- 
cubines ; the former are ſprung from rich and 
antient families of the Kirguiſians, but the 
concubines are either taken from the common 
people, or ſlaves brought off from the Kal- 
mouks on account of their beauty. By all 
theſe twelve women he has twenty-five | 
children. Beg Hali, one of his ſons, is khan 
of the Airaklian Troughmenians ; and Saltan 
Pri Hali, another of them, is chief of the 
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other Troughmenians. Excepting the two i 
youngeſt, all the princes are married to | k 
i} 


daughters of the principal Kirguiſians, being 
areddy in the rank of elders in the different 
voloſts of both hordes. Theſe alliances, and 
the dignities of his ſons, contribute much to 
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the power of Nour Hali. As the princeſſes, 
by the laws of the Koran, are forbidden to 
marry any one of kin to them, they are all 
fingle yet; and though ſome of them begin 


to grow old, yet the khan, through pride, 
will not diſpoſe of them, at even a handſome 
price, to any ſuitor that is not deſcended 


of illuſtrious blood. The people are not 


permitted to ſee the wives and daughters 


of their khan; they never appear in pub- 
lic but for the purpoſe of changing their re- 
fidence, and then they go on horſes or 
camels in their richeſt dreſs and ornaments. 


Whenever a Kirguiſian on horſeback happens 


to meet the khan in the ſteppe, he diſmounts; 


and, advancing in an oblique direction to- 
wards him, ſays aloud, Alla arbaſchou, God 
give thee proſperity! After this ſalutation 
the khan ſtrikes him gently. on the ſhoulder 
with his hand, or with his whip; and this 
paſſes for a ſort of benediction to his 
acts. | . 


'T he commerce which the Kirguiſians carry 
on with the Ruſſians, the Bougharians, . the 


Chineſe, and others of their neighbours, 


_ ſupplies | 


SS —— 
—— — 
an 
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ſupplies them with every thing neceſſüry to 
the gratification of their vanity and luxury. 
They trade only by barter. Their commerce 
with Ruſſia is the moſt confidetable, as they 
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procure what they want àt a cheaper rate than | | | ; 
elſewhere ; befides, the Ruſs merchants and b 44 
the Tartars of Ruſha agree to negotiate all 1 


the articles that the Kirguifians can ſupply, 
with unreſerved confidence. As foreign mers 
chants in theſe deſarts are at the diſcretion 
of the firſt robber that thinks proper to at- 
tack them, the Ruſſians oblige the Kirguiſians 
to come to their trading towns. The moſt con- 
fiderable trade is carried on at Orehbourgy 
where an exchange is eſtabliſhed on theKirguis* 
ſian fide of the river Oural, about three 
verſts from the town of Orenbourg: The 
building comprehends ſeveral hundred mas 
gazines and ſhops, which are diſtributed in 
form of a ſquare, reſembling a little fort, 
and 1 is called the Aſiatic exchange. In tlie 
centre of this is a ſmaller ſquare, where the 
Bougharians tranſact their affairs. All the 
buildings belong to the crown. För greater 
— the 1 are not only diſpoſed inthe 

| Us interior 
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interior part. of this ſquare, but it has a mi- 
litary guard, and is, fortified, with great guns. 
Almoſt the whole commerce of the Little 
Horde flows to this place, for that carried on 


: at Ouralix and the other towns. along the 
lines of Orenbourg is very inconſiderable. 


The Middle Horde tranſacts the chief of its 


commerce at Troizk on the Oui, a river 
| which falls into the Fobol, i in the fort of 


Peter and Paul on the Iſchim, at Omſk, 
and at Ouſtkamenogorſk, both fituated on the 


Ixtiſch. The Kirguiſians are exempt from all 


the cuſtems; but the Ruſſian merchants pay 
ten per cent, and notwithſtanding this their 
commerce is till extremely lucrative, ex- 
tending itſelf continually in proportion as the 


' tuxury of, this people increaſes. The Kir- 
gviſian articles are horſes, borned . cattle, 


ſheep, lamb-ſKkins, raw hides, camels hair, 
eamblets, wolf and fox furs, felt, and ſmaller 
200d. The number of ſheep alone brought 
irg often exceeds one hundred and 


fifty thouſand, and i is always the principal ar- 


ticle of their commerce. From time to time, 
but not often, they come to diſpoſe of their 


faves, which are for the moſt part Kiſilbaſchians 
and 


and Troughmenians. The commodities they 


carry back are cloths, chiefly red, filk and 
woollen ſtuffs, filk handkerchiefs, boots ready- 


made in the Kirguifian manner, belts, rib- 
bons, gold laces, thread, kettles, trivets, 


otter ſkins, ſaddles, bridles, &c. female 


dreſſes in their own manner ready made, glaſs 
beads, needles, thimbles, rmgs, ear-rings, 


ſteels for ſtriking fire, live eagles, flour, 


millet, different ſorts of meal, and a yariety 
of trinkets. 

The Kirguifians ſupply fleſh proviſions and 
camels for the caravans to the Bougharians, 
Ghivinſians, Taſchkentians, as alſo to their 
other neighbours who follow agriculture and 
have manufactories; in return they take coats 
of mail, cotton ſtuffs, cloaths, and arms, 
which the Ruſſians are prohibited to furniſh 
a with, 


After the manner of the Orientals, they buy 
their wives; and, as Mohammedans, are al- | 


lowed to have four. Some are contented 
with this complement, while others take ſu- 
pernumerary ones, or concubines, who are 


U 3 treated 
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treated in every reſpect like wives, their 


children alſo being reputed legitimate. The . 


common people : are obl! ged to be contented 
with one wife; and think themſelves very 


well off to be able to get that one, as they 


are often obliged to ſteal her from ſome of 


the neighbouring nations. The Kalmouk 


women are the moſt ſought after by the Kir- 
guiſians, as they pretend that Wee: has en- 
dowed them with ſingular advantages for 
pleaſure, and that they preſerve the marks of 
youth longer than the women of other na- 
| tions ; 1nſomugh that even the rich are very 
willing to marry them if they can be pre- 
vailed upon to embrace Mohammedaniſm, 
On the contrary, they hold the Perſian 
women in ſuch little eſtimation, that they 
marry ſuch as they take to their ſlaves: indeed 
the Perſians or Kiſilbaſchians are in general 
held in the loweſt contempt poſſible by the 
Kirguiſians. The moderate price for a mar- 
riageable girl, to be taken as firſt wife, is 
about fifty horſes, twenty or five and twenty 
cows, a hundred ſheep, a few camels, or elſe 
a ſlave, with a cuiraſs or coat of mail. The 


poorer dort find wives at a cheaper rate, and 
' | "a 
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the rich pay much dearer. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the ſecond wife of a man already 
married coſts much more than the firſt, the 
third and SORE yt more, 

The principal nuptial ceremonies of the 
Kirguifians are like thoſe in uſe among the 
Tartars of Kaſan*. The wedding is ce- 
lebrated at a hut built on purpoſe by 
the bride's father. Previous to conſumma- 
tion, the girl is carried about on a carpet to 
her companions to take leave of them, in 
which ceremony ſhe is attended by ſeveral 
others ſinging all the way. If unfortunately 
it is diſcovered that ſhe was deflowered before 
marriage, the gueſts, on the morrow of the 
marriage, kill the bridegroom's ſaddle horſe, 
tear his wedding garment in pieces, and ill- 
treat the bride. In this caſe the father- 
in-law is obliged to give ſatisfaction to the 
offended huſband. But, if the bride prove 
ſuch as ſhe ought, then the rejoicings con- 
tinue for ſeveral days; nothing is thought 
of but eating and drinking, 0 ſinging, 


5 Which were deſcribed, p-. 41. 
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296 TARTAR NATIONS, 
chatting, wreſtling, horſe-racing, and ſhoots 
ing at a mark, At the two laſt mentioned 
diverfions, confiderable betts are made, 
and the new. married people give prizes 
to the conquerors, of ſhewy apparel, trin- 
| kets, and ſometimes horſes, On break. 
ing up the feſtivities, the gueſts make pre- 
ſents of cattle and ather things to the young 
cou ple. | 


— 
. 
* 


"OY as have more than ane wife give each 
of them a ſeparate yourt, where ſhe brings up 
her children after her own liking, The more 
children they have, the happier they eſteem 
themſelves, and are the more honoured by 
their huſbands; while ſuch as are barren are 
ſo little ſet by, that the huſband often makes 
them the ſervants of thoſe that increaſe his 
family, The rich and great give pompous 
names to their children: ſuch as, Nour 
Hali, or The great light ; Ir Hali or Erali, 
The exalted man ; Doſt Hali, The powerf ul 
Friend; Batyr or Bagatyr, The hero; Te, 
mir Ir, The man of iron; Beg Hali, The pown 


eil prince, Ke. 
Theix 
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Their manner of life, fimple, natural, and 
exempt from care, joined to the pure air of 
their vaſt and open deſarts, preſerves. them 
from divers diſeaſes; and numbers of them 
arrive at an extreme old age, hearty and full 
of vivacity, The indiſpofitions to which 
they are moſt ſubject are the itch, coughs, 
and agues, Some are attacked by the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe . The z/chitſcbak, or fmall- 
pox, has ſhewn itſelf at times among them, 
without, however, committing great ra- 
vages. They attribute every chronical diſ- 
order to the artifices of the devil, and ſeek 
its cure from a variety of ſuperſtitious charms, 
Scarification is their moſt uſual natural re- 
medy, Inſtead of cupping-glaſles, they ap» 
ply little horns upon the ſkin, Another re- 
medy, very common with them, is a cautery 
made of the fibrous parts of mugwort , 


mixed with ſulphur, with which they rub 


2 piece of fleſh, and then eat it. 
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They bury their dead with the ſame cere- 
monies as the other Mohammedans *. The 
graves are not dug very deep; but they com- 
' monly pile a heap of ſtones over them, 
When a man dies, they cut his beſt garment 
to pieces, and diſtribute the fragments 
among his friends, who lay them up as me- 
morials of him : ſome of them place a little 
black flag upon the hut of the deceaſed. It 
is no uncommon thing to ſee a lance ſtuck up- 
right on the tomb of a Kirguiſian. That 
they may remove every · object out of their 
fight that may bring to mind the ſorrowful 
remembrance of the deceaſed, ſome depoſit 
all his goods and cleaths upon the tomb, and 
the cradle, &c. over thoſe of their children. 
The chiefs and rich people love to be 
interred near the tombs of the ſaints, or the 
khans of the nation; or at leaſt near thoſe 
of their relations, to which places they are 
conveyed by horſes. If it happen that the 
heat of the weather will not permit ſo long a 
delay of inhumation as the journey demands, T 


® Sce before, p. 46. 
they 
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they reduce the body to a ſkeleton, burying 
the fleſh and inteſtines in the neighbourhood 
of the deceaſed, and tranſporting the bones 
to the place aſſigned. From this cuſtom it 
is that to be buried near the great men of 
the nation is called reſting among the white 
bones, 


In honour of the memory of a departed 
chieftain three commemoratory feſtivals are 


kept during the firſt year after his deceaſe. 
At theſe the widows and children make great 


lamentations; and the friends of the family 
dreſſed in their beſt apparel come to viſit 
and comfort them. They go to ſee the ſaddle 


horſe of the deceaſed, ſay a great many things 


in his praiſe, admire the arms and good qua- 


lities of his maſter, and then ſolemnly ſit 
down to regale the company. The women 


juſtify their pungent ſorrows by celebrating 
the good qualities of their departed lord, 
boaſting of his conjugal fidelity and ten- 
der affection; extol his generoſity and wiſdom, 
remind the mournful aſſembly that on horſe- 
back, and in his armour, he had the air of an 
hero; 
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hero; they call to mind the care he took of 


his beeves, the number of ſlaves his valour 
had procured him ; not forgetting the quan- 
tity of cattle he had ſtolen during his lifetime, 
with a hundred other like articles of commen- 
dation. If he leave any Kalmouk wives be- 
hind him, they never fail to diſplay the tender 
careſſes he beſtowed on them by preference; 
they glory that the deceaſed did not purchaſe 
them as he did his other wives, in exchange 
for vile cattle, but carried them off at the 
peril of his life, and with an heroic love. 
At the celebration of the third feſtival the 
widows aſſign a certain number of horſes, 
cloaths, and arms, the property of the de- 
ceafed, as prizes to ſuch as carry the palm in 
the Kirguifian tournaments held on the oc- 
eaſion. Every ouliſs holds a general mor- 
tuary feſtival annually on the place of 
fepulture ; at which they facrifice, after 
the pagan manner, a number of horſes 
in honour of the dead, with whom they 


hold familiar diſcourſe while they eat the 


fleſh of the ſacrifice, When a Kirguifian 
on his way paſſes accidentally by the grave of 
his friend, he enters into converſation with 

| him, 
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him, and, ſnatching a handful of hair from 
his horſe's mane, depoſits; it on the tomb, 
and takes his leaye. Women and children: 


are. buried. in much the ſame manner as the; | 


men, only with ſomewhat fewer ceremonies. 


At the beginning of the laſt century the 
Kirguiſians were ſtill Schaman pagans ; but 
the Turkoſtan prieſts induced them to receive 
the rite of circumciſion. They have a great 
veneration for their religion; but, having no 
ſchool, and as ſeyeral of their ouliſſes are 
without a moula, they are extremely igno- 
rant and full of ſuperſtition. The few. 
moulas among them are Tartars of Ruſſia 
and other places, whom the Kirguiſians keep 
as priſoners; they juſt know how to read and. 
write, getting a livelihood ſometimes a3 
moulas, and ſometimes befides in quality 
af ſecretaries and counſellors to the great 

men of the nation. In, the year 1774, khan 
Nour Hali had but one, private ſecretary, a 
Tartar boor from Kaſan, whom the Kir- 
guiſians had kidnapped ; he. underſtood. the. 
Ruſſian and the Tartarian : tongues : but it 


N the utmoſt difficulty that his writing, 
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could be read, or his ſtyle underſtood. It wilf 


eaſily be imagined that ſuch prieſts are but 
indifferently {killed in the dogmas of their re- 
ligion; and a copy of the Koran or any 
other didactic book is very rarely to be met 
with in the hands even of thoſe that are well 
acquainted with the Arabic tongue. The 
abdals or circumciſers go up and down 
through the hordes to circumciſe the children 


of the faithful; and as every one, on re- 


ceiving this profeſſional character, is obliged 
to give the abdal a ſheep for his trouble, 
theſe people have always conſiderable 
flocks. Pr ll 


Among the Kirguifians there is a great 


number of pretended magicians who are 
divided into ſeveral claſſes. The falſcha 
are aſtrologers, who predict events even to 
the moſt minute circumſtances, by conſulting 
the ſtars ;__ they alſo tell the days that are 
favourable or unfavourable to any defign. The 
diagſa are the rain and fair weather makers; 
pretending not only to predict which will 
happen on particular days, but to cauſe and 


21 it; procuring to ſuch as apply to them 
either 


an pk wh, AA A fam — yas . AY 
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either rain, wind, or ſunſhine, cold or 
heat, as they may bargain for: they have 
likewiſe the power of producing ſwarms of 
inſets and deſtroying them at their diſcretion. 
All the great people have one of theſe diagſa 
in their retinue. The batſa are the ſame 
ſorcerers as the kamas or ſthamans of the 
pagans. They lay claim to a commerce with 
devils and evil genii; they invoke ' them 
by a thouſand tricks and geſticulations; they 
give law to unclean ſpirits, exorciſe the poſ- 
ſeſſed, make barren women fruitful, give in- 
creaſe to the flocks and herds, heal the fick, 
and announce the events of futurity, All 
ſuch as have any complaint againſt the devil 
or his agents muſt therefore apply- to the 
bakſa; who, as his buſineſs is ſo multifarious, 
has a great deal of practice, and lives in af- 
fluence at the expence of the ſimple and cre- 
dulous. Some of them make 'uſe of the ma- 
gical drum in their mummeries. The ar- 
maitſchi or yarountſchi find out future events 
by obſerving the direction which the cracks in 
a Salts s blade-bone * take after CO it in 
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the fire ; ſome likewiſe prognoſticate by the 
vibrations of the ſtrings of their bows: and 


by this means they diſcover thefts and 


thieves, and even amorous infidelities; predict 
the ſucceſs of any intended journey; and all 
this with the ſame aſſurance and effrontery as 
the conjurors by coffee - grounds and other 
impoſtors in Europe. But, as this wiſe pro- 
feſſion does not require the moſt profound 


erudition, or the moſt abſtruſe reflexion, - 


many good people of the Kirguiſians, men 
as. well as women, underſtand enough of the 


art for family purpoſes, ſo that the ar- 


maitſchi are not in any very high degree 
of reputation, nor their profeſſion extremely 
lucrative. | 


BESIDES' the nations abovementioned, 
many other Tartarian branches are to be 


met with among the Sayane Mountains, 
which form the frontiers between Siberia and 
the Mongoul ſtates. Theſe ſettlements. ex- 
tend from the upper and oriental part of * 

Ob, 


THE KIRGUISIANS: go; 
Ob; and the. Bi from hich river it derives 
its ſource, to the Yeniſei and a little be- 


yond. Other | colonies are ſettled between 
thoſe two rivers; extending along their 


banks to the borders of Narim by the ſide 
of the Ob to the Yeniſei as far as the 


river Toungouſka; conſequently quite to 
the province of Yeniſeiſk ; a number of 
others alſb are 'eſtabliſhed along the differ- 
ent rivers which fall into the right fide 


of the Ob, and the left bank of the 


Veniſei. All theſe are ſprung from the 


ancient inhabitants of theſe countries, whoſe 
remains have reached our times, compre- 
hended under the appellation of the Tar- 


tars of Kraſtioyarſk and Kouſneſk, from 


their occupying a 'great part of thoſe 
two provinces; excepting the Tartars on 
the borders of the rivers Tſchoulim and 
Ob. Each of theſe colonies lives ſepa» 


rately in particular diſtricts, which they 


never quit. It is ſufficient to remark here 
in general, that the principal part of 
theſe little inſulated Tartarian branches 
have ſo great a reſemblance with each 
other, no leſs in features than in lan- 

Var, II, 3 ; guage, 
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guage, manners, and method of living, 


that it 1s impoſſible not to perceive they 


are deſcended from one common ori- 
gin. As we find a ſtriking mixture of the 


characteriſtic traits of the Tartars and the 


Kalmouks, theſe may be. acconnted the 
point of connexion between the Tartarian 
and Mogol nations whoſe anceſtors are 
ſprung from the fame ſource : or, at leaſt; 


it may be preſumed, that this intermediate 


race has been formed by a mixture of the 
foregoing nations, and the Soongarians may 


have likewiſe contributed to it during the | 


ſubmiſſion inwhich they held their forefathers, 
making uſe of their women, and multiplying 
a ſucceſſion of baſtards, who remained in their 


native provinces, and e themſelves 


there. 


In the province of Kraſnoyarſk there ftill 
exiſt different remains of the antient Koibals, 
Kotoftzes, Motores, and Arintzes, all com- 
prehended under the name of Tartars of 
Kraſnoyarſk, becauſe of the great reſemblance 


between them in every circumſtance. But 


theſe remains of the antient nations fſſued 
from 
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from particular. people quite different from 
the Tartars; as 1s diſcoverable from their 
languages and various other diſtinctive cha- 


racers: For this reaſon they are paſſed over 
here, as our buſineſs is only with the Tartan 


rann ſo called. £75 GEN 
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The TARTARS of the OB. 


HESE Trees are- ſettled ! in 550 en- 

virons of the Ob (from which river 
they take their name), as alſo along the 
borders of ſeveral ſmall rivers that fall into 
it; ſpreading all over that country from the 
mouth of the Tom to the parts about Na- 
rim. They are under the juriſdiction of 
the voyevode of 'Tomſk, and are divided 
into ſixteen voloſts. F rom their figure, 
language and, generally ſpeaking from 


their political conſtitution, the Tartars of 


the Ob are of the ſame origin with thoſe of 
Tobolſk and Tomſx *. 


Twelve of their voloſts dwell in fixed ha- 
bitations; the other four make their paſtoral 
ambulatory courſes, both in winter and ſum- 
mer, along the inferior parts of the Tſchoulym. 
At the numbering 1 n in 1766, the 


| * Safes trend 8 P- 64. 68. 
ſedentary 


cl 
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ſedentary voloſt contained 1115, and the am- 
bulatory voloſts only 503 males. 


The ſedentary make fifty-four villages, and 
cultivate the ground; but as they do not give 
extent enough to their fields, their produce is 
not ſufficient to their ſupport. Their flocks 
likewiſe being very ſmall, they are obliged to ; 
live principally by hunting and fiſhing, after 
the manner of the  Oftiaks. The wanderers 
do not till the earth at all; and their flocks, 
although more numerous than thoſe of their 
brethren, are nevertheleſs not very conſiderable. 
They pay tribute in elk and deer ſkins, 
and other ſorts of furs. 


The manner of living, dreſs, and habita- 
tions of the ſedentary Tartars of the Ob are 
the ſame with thoſe of the Tartars of Tomſk, 
excepting the difference that proceeds from 
the poverty ef the former, notwithſtanding 
which they are every whit as cleanly. 


The erratic voloſts make huts of poles 
covered either with mats or birch-bark. Their 
Cloaths are of ſkins and furs, made long, 

| » Þ which 
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which cauſes them to reſemble thoſe of the 
| — 


About the year 1720 the Tartars of the 
| greateſt number of the ſedentary voloſts were 
baptized, but are ſtill as ignorant as the Tar- 
tars of Toura * The others, with thoſe that 
wander about, are Mohammedans, but all of 
them i ignorant and weak, have but a ſlender 
knowledge of religion, and are in a low des 
pe of civilization, | 


/ 1 


„ ker an gecoupt of whom, ſex. before, p. 69 
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The TSCHOULYM TARTARS. 


TOR a long number of years the Tſchou- 
lym Tartars have occupied the country 


lying between the upper part of the rivers 


Ob and Yeniſei, although they have fre- 
quently changed thair fituation, to avoid 


meeting with the Soongarians and the Kir- 
guifians, who have often ſubdued and op- 


preſſed them, Since theſe two nations have 


been made to decamp by the arms of Ruſſia, 


theſe Tartars have remained in quiet poſ 
ſeſſion of all the environs of the river Tſchou- 


lym, from whence they take their ordinary 


appellation, although they call themſelves by 
that of Tſchoum. Several others of the 
ſame nation are ſcattered about the rivers 
Tſchernoi Viouſs, and Beloi Viouſs *, by 
the confluence of which the Tſchoulym is 


formed. Others again are ſettled along the 


Kia, the Yaya, the Kem, and ſeveral other 


That is, the Black Yiouſs and the White Yiouſs. 


X 4 | rivers 
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312 TARTAK NATIONS. 
riyers that fall into the two Yiouſſes, The 
country which theſe Tartars occupy is fertils 


for the moſt part, with large foreſts, and 
mountainous: only about the banks of the 


two Viouſſes, which take their ſources among 


the mountains of the province of Yetiiſeiſk, 


neat the river of that name, About a cen- 


tary ago different colaniſts of the Ruſſian 


nation eftabliſhed - themſelves amongſt the 


Tſchoulym Tartars, who, looking on them 


with a jealous eye, made their complaints, 


and in the year 1730 all the Ruffian villages 


were tranſplanted elſewhere. This emigra- 
tion the Tartars afterwards found to be pre- 
judicial to them, inſomuch that they pe- 
titioned for their return, and no ſooner was 
it granted, than ſeveral villages began ta 
form themſelves, and to increaſe ſpeedily. 


- Fourteen voloſts of this nation are ſettled 
along the Tſchoulym and the two Viouſſes, 
who pay a tax at the rate of 2549 louli, or 
bows; that is to ſay, men capable of going 
to the chace or to war. Such of their 
voloſts as inhabit the borders of other rivers, 
viz. the Atſchintz, the Kiſiltz, &c. com- 
prehend 
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prehend about the ſame number of male 
adults. A village contains commonly bur 
one family, is therefore but ſmall, but is 
often compoſed of upwards of 100 bows. 
On the Tſchoulym there is a village belong- 
ing to this nation, wherein they reckon 240 
bows. They have ſtill among them families 
that are noble and ſprung from their princes, 
from whom they elect their chiefs; but the 
apparel and reſidence of theſe princes are as 
poor and miſerable as thoſe of the common 
people. | e ; 
The exterior of the Tſchoulyms immedi- 
ately beſpeaks a mixture of the Tartar and 
| Mongoul, bordering moſtly on the Bouraits. 
Their language is compoſed of different 
Tartar dialects; but has ſo many words pe- 
culiar to itſelf, that it may well be taken for 
2 particular language. There is in moſt 
things a great reſemblance between theſe 
Tartars and the Yakouts, enough to render 
it highly probable that the Tſchoulyms: 
ſued from the latter. They are neither 
 eunning nor ſtupid, but docile, attentive, 
kager after inſtruction, and well ſkilled in f 
TY | what 
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what they have been able to learn. When, 


ever they have nothing to fear, they diſcover 
great frankneſs'of diſpoſition, honeſty, and 
complaifance : but when they have reaſon to 
| apprehend any ſevere treatment or fraud, 
they lye and are ſullen. They ſhew great 
friendſhip, and pay numberleſs little atten- 


| tions towards each other; but are lazy with 
regard to all kinds of labour, and their man 


ner of living is dirty. 


Since they have been the quiet proprietors 


of the borders of the Tſchoulym, they have 


by degrees got the habit of living in fixed 


dwellings, Some of them never purſue a 


wandering life; but the greateſt part have 
ſettled winter villages, and portable huts for 
the ſummer, like the Barabinzes. The 
nearer their villages are to thoſe of the 
Ruffians, the more they imitate the manners 
of the people; and by this means they 
almoſt all underſtand the Ruſſian tongue, 
though they ſpeak it very badly, | 


A winter village is very like thoſe which the 
Barabinzes build, and the internal diſpoſition 


r 


. 
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of the huts exactly ſuch. They throw up 

earth about the outfide to keep the cold out, 
All round are the magazines for proviſions, 

and ſtables. Their ſummer huts are in the 
ſhape of a flatted cone, are covered with 
bark of birch, and reſemble thoſe of the 
Barabinzes, as do their veſſels and moveables 
of all kinds. Whatever can be made of 
wood, bark, or fkins, they never deſire to 
have made of any other material. 


Ever fince they have had the cuſtom of 
hving in ſettled villages during the winter, 
the greateſt number of them ſow a few fields 
with rye, wheat, barley, oats, and hemp, 
but ſeldom cultivate enough for their -own 
conſumption though their land be never ſo 
fruitful, Many of them ſow nothing at all, 
but had rather buy their flour and meal of 
the Ruſſians, or live without bread, when it 
is not to be had of them. They cultivate no 
kind of garden-ſtuff. Their flocks are far 
from numerous, and ſeveral Tſchoulyms 
have no flocks at all. Thoſe who are not 
averſe to the trouble of managing cattle, 


keep a ſmall e of horſes and cows, 
wg 
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and a few ſheep of the ſhort-tailed:kind. _ 
the ſnow is deep and the winter very long in 


theſe parts, they are obliged to lay up a ſtock 
of hay for the ſapport of their cattle during 


the extremity af the cold; a great hardſhip 


to people ſo abandoned to ſloth as the 


Fſchoulyms. Neither ſwine nor poultry is to 


be ſeen in their ineloſures. In imitation of 


the Oſtyaks fiſhing: and hunting are their 


principal occupations. The latter furniſhes 
them with the means of paying their tribute, 
They are taxed by bows, that is to-ſay, every 


man capable of going to the chace is obliged 


to pay three marten ſkins, or three elk ſkins, 
three fox ſkins, and twenty-four ermine ſkins ; 
they are allowed to offer any other furs, pro- 
vided they are equivalent to three marten 
ins. The women are employed in ſpinning, 
weaving, and ſewing; and, as theſe works 
take up all their time, they very ſeldom ſtir 
cout of their huts, and look as if they were 
finoak-dried, | It may eaſily be imagined that 
the eeconomy of the Tickoulyms is a pow- 
erful preſervative againſt the temptations to 
which-great riches expoſe mankind ; however, 


_ have, for the moſt part, wealth abun- 
dantly 
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dantly ſufficient to anſwer. all | the n of 
their way of life. ry 4h | 


In the hangin ſeaſon too men are habited 
like the Ruſſian boors, and in winter they 
wear long pelices made of deer ſkins. They 
ſhave their beard ſo as to leave mouſtachios, 
or whiſkers. The women wear trouzers and 
boots which they make of the large ſkins of 
cel powts. The other parts of their dreſs 
are nearly the ſame with thoſe worn by the 
female Ruſſian peaſants, except a border of 
fur with which the Tartarian women love to 
garniſh the edges of their garments : the girls 
plait their hair in ſeveral treſſes, re as 

well as ne 2 wear e a veil. 


* 


Their table is ies by adi . furniſhed 8 
bread i is ſcarce, and even ſuch as have it eat 
but little. Fiſh is their moſt common food. 
The porſa * of the Oſtiaks is much in uſe 
among the Tſchoulyms, who call it bonrak; 
it looks like meal, and is a good ſuccedaneum 
for bread, Their greateſt delicacy i is a diſh 


* Fiſh dried and reduced to powder ; To for which ſee 
before, vol. I. p. 187: 


made 


/ 


[ 
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made of kourmatſch , freſh ſtalks of bears 
foot +, and the ſarapa 1; they bruiſe all 
* theſe together, and then put it into the ground 
till it is grown ſour. In winter they eat 
 ſeatcely any thing but fiſh, dried either in 
the open air or in the ſmoke, Salt is very 


little uſed among them. The poor, who 


have neither milk nor flour, ſupply the defi» 
ciency by various wild fruits and plants, of 
which they make proviſion: for the winter. 
The vegetables which the Tſchoulyms uſe in 
common with many of the Tartars and other 
nations of theſe parts, are the fſchegna, or 


the root of piony; the tſcheina, or root 


of pimpernel &; the belanguir, or root of 
fumitory ; the epſchok x, or root of a ſort 


- of thiſtle; the moukaſe , or root of ſerpen- 


taria; a root _ n mikir 11 the lasch, 


os ROS wa 


. Parched grain, as EE hoe in a Gomes . 
+ The acanthus, or heracleum ſpondylium of 
Libnzus, = 
1 The bulb of wild ny. Lilium martagon Linn. 
S Sanguiſorba. 8 
I Fumaria bulboſa Linn. Fa 
* Carduus ſerratuloĩides. 
++ Polygon. biſtorta Linn. 
-\I% Polygon. viviparum Linn, 5 0 
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or root of ſagittary *; and the root of nenu- 
phar +. Almoſt all the juicy fruits, with 
every kind of wild berries, are much 
eſteemed by them. Their karentſchou f is 
eaten in times of ſcarcity ; but they give it 
to children as a ſort of ſweetmeat. They 
chew the root of calamus & as the Indians do 
the betel root. All of them ſmoke tobacco. 
They drink, befides the water and broth of 
fiſh, the liquors in uſe among the Rufhans ; 
viz. quas ||, Braga, or ſmall-beer, beer, and 
Ruſs W 


The Tihoulyms were formerly pagans of 
the ſect of the Schamans, In tiie year 1720, 

the archbiſhop Philotheus by his zeal 
brought about the baptiſm of great numbers 
of them: but theſe new converts are only 
nominal Chriſtians, immoral, ſu perſtitious, 
and of no faith, they are moſtiy idolaters in 


* Sagittaria ſagittifol. Linn. 

+ Nymphea. 

i The membrane under the bark of the pine tree. 
8 Acorus calamus Linnzi. 

An infuſion of rye meal ſoured by fermentations 
when it is well made it is a pleaſant liquor, and © ex- 
cellent for * the thirſt, 


1 


* 
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private, and place an unbounded credulity it 
the efficacy of the little crucifix which they 
wear about their necks, as well AS IN the fign of 
the croſs, which they make after the manner 
of the Greek Chriſtians. Notwithſtanding 


their converfion they. retain the pagan ce- 


remonies of their anceſtors as much as poſ⸗- 
fable ; they abhor pork, but eat hotſe fleſh, 
and even that of diſeaſed animals, offer ſa- 


| crifices to their. idols in ſecrecy, and obſerve 
parious other cuſtoms of e 


The worſhip Fam pay to their idols is pre- 


ciſely the ſame with that of the Yakouts 


and Bouraits, who will be ſpoken of here- 
after. Such among the Tichoulyms as are 


ſtill pagans, celebrate the ſame feſtivals with | 


their neighbours; but, as this is attended 
with much difficulty, a great many of them 
are perfect freethinkers, and live without any 
_—__ at all. 


The 3 Tichoutym Tartars celebrate 
their marriages in churches, making promiſe 
of never breaking the conjugal union; but 
keep at the 2 time their ancient national 


ceremonies 
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ceremonies practiſed on theſe occaſions. The : 


negotiator of the marriage takes anew Chineſe 
pipe, and ſome Chineſe: tobacco, and goes to 


the girl; after he has made propoſals to her, 
he retires for ſome minutes, leaving the pipe 
and tobacco on the table: on his return, if 
he perceives that neither the pipe nor the to- 
bacco has been touched, he takes it for a ſign 
that his propoſals are not agreed to; if, on 


the contrary, his pipe has been ſmoked in, 


che affair is immediately in a good train; and, 


before he goes away, he ſtrikes the bargain 
concerning the quantity of cloaths, ' furs, 


cattle, or perſonal ſervice the fair is worth. : 
This price, reduced to money, is commonly 


between five and fifty rubles. After the mar- 


riage ceremony the young couple paſs the 
night in a new hut built by the fide- of that 
of the bride's father. Between theſe two huts. 


a fire is kept up all night. The ſports on 
this occaſion are the ſame as thoſe of ſevefal 


other Tartars; they eat, dance, &c. The 


bridegroom is obliged to wreſtle with the 


relations of his ſpouſe by the light of the fire 


abovementioned. In theſe conflicts the young 


man muſt gain the victory; and if he does 
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it without affiſtance, great euldgiums are 
made on his ſtrength. The nuptial bed is a 
piece of felt ſpread upon the ground; the 
bride refuſes to lie down upon it, imploring 
the aſſiſtance of ſome one of her female 
friends: but as this is a married woman, 
ſhe is ſo obliging as-to inſtru& her in various 
particulars of conjugal duty; 'in return for 
which complaiſance ſhe is prevailed upon to 
accept of a handſome ſuit of apparel as a 
preſent. If the young lady cannot produce 
the next morning the Moſaical proofs of an 
uncontaminated chaſtity, the huſband ſteals 
away, ties a parcel of herbs about his head, 
and, as a puniſhment to his perfidious wife, 
does not returh to her till he has obtained fa- 
tisfaction from him who has touched the for- 
bidden fruit. As ſoon as this matter is once 
ſettled, all is 1 


When a woman is ; near- f lying iu, the Gib 
ſome of her female neighbours to her help; ; 
but they have for the moſt part ſo little {kill 
in midwifery, that numbers of -infants are 
deſtroyed in the birth: by their aukwardneſs, 


or at leaſt get ruptures of the navel. The 
| prieſt 
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prieſt gives a name to the child at baptiſm, 
but the parents always give it another. The 


national names of the boys are Ouligueyak, 


Rowugaitſchak, Miſchagh, Koulong and others; 
and of the girls, Keguenek, Patan, Paremba, 
&c. The children go by theſe laſt-mentioned 
names, and never by thoſe conferred on them 
at baptiſm. 


Their ſober manner of life, frugal, hard, 
and exempt from cares, preſerves them in.a 
good ſtate of health; but when they fall fick, 


or wound themſelves, the gall of the bear is 


their univerſal panacea, both externally and 


internally, employing always at the ſame time | 


ſeveral ſuperſtitious applications. Whenever 
the ſmall-pox breaks out amongſt them, it 
makes deſtructive ravages. They have an 
extreme dread of death; and, as they are 
perſuaded that the ſoul of a deceaſed perſon 
returns to ſeek its ſurviving friends, and pur- 


ſues them in union with the body, on coming 
from any interment, they never fail to jump 


ſeveral times over a fire; imagining by this 


predaution they can deprive both. body and 


ſoul of the deceaſed of the power of following 
Ä * 2 them. 
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them. The burials of thoſe that have been 
baptized are performed according to the 
Greek ritual; but nothing can hinder them 
from obſerving at the ſame time their idle 
Pagan Ceremonies. | | 
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1SCHTARS, or Katſchars, is the name 
theſe: people give themſelves; but the 
Ruſſians call them Katſchintzes. They in- 
habit the left bank of the Veniſei, from the 
Abakan to the Katſcha, which they call the 
river Ifir. Several of their habitations are 
fituated along the different ſmall rivers that 
run between the two great ones above-men- 
tioned, and fall into the Veniſei. Their terri- 
tory makes a part of the province of Kraſ- 
noyarſk, is mountainous, but fertile. The 
hiſtory of theſe countries gives no account 
of the time when the Katſchintzes came to 
ſettle here. 4 2 1 Wop 
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Many veſtiges of antient mines and tho 
works belonging to them are very viſible, 
which muſt have been conſtructed in times 
exceedingly remote. We meet likewiſe with 
a great number of old tombs, containing 
treaſures more or leſs valuable. It is not 
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probable that the erections for the working 


of the mines were undertaken by the paſtoral 


and wandering anceſtors of this .people. If 
theſe remains be not the work of ſome nation 
more'antient than that of the Katſchintzes, we 


muſt be contented to ſuppaſe that theſe latter 


formerly gave permiſſionto ſome of their neigh- 
bours to come and work the mines of their 
country, and ſmelt the ore in the very ſpot 
where it was found ; and it is poſſible that the 
Mandſhoures and the Daurians were the peo- 
ple that enjoyed this privilege, as theſe two 
people have left in Dauria ſeveral traces of 


their antient metallurgic works as well as of 


their agriculture, 


The Katſchintzes pretend that the tombs 
are thoſe of their anceſtors, and hold them 
in ſuch veneration that they will not open 
one of them, even though they know that 


valuable treaſures are contained in them. 


Some Ruffians who came to viſit theſe parts 


had not the ſame ſcrupulous reverence for 


theſe antient ſepulchres, but examined them 
ſo effectually that there is ſcarcely any re- 
markable one at preſent that has eſcaped 


their _ It is probable that theſe tombs 
| were 
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were made by different Tartarian and Mogol 
nations which formerly inhabited theſe parts, 
either ſucceſlively or together. The freſh- 
neſs of the bones, and the perfect preſer- 
vation of the different effects, prove that all 
of them at leaſt are not of the higheſt an- 
tiquity. Thoſe wherein the greateſt riches 
have been diſcovered are in the environs of 
the river Abakan and of the Black Yiouls, 
The Ruſſian connoiſſeurs who have had ex- 
perience in hunting after theſe treaſures, 
diſtinguiſh four ſorts of the ſepulchral monu- 
ments ; thoſe of the firſt order are ſuch as 
make the moſt conſpicuous figure, by their or- 
naments of pillars. Thoſe of the ſecond 
rank are characteriſed by obeliſks ſmaller | 
than the columns of the firſt, and are called 
maxaki, The ordinary ones occupy the 
third, and are named /lanzi. Thoſe of the 
fourth claſs, to which they give the appellation 
of kourgani,. are only covered with a little 
heap of earth. The tombs of the two firſt 
clafſes are of an oblong form, in a direction 
from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, and ſur. 
rounded: with rough ſtones placed perpen- 
dicularly, ſome only even with the earth, 
and others raiſed above it. At the extremity 
4 towards 
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towards the ſouth-eaſt is the figure of a man 
or woman, whieh the Katſchintzes call il 
guenſok ; a ſort of idol, made of a ſoft ſtone, 
and of very bad workmanſhip. The /lanzi, 
or common tombs, are not ornamented with 
theſe idols. All of them are about a fathom 
in depth, and are found to contain bones, 
and in ſome the ſkulls of horſes and ſheep, 
laid by the fide of the human ſkeleton ; like- 
wiſe horſes bitts, ſtirrups, girdles, battle 
| axes, Pikes, arrows, idols, urns and other 
vaſes, bracelets, ear-rings, and ſuch like, 
In the common graves the articles are of iron, 
copper, and a compound metal; in thoſe of 
the rich gold and filver are always found *. 


Within our time the Katſchintz Tartars have 
been divided into fix aimaki, or diſtinguiſhed 
and antient families; their names being Schou- 

boſeh, Tatar, Kouban, Toubin, Mounguel, and 

Deyn. Each aimak elects its own beſchiyk 

or elder, who muſt be of the family over 


* See the articles found in the Tartarian tombs 
or barrows in the deſert between the rivers Irtiſh and 
Obalet 1764, deſcribed and engraved in Archæologia, 
vol. II. p. 222— 235; illuſtrated by Mr. J. R. Forſter, 
who promiſed an hiſtory of the Kalmucs by himſelf. 


which 
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which he is placed; and, if poffible, of a 
noble family. All theſe aimaki together pay 
| _y a tax at the rate of a thouſand bow: 122 


They nn to be pure tt and ſpeak 
the Tartarian language; but their dialect 
is ſo corrupted by the great mixture of a 
number of Mongoul terms, that a Tartar of 
Kaſan finds it difficult to underſtand 2 
Katſchintz. B #3 4 

In their . they have a great reſem - 
blance to the Tſchoulyms; however, they ap- 
proach the Tartars nearer than theſe latter do, 
having . a more meagre countenance, and 
flatter than the Tſchoulyms. They are 
of a lively eharacter, boaſters, lyers, and 
treacherous ; but neither thieves nor cheats; 
are naſty in their manner of living, debauched 
in their amours, great Ms the and n to 
exceſs. BALTES (4.3 8 


The national police of the Katſchintzes. is 
the ſame as that of the Barabinzes. The 
chancery of the vayevody of Kraſnoyarſæ 
ſends its orders to their baſchlyks, who ex- 
ecute the office of ſubaltern judges in their 

almaki, 
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| aimaki, and have the collecting of the tri. 
bute. The tribute conſiſts of furs, and is 
tranſmitted to Abakan, a ſmall town in the 


diſtrict of Kraſnoyarſk, where the Katſchintzes 
aſſemble once a year in the ſpring to depoſit 


their contribution. Aceording to an antient 


cuſtom they have a preſent on this occaſion at 
the expence of the crown, eonfiſting of the 
fleſh' of a whole horſe and plenty of Ruſs 
brandy ; but, inſtead of feaſting on it and 
regaling themſelves together, they part it 
into portions,. which often occaſions very ſe- 


rious n GH 


\ This wi is always — in ſum- 
mer as well as in winter. Their yourtes or 
| hues are of the ſame form and ſize with thoſe 
of the Baſchkirians, which in winter they 
cover with felt, and in ſummer with only 
che dry bark of birch. Their moveables 
are inferior to thoſe of the Baſchkirians; from 

which circumſtance the reader will form no 
very 2 idea of r e for 
. 6— l 7 10 | | 
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the ſake of having gruel, cultivate barley 
and Siberian * buck-wheat. Their wealth 
confifts in horſes, cows, and ſheep. - The 
land they occupy is of too little extent to 
feed numerous herds and flocks, on which 
account the Katſchintzes cannot be accounted 
rich; however, they have amply ſufficient to 
anſwer the demands of nature, and to enable 
them to live at their eaſe. Their cattle are 
ſmall, but vigorous, and towards the autumn 
increaſe in fleſh. As their winter is mild, 
they are not under a neceffity of taking any 
particular care of their cattle during that 
ſeaſon. They have a cuſtom of ſlitting the 
noſtrils of their horſes. Their ſheep are a 
breed between thoſe of the Kirguiſians and 
the Ruſſians; they have not the ſnub noſe 
of the former, but long hanging ears, a 
ſhort, thick, pointed tail, are ſomewhat 
| larger than the common Say. and their _ 

1s very harſh, - ; 


The Katſchintzian women employ them- 
_—_ in f. ee wool and nettle threads, 


* Polygon. Toons 108 
in 
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in weaving cloth and linen in looms of Tar- 


tarian conſtruction „ in making felt and gar- 
ments. In tanning their ſkins for greaſe 
| they. uſe the liver and brains of divers 


animals. 


The men dreſs in the Tartarian faſhion; 
their cloaths being made of the coarſe cloth 
fahriggted by the women, or of a finer fort 
Which: they procure ; and ſometimes of the 

ins of ſheep, horſes, and deer. Their 
under habits are of ſome light ſtuff, Shirts 
are very little uſed among them; but ſuch 
as wear them have them made from the 


fibres of the nettle, They thin the hair upon 


the chin, ſo as to leave only a ſcanty beard, 
and the young men particularly make their 
hair into a ſort of tail þehind, the reſt flying 
about their ears in great diſorder. In ſummer. 


they wear hats made of felt, 150 in winter 


caps or hoods of Kin. 


The areſs of the Karſchintzian women is 
| nearly like that of the Bouraittians : but the 


* of this People a are " dirty, that 
it 


* 
4 
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it is van rate to _—_ a woman nn 
dreſſed. oaq, d ion St MH ibn 

1:53060 o 19570. : 47 K 

The Karſehinezs © eat when a they « are Fung 
— birds and fith; roots . wild 
fruits, gruels, flour and milk meſſes, are com- 
prehended in their article of ſood. Kour- 
matſoh, with melted butter, is their moſt 
delicate diſn. The dreffing: of their victuals, 
their culinary utenſils, and their manner of 
eating, are all alike dirty and diſguſting. 
They drink water, broths, fiſh-ſoups, and 
brandy made of corn when they can get it. 
All of them, not excepting the children, 
ſmoke Chineſe tobacco in — r m 
the ſame ase MAT RR er, ee 

They 600 as many wives as att can 
maintain, or purchaſe; but we meet with 
very few-. that keep more: than four. The 
ceremony of aſking in marriage is like that 
of the Tſchoulyms: tobacco is the ſymbol 
to which the Katſchintzes add brandy. The 
| price of a _ is from five to 70. head of 
22 12. Nan cm : cattle z 
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rattle; there are even ſome who will fetch a 
hundred. If the ſuitor be poor, he works 
with the father-in-law in order to obtain his 
_ miſtreſs, ſometimes looking: gfter his flock 
. for three, and. often: for five ytars, hunts for 
bim, cuts his-waodfor firing, and. ſlacks it 
up, &c- During this fervies, if any richer 
or hand ſomer gallant applies for the damſel, 
he makes an appearance of earrying her off 
againſt her int lination, and:'thus abtidges the 
formalities. © The injured lover, aceompanied 
by a party of his friends, fallows after the 
faithleſs fugitive; but, a8 the couple ſel· 
dom fail to improve that time which the 
others loſe in preparing for the purſuit, and 
as the girl gives the preferenee to her pre- 
tended raviſher, all that the laborious lover 
can obtain is a competent recompence for his 
paſt fervices. In caſe the betrothed damſel 
dies before the performance of the marriage 
ceremony, the kalym that has been paid 


d withbeld/ for the purchaſe” of her fiſter; 


and, if ſhe. has no fiſter, fo much the worſe 
for the ſuitor, he loſes his labour, or ,what- 
ever he has paid for his beloved. If the 


young man dies before the wedding, his 
| father 
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father takes the eme dae, and ads 
her to his narem. INF 1 N00! 456 5 f 
432 Th; 205 51181 2 87" 40 3 4 I 4 115 1299 


The nuptial diverſions — in — 
dances, ſongs, and hotſe faces, it which- 
they lay wigers, or propoſe ſome trifliti 
prize to the conquerors. A herſe, à ſult ef 
holiday 'cloaths, or ſome ſuch: aekhowledges 
ment, is always eſteemed an ample” equi- 
valent for the falſe eps: the bride may have 
made before marriage. Their dances re- 
ſetable thoſe-of the Kalmòuks, confiſting of 
thotions in muſical - catlenee;- in which the 
dancer daes not advance or retreat one ſteps 
from his place, "Their ſongs are nothing 
mote: than a number of uneonnected words 
repeated a thouſand times; and,; a8 their 
ſounds are produced from the throat, a Kat- 
ſchintzian ſong is not unlike a concert of 
violins. They ate accompanied by the 
yailtaga, a ſort of Jute," peculiar to titis 
nation, 'being a box- four feet in length, and 
three inches broad, the upper part open, over 
which fix wires are ſtretched : it is played 
upon with both hands, and produces treble 
and baſs, After the marriage the father-in- 
3 | law 


= is not nt to ſed his 3 6 
law, nor ſhe to look upon him; ; and when 


ever they meet by chance, ſhe falls down flat 
that ſhe may conceal her face. A huſband 


diſſatisfied with his wife is at liberty, with- 
out any formal proceſs, to ſend her back to 
her parents; even though it ſhould be two 
or three years after marriage. By this di- 


vorce he loſes all that his wife coſt him; but 
the dhüldren Deuts with din 8 


1 


1 he ws jo ka ai comes in n firſt . 
the birth of a child, gives it a name accord - 
ing to their fancy. A woman is reckoned 
impure for a fortnight after child birth; and 
for three days during N * revo- 


lution of nature. 


N 0 8 e diſeaſes have 1 


diſcovered among this people; but the ſmall - 
pox *, whenever it appears, makes terrible 


ravages among them. It is a circumſtance 
very remagkable, that a great number of the 
* as n as they have their catameciis, 


— * i, 3 


by they call | oſeberſebat, 


are 
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are in a ſtate of furor or frenzy, from, which 
they do not recover till after the expiration 
of ſeveral days. In caſe of ſickneſs, they 
have recourſe to their ſacerdotal magicians, 
who perform ſacrifices for the healing of - 
every kind of indiſp oft on, not excepting the 
veneteal diſcaſe, which is by no means an 
uncommon complaint among them. JOE 


# > & 


They buy theie dead wiki coffins, and 
in their ordinary apparel; but cover the 
corpſe with boards after the manner of the 
Mohammedans, that the earth may not fall 
in upon it. They depoſit ſeveral utenſils 
and other effects in the grave, and put upon 
the hilloc a drinking cup, which is left to 
remain there. At the ex] iration of a year 
from the day of the interment both men and 
| women come to viſit the tomb of their rela- 
tions; they begin by a ceremonious lamen- 
tation, and end by drinking ſtrong liquors , 
brought for the purpoſe out of the afore- | 
mentioned cups, commonly repèating the 
doſe ſo often as to return extremely — 
from this doleful viſit. * 8 
Vor. it — 5 The- 
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The Kaiſchinezes are fo 1 attached 
to the Paganiſm of the Schamans, that 
neither the ſectariſts of Lama, nor the 
followers of Mohammed, have been able : 


to perſuade. them hitherto to adopt their 
reſpective tenets; neither have the Chriſ- 
tian prieſts been much more ſucceſsful : 
however ſome few have been brought to 
the font, 


As the Gn idolatry i is ; the worſhip of 


many nations of the Ruſſian empire, as the 
principal dogmas of it are uniformly the 


. ſame among, all that embrace it, and as moſt 
of them agree in the attendant ceremonies, 
for the ſake of avoiding tepetitions, a detail 


of it ſhall be given in ſome part of this work, 
containing every thing the author has been 


able to obſcrve among the various profeſſors 
of 1 it. 


The Katſchintzes call their idols Tous, and 
their magical prieſts and prieſteſſes Ramno. 
Both of them make uſe of ſmall drums in 
their incantations, and are diſtinguiſhed in 


dreſs 


iis ˙— K aw ow 
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dreſs by a quantity of miſshapen idols faſtened 
in their garments, which are covered all 
over with them, rudely cut in iron; toge- 
ther with the claws of ſeveral ſorts of birds, 

and ſtripes of eloth and furs. Their caps are 
commonly garniſhed with a border of lynx + 
ſkin, and. a bunch of owls' feathers. - 
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THE TELEUTES. 


"FHite' Kalmouk FRY is the name 
un by which theſe people are noted in the 
Ruſkian chanceries 3 either becauſe they came 
from the ſummits of the mountains, which the 
Ruſſians call Bielo? gori, or the White moun- 
tains; or becauſe they have a fairer complexion 
than the herdſmen of the vaſt ſouthern deſarts; 
or, laſtly, becauſe the Orientals affix to the 
term, White the idea of liberty and inde- 
pendence. They are alſo called Telengoutes 
and Teleutes ; both appellations taken from 
the Telengal or Telenkoul, a confiderable lake 
of mount Alta, near the upper part of the 
Ob, in the neighbourhood of which river 
their antient ſettlements were. 


At the time that the Teleutes ftill inha- 
bited their mountains, they were under the 
dominion of the Soongarians and Kalmouks. 
In the year 160 5s they ſeparated from the 


former; z: and, in 1609, did homage to 
Ruſha. 
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ina, Since which epocha they have been 
dependent by turns on the Soongarians and 
the Kirguiſians, ſometimes by inclination, 
and ſometimes by force. During a a ſpace of 
eight years, beginning from the year 1658, 

ſeyeral branches of them came down the 
Tom and proceeded to Kouſnetzk, and were 
at the ſame time declared to be ſubjects of 
the empire of Ruſſia for ever: in this quality 
they were ſecured from every kind of tyranny 
of the neighbouring hordes. Nevertheleſs, 
the greateſt number of their branches re- 
mained ſtill with the Soongarians. 


. The Teleutes ſubject to Ruſſia have a tra- 
EDS that Koudai, the Great God, brought 
their anceſtors out of the heart of a moun- 
tain. This fable may give reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that their fathers were mountaineers, 
At preſent their villages are ſituated on the 
banks of the river Tom, and thoſe of ſeveral 
ſmall rivers that fall into it, from the 
higher mountains down to below Kouſnetzk, 
ind as far as the territory of the Tſchatzki 
Tartars :. The Teleutes divide themſelves 

Mentioned before, p. 67. 


2 3 into 
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into a number of ſmall branches, which, 
however, contrary to the cuſtom of al- 
moſt all the Tartars, intermix, and inter- 
marry. All of chem * bardly make 
500 males, 


Several of them have a mien perfectly Tar- 
tarian, but thoſe that reſemble the Kal- 
mouks are very confiderable. They are all 
lean; moſtly flat faces, and almoſt all have 
black hair. Many of their women are of a 
figure agreeable enough. In their manner of 
life and in all their actions they diſcover great 
lazineſs, indifference, and inſenfibility. They 
are ſo ſlow of underſtanding that it is with the 
utmoſt difficulty they can be made to com- 
prehend the moſt fimple things, and their an- 
ſwers are always the ſhorteſt poſſible, Cattle, 
corn, children, and idleneſs, are the ſole 
objects of their defires; with theſe they 
are perfectly ſatisfied, and therefore live 
in great harmony with each other as well 
as with the Ruſſians their neighbours, pay- 
ing their tribute without the leaſt murmur 
ar complaint, 


Although 
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Although of Tartar origin, this nation is 
much intermixed with the Soongarian; and 
the Tartarian language of the Teleutes, by a 
mixture of Mongoul terms, has degenerated 
into a bad dialect which many nations of 
Tartars would not be able to underſtand: and 
the more as they have na ſchools, and cannot 
write their language. 


Their chronology comprehends no more 
than the time preſent and -a few years 
paſt. The age of a man is a long period with 
them; and as often as they would denote a 
very diſtant time, they ſay, in the time of 
our fathers, i in the time of our grandfathers, 
&c. ſo that their chronology i is confined to a 

ſhort ſpace, and even that not very accurate. 
A git, or ſolar year, is divided into two parts, 
the ſummer year, and the winter year; the 
former called yaſs, and the other kuſs. The 
dummer year begins at the going off of the 
ice from the rivers, and the ſhooting of the 
herbage : the firſt fall of ſnow fixes the com- 
mencement. of the winter year. Each of 
theſe has fix ar, or lunations; the thirteenth 


24 lunation 
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; tonation of che 1 year is ſunk, as the be. 
ginnings of their fix-month years have no 
preciſe term. They name their months, or 
lunations, after the ſubjeCts of their c economy 

and the natural phenomena. The firſt moon 
is in the month :of April, according to our 
calendar, and is called Kouroug ai, or the 
moon of the ſtriped ſquirrel ; becauſe this 
little animal begins to appear abroad at this 
ſeaſon. The ſecond moon is called Tart ai, 
the moon of the plough. The third, Bis ai, 
che moon of roots, I. e. dog's tooth *, which 
they eat in the month of June, The fourth 
' mooh is named Od a, the moon of cleanli- 


neſs; becauſe in this month they clean thÞ 


fields, by weeding them, & c; the fifth 
 Ouloutfeb ar, the moon of full ſummer, or 
| 1 great ſummer moon; the fixth, Ouryak 
the harveſt moon; the ſeyenth, Urten 
a the thrething moon; ; the eighth, Kar- 
tiyak ai, the old woman s moon; the ninth, 


Oulou a, the great moon; the tenth, 


Kitſch ar, the ſhort moon; ; che eleventh, 
Tint © rn the windy moon; ; the rrelfth, 


7155 — * Bose, dens canis Linn, 


2 
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Aſehi.ai, the end of the winter. They da 
not reckon the Weeks, but obſerve the 
waxing and waning of the moon; the former 
is called Nei, and the latter Aldirdi or Eſt ai, 
and ſo they count the days of every half. 
gy for example, the 5th day of Nei, 
Tolgon ai are the days that en or 
bie, immediate every full moon. 


Their en conſtitution is the. ame 
with that of the Katſchintzes, and the other 
antient nations of Siberia: divided into 
aimaki, governed by a bajcblik, Moſt of the 
aimaki pay a certain tax, which they ſome- 
times call yaſak, and ſometimes alnan, as 
the Kalmouks: yaſſak properly ſignifies a law, | 
This tax is proportioned to the number of 
bows, and conſiſts of furs; but the aſſefſors 
levy it ſo that the old men are exempted 
from it, or at leaſt pay conſiderably leſs than 
the young, They make a part of the diſtrict 
of Kouſnetzk, at which place they aſſemble 
for the payment of the tribute, and on 
this occafion they treat them with brandy 
and. other kquors, after the manner of the 
Katſchintzes, and the reſt of the people of 
theſe parts. Some of theſe families, inſtead 

| of 


i 
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of paying tribute, perform witer Tervice, 
as e in the frontier nepal 


4 8. 


0 their firſt eſtabliſhment in the territory 
Hale at preſent poſſeſs, the Teleutes were a 
vagabond race of hunters and ſhepherds ; but 
- the example of- the Ruſſians, and a confined 
territory, made them think of building per- 


manent habitations and tilling the ground. 


As every one of their families was obliged to 
remain in the diftrigs allotted to it, whither 
no one came te trouble them, they began by 
forming winter villages only; encamping 


during the ſummer in tents, in the manner of 


the Barabinzes, and changed their ſtation ac- 
cording to the wants of their flocks; - which 
the greateſt part do to this day; but many 
of them never wan their Ration at all, 


Their have ſuccelbvely fufered great di- 
minution; inſomuch that a man poſſeſſing 
ten horſes, ten cows, and about twenty ſheep, 
is a conſiderable perſonage : fifty horſes and 
as many cows. are ſufficient to give the pro- 


prietor the reputation ef an opulent man. 


ne never n —_ but "wy ſome 
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poultry. The cattle paſs the winter in open 
air; but when any become weak and fickly, 
they not only give them provender, but 
bring them into their chambers. At firſt 
they only cultivated a few ſmall fields, which 
they weeded as we do gardens, It 1s not 
above thirty years fince ' agriculture . became 
their chief occupation. They cultivate the 


earth exactly as the Ruffian boors do; ſome 


of them ſowing annually, in rye, , wheat, 
barley, oats and peas ®, to the amount of 
zoo poods, which 1s'9,000' Engliſh pounds, 
planting at the ſame time different kindsof gar- 
den ſtuff, and raifing a ſmall quantity of hemp 
and flax. 'They are very fond of hunting, and 
follow it cloſely, becauſe their flocks being 
but ſmall, they have the' more time for it, 
and becauſe their mountains abound with 
game. When they go to the chace in 
winter, they put on ſchanas, or long ſnow- 
| ſhoes, like thoſe worn by the Touralinzes +. 
Thoſe that live about Kouſnetzk, on the fide 
of the Lama Tartars, . ain Meſs ready 


| + The names the Teleutes give to theſe grains : are 
arſeb, . boudai, arba, ſala, and a ned 
+ 2 before, p: 59. 2 


money 
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mney during the wititer, bythe cartlage of 


0668, repairiung with" their horſes cb the 


at Fbad to Siberik, to dra the caravans 

rom Tomſk 40 Kraſpopartk, br oh — res 
torn from ore dre to Tart,” 
TGA, 21 it 211555 TRY | LY 
It! Fortnerty the Teleures ned it in dens which 
they dug in the Ueclivities bf the mountains: 
the mountain furniſhed three fides of this 
ſuvage habitatlon, the fourth and the co- 
verlag were compoſed ef briars. At preſent 
the pagan Teleutes build their dwellings 
after the manner of the Barabinzes; they 
are ſmall,” ill made, and have a little porch 
before the door. The Mohammedan Teleutes, 
who far ſurpaſs their heathen brethren in 
prudence, activity, the comforts of life, 
and riches, build their habitations in imi- 
tation of the Ruſſſan villagers; adding the 
bench for ſleeping on in uſe among the Tar- 
tars, and building the chimney in the Tartar 
faſſiion. Each village contains about fix 
farms, and there are almoſt as frgny ajmaki, 
or diſtinct tribes, as villages, Their ſummer 
- Huts are made of a, carcaſe of poles in the 


| ape of a cone, covered with mats made of 
reeds, 


10585 TELEUTBES 7 34; 
teeds, or with a, ſort of membraneous;ſub«- 
ſtance from under the bark of; the Brent cafe 
cia z, AR we i Een weer Mi, 


country... 
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Their hola ware is 1 r 
Karſchintzes uſes,  Inffead of, carpating fop 
their benches they. uſes tihe . hefore-inentianee. 
mats. All have iron kettles, and cups and 
diſhes rer or. the bark, of birch,, The 
membrane of. the Acacia, i ſtrong, enough, fax, 
them to make ropes. with. They have nels. 
tber tab les,, beds, nr. chairs, rat, exen the, 
rich and ,oPu ulent,. their benches. amply; ſug⸗ 
plying the,pla ace, of all theſe ac 4 a; on? 
them t 0 fits Aerea . 1 


„„ „ 


dirty, but "made. i in the Ne Mahi ü 
Among thoſe that are Kill. attached 4%, A= ; 
ganiſm, the men ſometimes. draw. a comh. 
through _ their hair Which flows round 
their head; the young people tie. it mt a. 
ſort of rail, behind. T} he. Mohammeden. 
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Teleutes ſhave the head, and wear a kabats 


or little Tartarian © cap. Neither of them 


ehuſe to have à thick beard, and therefore 


pluck up a great quantity of it by the roots, 
'The Chriſtian Teleutes dreſs ſometimes after 


the Tartarian manner, aud ſometimes after 
that of the Ruffian peaſants, but in general 
all of them wear linen ſhirts, | 


1 0 women | Bkewiſs deſs 1 in the Tartarian 
manner, wearing trouzers, ſhifts, buſkins, 
and a double gown of various ſtuffs. As the 
under gown is often made of ſome fine filk, 
ſeveral of them, and eſpecially the younger 


| ſort, wear the upper robe very ſhort that 


the under one may be ſeen, The upper gar- 


ment foldsover before, and is kept together 


by a girdle. Rings and little chains are 
worn by way of ear-rings. The hair is tied 


in two or more treſſes, ornamented with rib- 
bands, little ſhells *, rings, and other 
pendants. The girls comtioaly wear an or- 


nament about eighteen inches long and three 


or four inches broad, hanging down from 


0 Cyprea moneia Linn. 
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the nape of the neck, all covered over wit 
glaſs beads, &c. Both married women and 
maidens wear caps adorned with glaſs beads, 
or ſmall pieces of money; putting on the 
top of it another, flat, and: garniſhed with a 
border of fur. In ſummer they wear nothing 
but a ſhift, the neck of which is worked 
with different coloured thread, the fore pat 
of them buttoned all the way down, and 
tied round the waiſt with a girdle. Their 
ſhoes are made of birch bark, and during the 
warm ſeaſon they go bare headed, or only 
wear the Tartarian veil. All their habits are 
ſo horridly filthy, that they always ſeem as if 
they were juſt come out of a chimney; 2 
to ſee their linen, one would ſwear they had 
taken pains to rub it with greaſe and dirt; ; 
but the Mohammedan female nn are 
ſome what more e FF 


, 


In the 3 of * they differ a little 
from one another, on account of the different 
religions they profeſs, All of them eat of the 
animals the Koran has pronounced to be pure, 
all of them feed upon bread, meal, flour, 
and kourmatſch, or parched corn; they eat 
| all 
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alt ſorts: of ſiſn fruits, and wild roots. Tlie 
_ tabſt: delicate diſh according to the taſte of 


bath Mohammmedans and pagans is horſe- 
fleſh; che greareſt:dainty'with the Chriſtian 
Teleutes are puddings made with milk. All 


| in: general are fond of toutmatſch; or maſhed 


Hell- ade inte, balls, and their biſeh /ata, 


baſhed meat laixed-with parehed corn. The 


heuthen T eleutes feed upon bears, marmots, 


mice, e c- * Prey; and ann all 


e * 


tal 
> «313 11 


hey d arinks: wits, gem and' fiſh bene 


alen, or: ſour milk, beer, milk, and corn- 


milk to make arrack; which they likewiſe 


and: one part of: boiled rye. The common 
kitchen kettle ſerves them for a ſtill, and 


their manner of fixing on the alembic is this: 


after having filled the kettle with koumiſs or 


T) e brewage, they put on it a wooden cover 
convex within and concave without; the 
joints are exactly fitted with clay; a bent 


wooden pipe about two feet long enters 
«a pot through the or to which it is 
fitted; 


brandy: They diſtil kowniſ+-or ſour mare's 


get from a mixture of two parts parched corn 
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fined; 2: tho other extremity going into the 
veſſel that ſerves for a recipient, into which 

the diſtilled liquor runs off. It paſſes quite 
hot; and, as, they prefer drinking it in this 
late, the diſtillation is performed. i in preſence 
of the gueſts. The Teleutes ſettled towards 
the inferior part of the Tom are generally 
ſpeaking the moſt wealthy 3 and theſe have 
in common with the T ſchatſki Tartars an ex- 
ceeding clever method of making brandy. 
They bury ſacks full of rie or other grain in 
the ground ; this they water with hot water to 
make it vegetate the faſter; then take it up 
and pound it in wooden mortars to ſeparate 
the chaff or the ſoft and farinaceous parts 
that have. already fermented i in the earth; ; and 
of this they make little cakes which they dry 
by a gentle fire. Whenever they want to 
regale their friends, they put ſome of theſe 
cakes into the pot, pour water upon them, 
fix on, the _alembic ; and thus make very 
good brandy a5 when as they have gecaion 
for it, 
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medans; and. a few have been perſuaded to 
embrace Chriſtianity. | The latter inhabit ſe- 
Parate villages, or are here and there to be 
met with amongſt their heatheniſh brethren, 
Who never reproach them with their change 

of religion, neither is there any obſervable 
difference in the manner of living of each. 
The Mohammedans are the moft poliſhed of 


them all, living more comfortably and with 


7 greater neatneſs than the others, and have 
| moſques, prieſts, and ſchools. As the ſu- 
| perſtition of the idolaters will be ſpoken of 
hereafter, we ſhall here only obſerve that the 
Teleutes give the Supreme Being the name 
of Koudai, which ſignifies. the Univerſal God. 
7 Scbaltan is the name of the prineiple of evil, 
or the Devil. Their tdols are called Tfchalous. 
The priefts diftinguifi themſelves by the 
_ appellation of ' famans or kams; theſe like- | 
' wile perform the office of phyſicians, uſing 
the magical drum in their divinations and 
other hs IE ceremonies. TT 


The pagan and Mohammedan Heute 
have ſeldom two wives at a time, and 


the Urges are e Mill leſs — 
£50 price 
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price of a girl for martiage js between 


ten and thirty boſch. or head of COWS 01 


borſez, beſides which. the bride receives 
a prefent of eloaths for holidays, On 


1 other hand, the brings her ſpouſe 
u ſmall portion. The Chriſtians and Mo- 


hammedans are married by their . own. 
prieſts ; the ceremony is always performed 


at the houſe of the, bride, and accompa- 
nied by feaſting, . dancing, and the like. 
The pagans have a cuſtom of keeping 1 their 
married daughters with them two or th ree 
years after marriages all which | time, 


however, they have. intercourſe with their i 
huſbands, who, as well as their wives, 


work for her. parents. The young couple, 


as may well be ſuppoſed, grow weary 


of this unprofitable ſervice ; : and the huſ- 


band commonly elopes with his wife from 


the paternal houſe long before the period 
of emancipation. A woman may not look 
the male relations of her huſband in the 
face; and of ſuch as are older than him, 
the dare not even pronounce the name. 
The Mohammedgaa as well as the pagans 
contract their mapriages vas mych 4 
| 2 "= 2.4 
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caſt, and Without any reflexion o the 


conſequences of an ill- ſorted match; but, 


on the other hand, a divorce takes place 


without any formal proceſs, Whenever 
either of them becomes diſcontent with 
their condition: they ſeparate, Leone the 
whole omar is finiſhed.” 


The father gives te to his new-born 
children, taking either the firſt that comes 
into his head, or adapting it to ſome 


eventual | circumſtance ; : "Oy + which means 


many of the Teleutes have Ruſſian names. 
Their national appellatives are Toutouſch, 
Benedeſeb, Mitkelſchek, Koudai-Berdi (the 
"ſame with Deodatui, or Given- of. God), 
Ninguebet, &c. The mother has nothing 


particular to obſerve on this occaſion, as 


the ad” receives its name without any 
ceremony. | 


* 


Ferit, Teleutes uſed to burn their 
dead, or put them up in a tree, and 
there leave them to decay. They ſtill ob- 

ſerve this latter cuſtom with reſpect to 


their children; nn ſay they, the 
i, En, children 
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children have not yet committed any fin, 


They bury adults in miſerable coffins ; and 
on this occaſion the kam, or prieſt, _ a 
number of ceremonies to go through, in 
order to drive away the evil ſpirits that in- 
habit the earth. The particulars: of. this 
ridiculous rite will be given in the courſe of 
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THE 1 KISTIM AN Tovir 
e TARTARS. | 


"HESE people form only two- incon- 
ſiderable diſtinct voloſts, having an 
a as preſident aver each, Both of them 
are ſettled in the neighbourhood | of the 
Teleutes on the left bank of the Tom, and 


chiefly on the little river Kaltarak above 


Kouſnetzk. T heir mien, character,, man- 
ner of living, language, manners, and 


| hiſtory of theſe two people are the ſame. 
There 1s, moreover, ſo perfect a reſem- 


blance between the Kiſtims, the Touliberts, 


and the Teleutes, that one can hardly 


help taking them for ſeparate families 
ſprung from one and, the ſame ſtock, 


: although, in truth, neither the Kiſtims 


nor the Touliberts know any thing about 
their origin, | 


The {mall villages. they inhabit are in 


every reſpect like thoſe "of the Teleutes; 
1 like 
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| like them they are herdſmen, huſbandmen, 
and hunters,- and pay in the ſame manner 
their tribute in Peltry. 


The dreſs of the Kitim Tartars is per- 
fectly the lame with that of the Teleutes; 


but the Toulibert women are diſtinguiſhed 
by a treſs of hair in their head-dreſs. The 
Toulibert girls wear to the number of thirty 


of theſe treſſes, which hang all round their 


beads, e Juit the face. 


They were all fewer of the Schamane 


| idolatry ; ; and even at preſent the Touliberts 


are ſo; obſerving the religious ceremonies in 
uſe among the Teleutes ; but, as they are 
very poor, their ſacrifices are made only with 
ſmall cattle. The greateſt part of the Kiſtims 
were perſuaded to embrace Chriſtianity to- 
wards the year 1720 by the zeal and induſtry 


of Philotheus, archbiſhop of Tobollk ; 1 ö 


the deſcendents of theſe proſelytes are as ige 


norant and as ſuperſtitious as the Tartars of 
Toura and the ST) e before ſ ken ; 
of, .” 
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TH E ABI NZ ES. 


Aon is dhe beme theſe Tattars give 


” 
e 


an original people from enn others are 


derived ; Aba, in the Tartarian tongue, fig- 


nifying Father, In former times they inhabited 
the environs of the Tom and Kouſnetzk; for 


which reaſon. they ſtill continue to call that 
city Aba. Toura, l, e. paternal city, or na- 
tive country. When the Teleutes abandoned 
their high mountains to ſettle in their preſent 
territory, the Abinzes, lefs numerous, and 
conſequently weaker, | unwilling to be again 
dinodged for a, more northern ſituation, re- 
ſolved to go up the Tom, and gain the 
mountains which they ſtill inhabit in the 
environs 'of the. Kondama | and the Mrafa, 
two rivers falling into the Tom. They 
divide themſelves into ſeveral aimaki, or 


families; ; but all together pay the contribu- | 


tion for yy a few hundred bows. 


The 
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The rin „ moral 1 charscer, ba con- 


Aidirinhs!! manners, language, chronology, 
ceremonies, and euſtoms of the Abinzes, are 


pe rfectly the ſame with thoſe of the Teleutes. 
T hey are m of the Schamane idolatry... 


. 
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vhs: the _ they dwell in villages 
conſtructed on purpoſe for that ſeaſon ; ſome 
of them have alſo fixed hits for ſummer re- 
ſidence. Their villages are ſmall; ; the houſes 
are only miſerable things made of 'platiks and 


buſhes.” They are ſunk half their height th. 
the earth; the light entéring in only byrthe 
hole at the top, which ſerves likewiſe as a 
paſſage for the ſmoke; the top is made of 


poles covered with earth. In the infide are 

benches for ſleeping on, and {a chimney; or 
perhaps only a hearth, on the ground. Such as 
are wealthy change their ſtation during the 
ſummer, for the advantage of paſturage for 
their flocks ; ; during which courſes they dwell 
in {mall -hijts' made like a cone and in every 


reſpe& fimilar to thoſe of the Teleutes. Their 
goods and food differ in nothing from thoſe of 


the laſt-mentioned, people, excepting that 
they 
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362 TARTAR NATIONS, 
they are ſtill more miſerable. They feed on 
beaſts of prey, even though they die natu- 
rally. Inftead of grinding their barley, they 
bray or rub it out, as they do likewiſe their 
parched corn, between two ſtones, not by 
turning them round one upon another, bur 
by ſliding the upper backwards and forwards 
eee ed 701 Neri 


The i. pane their heads in the Kal. 
e faſhion, and wear a platted ſtring of 
hair hanging down, from the top of the head. 
An all other matters of dreſs both men and 


men n ne: Pagan Teleutes. 


Their ber a 3 inen _ 
the fnelting of iron ore, are the whole of their 
ncecupation, Their agriculture: is very incon- 
 fiderable,. their number of huſbandmen there- 
fore is but ſmall, . Their fields are ſo ſmall 
that they can ſcarcely be called large gardens; p 
on which account they turn up the ground 
with ſhovels, not uſing the pleugh at all. 
Their flocks, ſtill leſs numerous than thoſe of 
the Teleutes, are inſufficient to their main- 


tenance. The chace is the moſt important 
purſuit 


TAE ABINZ ES. 
purſuit t to chem all, eſpecially ich, 
| bett Böck the kin and the fleſh of all the 
animals they kill, Which e cen 
wherewith to Pay theix tribute. 12 | 


The Abinzes have a —— Humber & 
| forges, and for fame centuties paſt they have 
been eminent in that buſineſs” The city of. 
Kouſnetzk is a proof of it, for its name fig- 
nifies the city of Smiths; it was built by the 
Ruſſians a hort time after the conqueſt 
of Siberia, in the country of the Abinzes. 
They undetftand working the tnides which 
they find in great numbers on the! ſurface of 
their mountains, or in marſhy places imme. 
diately under the turf with which" they are 
for the moſt part coveted, The Ruſſian 
 mineralogilts diſtinguiſh theſe two fort 
by ore in layers “, ſuch as "they find an the 
furface f mou ntains, and ure of the marſßes F, 
what they pick up in marſhy places. The 
metallurgical arrangements of the Abinzes 
cannot be more finiple, The furnaces in 
which they” melt the iron are nothing. nds 


In German geſebitb terre. 
7 Sumpf erze, minera martis 3 Wall. 
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chan holes dug in the clay floor of their huts, 
about eight inches deep. Two, pair of bel- 
lows have a communication with the hole by 
means of a channel dug in the earth by the 
ſide of it, on which they fix a concave cover 
of clay, having a hole in its centre two inches 
diameter: The profile of ſuch a furnace 
mouſd;reprrſent, an Kinks 5 


"The fuß 3 is performed in the >" il a 
manner. They. fill the furnace with charcoal 
ſmall enough to paſs through the hole of the 
cover; the coals being kindled, they throw i in. 
alternately pieces of ore broken ſmall, and, 
coals, keeping up an uninterrupted blaſt with 


the. bellows. In-the ſpace pf an hour and a 


half, they. may feed the furpace, with. about 
three pounds of ore. T he. iron being i melted, 
they open the furnace, take out the metal, 
and beat it with hammers to make the ſcoria 
fall, off. Of this i iron the Abinzes make their 
arrows, pick-axes, 1 and ſpades. A large 
ſtone ſerves them for an anvil, and their ham- 
mers are made of common iron. The greateſt 
quantity of this metal is ſold in the maſs to 


the Ruffian ſmiths. TEES | 
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ORM a diſtin branch, having a par- 
F, ticular chief, though their whole tribe 
does not conſiſt of more than a hundred and 
fifty bows. .T hey have perfectly that Kal- 
mouk air which characteriſes the mixed ſtocks | 
of the Teleutes and the Abinzes. They are 
herdſmen towards the ſources of the river 5 
Tom in the upper region of the mountains; 
and it is for that reaſon the Ruſſians call them 
Tatari Vergho -Tomſhoi, i. e. Tatars of the 
Upper . 


Their JEET are as ſmall as thoſe of the 
Abinzes, and therefore they maintain them- 
ſelves chiefly by what the chace affords and 
wild vegetables. They do not cultivate the 
ground; and bread is utterly unknown to 
them. Their tribute conſiſts of furs, and 
they go every year to pay it at Kouſnetzæ. 


3 They 
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They wander about with their huts both in 
winter and ſummer, Their religion is Scha- 
maniſm. Meir goods are worſe made than 


even thoſe of. the Katſchiptzians, and their 
manner of life much more filthy and diſ- 
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Their language, cerementl e3, and nada, 
as well as their dreſs, have great affinity with 
thoſe of the Abinzes. The women and girls 
wear their hair in four trefles, which they 
ornament with glaſs beads, pieces of coral, 
or ſmall ſhells*. The maidens diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the married women by a 
fillet adorned with coral, &c. worn on the 
 forchead. = ge) 


* Cyprea moneta Linn. 


E 


TE BIRYOUSSES, | 


THO are likewiſe called Biroyſes, were 


formerly herdſmen along the river 


. Biryokls, or Birouſs, which is an arm of the 


Taſteva, and falls into the Niſchnaya, Toun · 
gouſka, or Lower 'Toungouſka, on its left bank. 
Theſe Tartars either took their name from 
the river, or gave the name of their nation 
to it; for which was the fact is uncertain. 
At the beginning of the XVIIth century, 
when the Ruſfians made themſelves maſters 
of theſe countries, the Biryouſſes were ſettled 
in the mountains near the ſources of the 
Kondana, which falls into the Tom. As the 
limits were not yet ſettled, it happened that 
theſe Tartars were ſometimes obliged to pay 
contributions to the Ruffians, the Soonga- 
rians, the Kirguiſians, and the Chineſe, at 
the ſame time, which reduced them to great 
poverty. At preſent they perform their 
wanderings in the neighbourhood of Katſ- 
chintr, along che eden a river which 
| falls 
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falls into the Veniſei. Although they res 


cover again from their former difaſters, they 
Kill continye very A N 


* * 
8 * N 


They ride themſelves into four aimakt, 


that is to ſay, Robin aimak, comprehending 
at preſent fifty-three bows ; Karguin aimak 


contains forty; Rain aimak reckons only 


twenty- five; and . Schaskin aimak contains 
fifty. This laſt family inhabits the higheſt 
mountains, and is the pooreſt of them all. 


All their aimaki have a common chief: the 


preſent baſchlik is at the ſame time Elder 


over. the Beltirians. He takes charge of col- 


| lecting the tribute from theſe. two wretched. 
people, who pay it in furs. . Towards the 
end of the winter the baſchlik brings it to the 
0 of the vaxevod of Kouſnetzk. 


The exterior of the Biryouſſes beſpeaks a 


| race of Tartars leſs mixed than many others 
of theſe parts. They are at the ſame time of 
38 character nearer the true Tartarian than 
their neighbours. They ſpeak the Tärtarian 
language; but their dialect is very corrupt; 
and, as they are deſtitute of ſchools, they 


know not how to write it. 
The 


Wir 


K 
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The Biryouſſes are e wandering: 
the yourtes they inhabit are huts compoſed 
of poles. leaning againſt each other, and co- 
vered with mats; they are made like the 
ſummer hoyels of the Teleutes. Their drgſs 
reſembles that of the Katſchintzes ;- except - 
ing that the Biryouſſes make the 19 2 
e Ron 25 furs and eins. 

Their manner Et life, 3 
Schaman ãdolatry, and common cuſtoms, art 
altogether like thoſe of the Abinzes. Hunting 
is their Principal employment. They main- 
tain a ſmall number of horſes and cows;- and 
ſome of them ſow a little barley in grounds 
dug into beds, like thoſe of a kitchen garden. 
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Thy SAYAN. 


g TART ARS. 


gor o Ns ig e name ehis. people e give 
. themſelves.” A falſe pronunciation and 


an inaccurate orthography have converted that 
| appellation into Sayani. and Sayanz. They | 


take their name from Soyon Taou, i. e. the 


great Say ane, or, according to their pro- 


£ nunciation, Soyone mountains, which-extend 


7 FS 
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. 
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from Mount Alta and the river Ob, beyond 
the Veniſei, and thence. direct their courſe 


rte ſerving for limits to Siberia and 


lia. It is in theſe mountains that the 


Adi Tartars make their paſtoral excurfions 


on the left bank of the Yeniſei and the whole 


length of the river Abakan. During the 
fummer ſeaſon they keep about the environs 
of that river in the upper region of the moun- 
tains ; deſcending in winter to the lower and 


more open country. Their neighbours are 
the mountaineers of Katſchintz and Kouſ- 


netak. f 
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THE SAVAN TARTARS. n 


5 formet times ine bad their puticola 
Taiſches, or prinees of the nation; and di- 
vided themſelves into two little hbrdes. When, 
in 1616, the Ruſfians of Kouſnetzk under- 
took an expedition againſt t the Mountaineer , 
Tartars, theſe latter conſented to become 
3 tributaries to Ruffa, as 75 likewiſe the 
ern horde; on the contrary, them Sud th 
Mount Alta, retreated ſrom the frontiers 
of the Rufßan empire, Afterward the 
Sayans in ſubjection to Ruſſia fell by parts 
under the power of the Kirgvifians and 
the Soongarians, whoſe” oppreffions | con 
ſiderably diminiſhed and in a great mes. 
ſure diſperſed them; ſo that at preſent 
their taxation is rated in the chancery of 


the voyevody of Kouſnerzk at wy a kun- 


dred and ny bows”! 

This pebple enen 5 ſinaltoeſs 
of their number, divide themſelves into ſeve- 
ral families or aimaki ; but they have all only 
one elder, who prefides over them in com- 


B b 2 mon. 
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mon. They call him zaſcblił; and his bu- 


ſineſ is to determine the little differences that 


| ariſe among them, ani to eollect the tribute, 
Which conſis of three martens, ct les 
ruble e de en NE 0 


4 PR * 755 


The 8 have the anne a air Ga mien, 


- the ſame character, and the fame language, as 
the Biryouſſes. In general they reſemble the 
Biryouſſes ant the Beltirians fo mach, that 


one cannot help taking theſe three nations for 


the remains of three branches from the ſame 
ſtock. As they were oftener in ſuhjection to 
the Kirgoifiansthan-to the Soongarians, they 
degenerared among the former leſs than the 
other people did under the dominion of the 


4 ” 


The Sayans are.migrating herdſmen, dran 
ing after them their yourtes made of telt. 
Their manner of living comes neareſt to that 
of the Katſchintzians. Their riches 'confiſt 


in horſes, horned: cattle, and ſheep. A 


JSayan paſſes for a rich man who poſſeſſes 
| about 2 hundred horſes, as many cows, and 


_ two 
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two hundred ſheep: but even he who poſſeſſes 


only the ſixth, nay, even the tenth part 


of that quantity, is able to live at his eaſes - 
They are very afſidubus in hunting, and ex- 
pert in the uſe of the bow. Some of them 

till a ſmall field or two; but, being too 


much accuſtomed to a lazy and vagabond 
life, there is no room to hope that agricul- 


ture will eyer make - conſiderable pro- 


greſs among them. Several of them are 
ſmiths; and, after the manner of the 
Abinzes, work their own iron mines. 
The women of this nation are emyloyed 
in eng bee affairs like the map png = 


Their food is the firms with that of the 


Katſchintzians; ; though the Sayans make a 


greater conſumption of wild roots and greens. 
They do not take the trouble of gathering 
theſe for themſelves ; but, after the manner 
of the Tunguiſians, hunt about the de- 
ſarts for the holes of the mountain rat, 
whom they diſlodge, and then carry off all 
his bard, 4 | 
5 -Bh 3 The 
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The garments of boch men 055 women 
ore like thoſe in uſe amongſt the Kat- 
ſchintzians, The. wild flax , and a ſort 
of nettle +, furniſh them with thread for 
ſewing ; both theſe grow © ſpontaneouſly 
in their defarts in great abundance ; and 
they ſpin it to ſuch a degree of ſtrength 
as to make bow-ſtrings - of it. The mats 
they fit on, and which ſerve them for 
beds, are wove of the leaves of the 
yellow field-lily 4, a any” my __ in 
theſe parts. 


Several of the mers FOR lie ems» 
braced Chriſtianity ; the baſchlik himſelf 
is of this number. The Chriſtians have 
2 church on the banks of the river 
Abakan. The reſt are Schamanes: their 
prieſts are habited like the kams or ma- 
gicians of the Katſchintzians, and carry 
-—— magical drum, _ | 


Linum perenne, Linn. 
J Urtica cannabina. Linn. 
# Hemerocallis. Linn, 


REED 1 Their 


of the Karſchintzians, The Sayans lay 


on trees, and ſo leave them to rot. The 
pagan Sayans are ſo little prejudiced againſt 
the Chriſtian religion, that they contribute 


voluntarily to the ſupport of the church 


belonging to their converted brethren. | 


- THE SAYAN TARTARS. 375 
Their nuptial ceremonies reſemble. thoſe 


their dead in coffins, which they place 


8 ͤ;— 


b H. VE undergone the ſame diſaſters as 


the Sayans. T heſe two people ſub- 
mitted to Ruſſia at the ſame time; a ſhort 


time afterwards they bore the yoke of the 


Kirguifians, &c, At preſent. they peram- 


bulate the neighbourhood of the Sayans and 
the Biryouſſes, along the Abakan. The Bel- 


tirians and the Biryouſſes are ſubordinate to a 


baſchlik, who preſides over both, Their 


aimaki are taxed, like the Sayans, at the rate 
: of 150 bows, 


In mien and ae, charasker, corrupt 
Tartarian dialect, paſtoral way of life, c- 
cupations, yourtes, food, dreſs, national 


cuſtoms, and Schaman idolatry, there is a 


great conformity between the Beltirians, the 
 Sayans, and the Biryoules, . 


The Beltirians, however; are richer i in cattle 


than the e and therefore live a little 
better. 


N 
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THE BELTIRIANS-; mm 
better, In ſummer they. drink their ank, or 
diſtilled ſpirit from ſour mare s milk, with which | 


they regale themſelves ſo copiouſly, that often 


throughout a whole diſtrict you will not find 
one ſober man. As they live quite at their 


eaſe, they have hitherto paid no attention to 
the Chriſtian prieſts, who at different times 
have undertaken to convert them. They are 


zealous idolaters, and ke to polygaray. g 


— 8 time immemorial Fe 23 bad 


ſmiths, who dig and forge their iron after the | 
manner of the Abinzes. The Beltirians are 


likewiſe good tanners; and therefore the 


tribute they formerly paid the Kirguifians | 


was in iron, leather, and furs. Their agri- 
culture is not in a much better ſtate than that 
of the Abinzes. Inſtead of a plough they 
generally uſe pickaxes ; though ſome of them 
make uſe of a ſmall plough. 


They only bury their dead on particular 


occaſions, commonly tying them between two 


planks, and laying them on trees. They 


place a ſtool betwixt the legs of every de- 


ceaſed perſon, whether man or woman, and 
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by. the fide of the corpſe a hatcher, a knife, 
a ſhovel (ſuch as they uſe for taking up the 
roots of trees), ſome victuals, and firong 
liquor: to the men they add a bow with 
ſome broken arrows. If the deceaſed was 
fond of muſic, they give him his kobys *, 
or his yogatan f. On the ſeventh day 2 
his deceaſe is held a commemorative feſtival, 
at which they kill the. beſt horſe he had, at 
the place of interment, and eat the fleſh. 
The ſkin, with his head entire bridled and 
bitted, they hang to a tree; and at the ſame 
time tie a bag of milk to another tree near it, 


* A ſort of ute with theod. firings, 
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THE YA KOUTES. 


G 0 is 8 the eee this peo- 
ple. It ſeems as if the Ruſſians had 
heretofore confounded the Soghas with the 
Youkaguirl, and that this miſtake had given 
riſe to the name Yakouti; for theſe two peo- 
ple are contiguous,” and the Soghas oceupy a 
= of the antient poſſeffions of the u 5; 
At preſent they are perfectly di | 
as 225 Youkaguiri, properly ſo called, are 4 
ſeparate nation, without any fort of 8 
| 12 ms Yakoutes 893 


In former times the Vakoutes — the 
country lying between the Sayan mountains 
and the lower Angara, as well as the borders. 
of the Upper Lena. The perſecutions and 
oppreſſions they ſuffered from the Bouraittes 
and the Mongouls cauſed them to take the 
reſolution of. withdrawing themſelves down 
the Lena, and of ſettling 1 in thoſe rude and 
wild 1 countries they now inhabit. 

| * 1 
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| They were already eſtabliſhed here when the 
Mangaſei Koſaks firſt diſcovered them in the 
£ year 1620; and in the ſame year theſe Man- 
ggaſei Koſaks, together. with thoſe” of the 
Teniſei, ſubmitted to the Ruſſian os 
On chis + 0ccafion. ſeveral Yakoutes ſtr 
wick 2-/pannic' fled farther. North, into the 
Country of the /Funguifians 
to the borders -of the — 3 The ſe- 
. * their new maſters irritated them to 
WON ” that they made various at- 
tiepts to tegain their liberty, but without 
= — een ſince they have been bleſt with 


* mud and ited. conflitation, they. have 
and tractabl e of the 


'2 


The daſarts PR gecupy are an for the 
mol pan in the Province of Fakomel. in the 


eſpecially. to the letter 4 dine of 
ſcattered among the Tunguiſians, the You- 
ratks, &c. They oceupy diſtricts inthe neigh- 
bourhood of theſe latter people, and ſeveral 
individuals of theſe are to be found in the 


i r of the  Fakowees. There are like- 
8 vile 
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wiſe Yakoutes to be met with here and there 
the banks of the Lena towards the 
ut, from the river Vitim, as far as where 
the Lena falls into the Frozen ſen; From the 
weſtorn or of ade "eaſtward 
far as ihe Kon, — 0 
new. charts of the Ruſſian em 
ſpace of about 2000 verſts in 4 right” 
Ming berween che gd and the vorh d. 
northern latitude, and between the 1 2 ch and 
the 175th degree of longitude.” As this -vaſt 
country extends eon erably towards "the. 
north · gaſt, ĩt is cold and barren by its-fitus- 
tion, and marſhy for che 1 5 . 
veral diſtriets are cov 


P ane with ſucceſs be- 
tween che Vitim and che Viloui, and even 
ach mon derten © 
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the voloſts or Yakoute fa- 
. the eiteles and diftrifts 


I; 

7 

| ( 

wi; others remain empty from one zime of = | 
payment to another, the comimi | 


| by. bed hes k Sven 


fare; name, eyery one of 
5 Shaſen By its members., 4 [The pare. 


kae, ee roms of all the 8 
pay their tribute in 


They have n not not been numbered fince. the year, 75 
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4 into three fortißed winter hut. The firſt; 
I 1 n the hi 


i The: Geond is S called! Seredns 
3 b uinter ** 


ay 
ich is named Ouſt 
1 3 the (lower: winter- hui, or 
3 ; the unter brit near the maul is 338 verſts 
3 of Yakoutzk, 12 verſts 
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886 TARTAR: NATIONS. 


eighteen... voloſts comprehend 1662 bows, 
who repair to Vercho Yanſkoi Simovie, the 

winter but of the upper Yana, "ute 400 
5 r he ee Yakoutzk. T -;- 
. dee en Sia add inhabit the 
neighbourhood of the river Indiguirka, which 
runs: to the eaſt of the Yana; and falls into 
the Frozen Sea. The moſt numerous of all 
theſe families conſiſts only of 95 bows, and 
the leaſt is reckoned at 17. They depend on 
the Saſchiverſkoi Oftrog, ſituate on the higher 
Indiguirka, 904 verſts to the north-eaſt of 
Vakoutzk. It is probable that the Bayagata 
oulouſs is dependant on the ſame Saſchiverſko1 
oſtrog; it is compoſed of ſix families, who 
together amount to 761 bows, and occupy 
the diſtricts between the Indiguirka and the 
| Kolyma: at leaſt the author was not able to 
diſcover offices for the receipt of tribute far- 
ther to the north-caſt than this latter. 

It may be preſumed that ſince the year 
1750 the peaceable manners of the Yakoutes, 
who live quietly after the cuſtoms of their 


anceſtors, have contributed to augment their 
a * 5 
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population; not to; mention the other ad- 
vantages enzwped by the inhabitants of 
theſe extenſive countries, wherein they have 
room to ſpread conſiderably farther. And 
even though this increaſe ſhould be but mo- 
derate, the numberings have always been 
made with ſo much allowance, that this 
nation (taking the women and children into 
the account) may be reckoned at: three times 
more than the number of tributary males. 
In this caſe the Yakoutes will amount to 
more than an hundred thouſand ſouls, which 
is a very conſiderable 1 for rn 

countries., 11 e be 270 
i are ade ſee of a | middling 
8 and i it is very rare to meet with very 
tall or very ſhort perſons. They have a thin 
face, ſomewhat flat, a ſmall; noſe, little eyes, 

and generally black ſcanty hair and beards. 
They are ſlow rather than ſtupid; and in 
action more ſlow and drawling than lazy. 
They live together in great amity, being 

ready at mutual good offices of every kind, 
without intreaty, and without expectation of 
acknowledgement. They fear and honour 
ef 1s Ce 2 their 
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their gods, their ſuperiors, their prieſts, and 
their old men. They are neither thieviſh; | 


fraudulent, nor revengeful. Their women are 
Iaborious, and more lively than the men; 
ſome of them might even paſs for handſome, 
if the ſmoke and egen m not r N a 
. rue ps ago OE TOI 


des u e of ws 3 are 


ſo mixed with Tartarian and Mongol traits, 


phyfjcal as well as moral, that ſome authors 
take them for a branch of Tartars, while 
others pronounce them the offspring of the 
Mongols. M. Müller, and the late M. Fiſcher, 
both profeſſors of the academy of ſciences at 
St. Peterſburg, who ſtaid likewiſe among the 
Yakoutes ſome time, agree in pronouncing 


them to be Tartars, on tecount of their lan- 


guage, and ether good reaſons.” They have 


neither written characters nor ſchools; but 


he the baſis of their language is evidently Tar- 
| tariah :''the great mixture of foreign words 
which disfigure it bas flipped” in chiefly 
| ata the ener, ON, ee 
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”_u e are à nation of haledfiade; 
though they _—_— change their ſtation in 


„ winter. 


2THE”"YAKOUTES.” 38g 
— Their winter yourtes are made f 


balks placed horizontally on one another, 
and the erevices are filled up with moſs. The 
| light enters them by a hole made in the top, 


which ſerves at the ſame time for a paſſage to 
the, ſmoke. The: fire is in the middle of the 


hut, and all round it are but very lou broad 


benches, ——— tel in⸗ 


habit the huts they dwelt in during the pre- 
ceding winter; whenever the place is no loager 


agreeable to them, they. go in ſentłb mf a 


better, and build new huts upon it. The 


ſummer - habitations:-<quſiſt! of à carcaſe of 


pales joined in che form of a cone, covered 
with birch bark like thoſe! of al SU 


guiſians. oY Han 34 | zi E 45701 22 ＋ 17 1527 275 


dr to 715 ebe fs. ot 164% 25 


Their arms are the, hom and arrows, and 2 
the pike, all which they make themſeldes; | 
not excepting the iron barb. Their ede | 


are. bags of fur, very pretrily e e 
HF SY. . i Ar 6 MFE ine isn 


„ Theis moveables, like thoſe 8 all the 
nations of herdſmen, are as ſimple andias fe 
in number as paſſible; they are made for the 
ee of wood, birch, bark, and leather. 

Ce 3 They 
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39 TARTAN NATIONS. 
They prepare their leather bags for holding 
milk as the Baſchkirians do by ſmoking 
them, .&c;: I ey forge their own iron pans 
and pots, the edge of which they adorn with 
a hoop of bitch"! bark. Mortars made of 
frozen cow- dung are a part of their culinary 


furniture, and uſed in winter for pounding 
dried fiſh; | roots; and therlike. Their fledges _ 


are ſmall and narrow. Their littls canoes are 
made of the bark of the birch way! like thoſe 
i ere Arti Panſy * „ 1 eie ee th 
„ 'Thele e un lep d. — care r 
their herds, the chace, and the fiſnery; pre- 
ferring that which is moſt agreeable to the 
diſtrict they inhabit. The ſouthern oulouſſes 
maintain horſes and cows; thoſe of the en- 
virons of the Vana and the Indiguirka have 
only rein- deer. Sheep do not proſper in theſe 
cold and moiſt deſarts; nor can they well be 
defended from beaſts. of prey. Notwith- 


10 


* 
4 * 


ſtanding the winter is very long and ſevere in 


theſe climates, the Yakoutes make no ſort of 


proviſion for their horſes and cows, who ſeek 


their food as they can; ſo that a deep ſnow 
is reckoned. by theſes We a great ca- 
lamity. 
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40 Although they ſeldom kill any 
cattle, - unleſs che beaſt be fick and ready to 
die, the ſnow, the cold, and the wild beaſts, 
bg olf every e ſuch a oy quantity, 
merous; and, as ern, chief 9 
e KA reer bag not in to 
| 105 has dig wy hs ee che Indi- 
| guirka keep reinrdeer; and ſtill fewer a 
a. conſiderable. number, conſequently the 
bare are no richer than the others. -'T 
CCC 
In winter hoy follow the chace, but they 
have. too much indifference,” and, are, too idle, 
to geo far from home, which is the reaſon 
that the game remains always in great plenty. 
All of them catch fiſh, but only. in, ſummer. 
The fiſhery ſupplies the ako tes ; of. the 
northern oulouſſes with a great part of their 
food, and eſpecially ſuch as have neither 
: reinedeer nor yy; cies, q V. eo 3. 


zol fr Ana bis ant 77 540 
They are n « avenue; 
and the horrid climate they dwell in Wong be 
25 unfavourable to it as tha hy 
Se 
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a 
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the inhabitants,” Hewever the Yakoutes'un- 


derſtand F ſmeltmng thb 1fOHH bre, and forge 


derterbuiſiy enough thiOhredfils they ave e- 


caſidn for the ſmiths' of Vilour arb remark- 


Able in theſe parts Hef their MorEAn Hp. 
In the wblks / reluting td the: füfion f che 
metals they ortly diffet” bfr the Abintes lin 
"their bello]; thoſe ied by · the Vakoütes 
"are * cortip6ſed of two {kit bigs, Wich com- 
municite with each other in ſuch à mantler, 


chat when obe fwells HE ther is cmpfeſſed. 


The poor-Vaköutes thit dwell i the — 
bourhood of ſome Ruſſian ſettlement j 
withthe boors; who pa) tlie tribute for * 
for ich the Vik Cwiei868s Hr the- Mel 
work, andthe labour & the rural c. 
teh ni eis amet ud 3663 
. I Parting, they ire, Pertittedtto Gat whidt- 
ever they pleaſe ; and therefore * their food 
Ape chr the quality of the land each man 
oecupies, and the cuſtoms of their ànceſtots; 


in conformity to which they have af vers 


ſion for ſwine, frogs, and inſects. They not 


only ent of all clean ails, but Borſes, 


beaſts" of prey, field rats, houſe" rats, mite, 


ſquirrels, — kinds of weazels, *Ferons, 
| watere 
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arater-forly And birds of prey; and in general | | 
al ſorts of animals, exeepthogs ,frogs; and in- 
es. They uſe all che vegetables which che 
Barabimzes and the Dfooulyms ent, together 

awith'- lecks, onlons; an garlie, che :racts:'of 
the flowering" reed % the roots of the thedp- 
Jarum alpimim of Einnaus; all which they. dig 
up theiinſchves, or \ plunder: the rat and mies 
holes of them - 128 G7 ri: SITE BOT! F 2 
2 H ante; „ Hanns n : 13 am 
115 1— they are Gtisded with four 
milk and wild berbs; in winter dried fiſh ĩs 
part of. their daily diet. The northern 
oulouſſesg in immtation of ſevetal Tunguiſſan 
hordes, live chiefly on fiſh all the year round. 
Meal and gruels are ſeldom ſeen except among 
the Vakoutes of the enBirons of Yakoutzk 
and Olekminſk, who are rich enough to buy 
them. Their food and the manner of dreſſing 
them are equally diſguſting· No matter whe- 

ther the animals they eat died of hunger, or 
diſeaſe or any accident, it is all the fame 
Pt to them. They pulveriſe their dried 
in mortars nn of frozen'” een 


5 , 
| > 540 c 32 
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Indore never, 1elcaned any more than the 
other: veſſels in common uſe. They never 
Waſlitleir hands r- any part of their perſon. 
Their kin -ſacks thati hold the milk ſtink 


abominably, and gommunicate a horrid . taſte 


to their contents. Ia the ſummer ſeaſon they 
tink ſo: much xqumiſs, and ſmoke tobacco 
ſo conſtantly, chat they are frequently drunk. 
When they intend to get fuddled in a decent 
manner, they endeavour to procure the 
Ruſſian brandy ; but, as they arg but ſeldom 
able to obtain it, the ſupply this want by 


muſhrooms of an inebriating quality, as the 


Oſtiaks, ande ſeveral, Saber! ne Gi * 
en Lans l s at fi A=irfa »; 

NN 4932379 0892 mobidt in 2 
ity ©: their; manner * life. is, 1 no o leß 
than their huts and, all the Yakoute cœco- 
amy, yet their wardrobe is ingenious and 


5 uſes: They never wear any ſhirt or linen 


garment next the Kin. Their ſummer habit 
18 a ſoft ſkin tanned of a mouſe colour; and 
that for- winter; is, made of divers ſorts of 
furs, chieffy that of the rein-deer. The men 
clip their hair pretty cloſe to the head, and 
0, not ſuffer the beard to grow very thick. 


H In 


Hort trowzers. Their Mockings — 
ſkin, and ſerve at the ſume time for boots; 
on which account they put ſoles to cent. 
They are handſomely embroidered; and, to 
keep them ſmooth and tight to the leg, they 
faſten the tops of them to their tro zers. The 
fleeves of their coat are cloſe, the ſkirts 
reach no lower than the knees, and they 
faſten them before with fifings. The collars 
and edges of their ſummer garment are ſet'off 
with an elegant embroidery" about'two/inches. 
broad ; beſides which they” wear fringes to 
them of white hair,” or ſtained with other 
colours. Theſe are about four inches in 
breadth, and they put the ike round the 
collars and about the ſnio Theſe in 
doublets are to be met wh that have all 
che ſeams covered with glaſs” beads, or at 
—— with blue or red paint. The 
winter drei is not more complicated than 
that for fummer; but is made of ſkins with 
the fur ſide outwards, and i 1s wrought with 
as much care, as well as' ornamented with 
fringes and embroidery. In winter the 
| Lakoutes wear caps of * _— made 
of 


296 TARDABANATIONS. | 
v-4he head of | ſome, goedruped-o,As.they 
| Warp girdle, over their 0 

felder their, pipe,., gqbagco-poychs flint and 


ech koife, c. tp cha waiſthandy. of their 


troygers. brides vob noi far d n 99577 1 


vorte tel 203 03: agi bas, 10 0Gteit noel? 1 


v Th dreſs, of che women in maſt, particulars 


chan. thoſe of the pther ſex, the; ſame ſtock? 
ines, the ſame garments. In general, the 
| dreſs of, the women, as well! Far; ſummer E 
| winter, is a little. betrep worked than that of 
tha;.men. | The,magcied; women are diſtin- 
—— their, head-drefs;;' which is 

a cap made gf the head,of ſome animal, 
to nbich they leave the ears ſticking up 
like horns. Ihe, majdens wear their hair 
in treſſes, and broad filletꝭ round the head, 
mage _ Kin, and covered with embroi- 
dery and glaſs beads. Little) ſtrings of 
theſe heads, and. various other, trinkets, are 
tied to the fillet all round, with a piece of 


the. ſame kind hapging domn the back 


from the top of the head. The whole dreſs 


of the Vakoutes. very: much, reſembles. he 


3 


I 


. 


reſembles; that f the men, They wear, the 
ſame fort of trow2ms,..ouly 4. lictle. longer 
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of the Punguifians ;of albthe people of theſt 
parts the M akoutes and the Tunguſians are 
the moſt elegantly d dreſſed : their cloaths are 
lighter and made with more taſte than thoſe 
of the others. The women make their on 
cloaths, inſtead of buying Cs, 
as is the cuſtom in ſome parts of. Siberia; 
whereby the Vakoute girls eſpecially are very 
neatly dreſſed, and ee ge N 
vn e and induſtry. 30 f a] 
FX "55 re PHT foes . e 
oh focal. life it muſt be confelied: that 
a ; Yake are quite deſtitute - of tho 
graces; but they: lars bana ad friendly t- 


wards one another. They eat whenever ther 
then in their company eats with them. The 
diſhes are placed upon the ground, and the 


people ſit upon their heels rdund them. 


When chey, make apy» mutual agreement; 


they treat together | 2500: voce, and always 
keep their word. In covenants made before 
z judge, they gn a written inſtrument with 


à mark inſtead of cheir name. Every perſon 


when young impsints or ſtains. ſome arbi> 


trary figure in the ſkin of the back of his 
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hand , ch be Ge. never Alter, 8d his 
n. ene on 1 


all 2 | 
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N ra 


waſh themſelves; (which kappati: very ſe 


dom), or their: children, or their hs. 
particular ſort of muſhroom ? ſerves them 


inſtead of ſoap, as it does the. I oo n 


lagers of theſe parts alſo. Whene 
change their ſtation, they leave the . 


of their huts behind them, "carrying away 
only the coverings- The) 


1 


ey tranſport their 
effects on ſmall? narrow ſledges : drawn; by 
horned cattle; whieh they likeuaſe ride like 


the Kalmouks. Whenever any one's cir- 


cumſtances oblige him to part from his 
friends, either for a time, or for ever, the 
_— cut 3 aue ae, a 


r choke of their e 
about their abſent friend. The Yakoutes are 


polygamiſts, buying i their wives for cattle, 
cloaths, &c. as the nations 8 before · mettioned. 


The firſt perſon that enters the hut of 2 
woman that has lain in, gives a name to the 
ie * 9 officinalis. 
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thy 


any form or etre. 
and filthy cuſtom! 


2 nt rr 
among them is without doubt that of re- 
galing themſelves on the after-birth of a 
ping in woman: the father! of the child 
boils this diſguſting morſe}; and invites his 
beſt friends to partake” with him of it, as” 
the greateſt delicacy imaginable; ; during” 


which they make great rejoic &5 on tlie 
increaſe of the — h 9595 nb NT 
J- 11 1 io bus cad 241 T0008 
- The Vakoues are pagans of the Scha-" 
an perſuaſion.” Their Ayouns, or prieſts. 
9 magical drum about cem, 
and wear hideous garments. | They make ſa- 
crifices, pretended divinations, prophecies, 
&c: | It will be eaſily imagined that a peöple 


ſo ignorant muſt be extremely ſuperſtitious. 


Monſtrous children, for example, or ſuch as 


are born with any natural defects, paſs with 
them for very devils; as do the young of e 
their cattle when born with any unuſual 


marks; for which reaſon they are very un- 


eaſy about them, and endeavour to get rid of 
them as ſpeedily as they can. There are 
ſome detached Vakoutes who have been per- 
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| 400 14 RTAAR NATIONS. 
ſuaded to embrace Chriſtianity ; of theſe 127 
tributary males inhabit the environs! of Man- 
i _ near the: ver 1 2: 4 
5 They enjoy for tbe moſt part ed 
health. Putrid fevers and the ſmall-pox are 
their moſt dangerous diſeaſes, of which they 
commonly die, : eſpecially, as, they employ 
only ſuperſtitious. remedies againſt them. 
They dread death to ſuch a degree, that they 
abhor the ſick, and often let them die for 
want of care and neceſſary attendance, 
Whenever the ſmall-pox ſhews itſelf amongſt 
them, they give a little food tothe infected, 
and then all the healthy abandon. the fick and 
fly into the woods. To prevent being frozen 
When they go to hunt or elſewhere, they 
Tub themſelves. over frequently with an oint- 
ment made of clay and freſh cow-dung mixed 
together. This preventive is ſo manifeſtly 
efficacious that the uſe of it is becorhe common 
amongſt the Ruſſians nn. in the coun- 
try about Yakoutzk. tor, cater 26 


2 Th N times ko 8 1 their 
* or. expoſed them to rot npon trees. If 


We 


THE YAKOUTES. 401 
we may give credit to their traditions, the 
ſervants who were fond of their maſters threw 


themſelves voluntarily into theſe funeral fires, 
to ſerve their. deceaſed maſters in the other 


world. The tombs that are found near the 
Yeniſei ſeem to confirm this antient pagan 


cuſtom of the worſhipers of Lama and the 


Bramines; a cuſtom which in remote times 


was alſo much in vogue among the Swedes 


5. Danes . In the old tombs of the Va- 


koutes are often found two ſkeletons, or at 
leaſt the aſhes of two bodies, one of which is 


probably that of. ſome favourite, or of ſome 
ſervant that has burnt himſelf for the love of 


his maſter, At ,preſent | the Yakoutes bury 


their dead in the foreſts, becauſe they love to 
repoſe after their departure under trees, Some 
of them in their life-time fix the ſſ 28 where 


they will be buried. 
= Bee Palin, Hiſtoire de e 3 
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